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HOLD, MAN, AHOLD !.. 
and you've got him 


with FILMO 


THE BETTER PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERA M 





— loves his good old 
sea... especially with your 
hook in his mouth. A white and silver 
flash above the foam as he breaks 
water again and again. Could you tell 
the story of that catch in anything less 
than Filmo movies? 


Whatever turn the battle takes, Filmo 
is always ready, Its unerring precision 
is a world of dependability and sim- 
plicity. Fool-proof to the uth degree, 
it is a movie camera appreciated by 
the sportsman who wants to discard 
bother when he’s in the thick of the 
fight. Look through the viewfinder 
and press the button, and “what you 
see, you get”, in clear-cut movies which 
are theater-brilliant on the screen. 











Filmo is a thoroughbred, a product of 
Bell & Howell, makers for more than 
23 years of the professional movie 
cameras used by the major film pro- 
ducers of the world. Good dealers 
everywhere recommend and will 
demonstrate Filmo. Or write today 
for literature. 





All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use East- 

man Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box—both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at 

practically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors 

are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor film for 

home movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and return postpaid, within the 
country where processed ready to show at home or anywhere with Filmo Projector. 

sonal movie cameras,’’ with 


seven film speeds, three-lens tur- e 
ret, and variable viewfinder. 

$245 and up with Sesamee- 

locked Mayfair case. Other 

Filmos from $120 up. 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept: R, 1811 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 






Filmo 70-D 





Filmo 70-D, ‘‘master of all per- 














What a Vacation Awaits America Now! 


Electric-Starting Sea-Horses 


... Faster Than Any Before ‘atiw- 


Mounted on Johnson Boats to match—509 
size for size, inboard or outboard 


Now from the shores of dancing water- 
ways, leafy branches beckon you to life at 
its best. To cruising at motor car speed! To 
racing, fishing, bathing, and exploration! 

Not if you had a million dollars could you 
have a finer vacation than a Johnson Sea- 
Horse provides at $125 up. Partial pay- 
ments make it easy to own. 


Powerful Sea-Horses “16,” ‘24,” and 
**32,” introduce electric starters as optional 
equipment, with auxiliary hand starting— 
made 50% easier by Johnson’s great Re- 
lease Charger. Their Underwater Exhaust dis- 
charges noise and fumes below the surface. 


Smaller Sea-Horses “4” and “12” intro- 
duce alternate firing cylinders. This makes 
hand starting 50% easier, and reduces vi- 
bration to the vanishing point. 

Johnson Sea-Horses are easy to Carry on 
camping trips, or to transfer from boat to 
boat. Yet for highest performance, and all- 
around seaworthiness, try driving a Sea- 
Horse with a Johnson Boat to match. This 
is the first time an outboard motor and boat 
have been designed and built together. 


These trim, rakish Johnson hulls come in 
colors as swanky as sport cars. And they 
introduce Sealite construction, seamless, 
watertight, non-warping, and non-absorb- 
ing. They need no attention in storage or in 
use, weigh 50 less in water-service than us- 
ual wood construction, yet are 35% stronger. 
And we guarantee them to outlast it. 


New Service Runabout and Johnson Aqua- 
flyers start, steer and control like 
a motor car, from the driver’s 
seat. Roomier than inboards be- 
cause Sea-Horse Motors are lo- 
cated in stern hatch. 


Get Color-Catalog 
by Return Mail 


See the new Johnson 
Sea-Horses and Matched 
Unit Fleet of complete out- 
board Motor Boats, all fully 
pictured and described. Send 
your address at once. 


All dealers carry first-aid service 
parts. Sales and service stations 
in all parts of the country. 


Electric - started 
Sea-Horse “39” 
$395 


Others $125 and up 
All prices f.0.b. factory 


Propeller tilts automa- 
tically on striking 
obstructions. Can be 
reversed in a flash for 
backing boat or steering 
vour craft on a pivot. 





0 lighter, yet 1/3 stronger—they outperform anything, 
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Sea-Horses hold more official speed rec- $ 
ords than all others combined. They ro 


opened this season by winning both win- | 
ter classics in Florida—Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton $25,000 Trophy at Palm Beach, and 
Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy at Miami. 
Sea Horses also won Second and Third as po a 
in both these great events. ne , ila 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1306 Pershing 
Road, at the Lake, Waukegan, Illinois... . In 
Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., _, 
Peterboro, Ontario... World’s Largest Manu- fp 


World’s lightest out- g 
board, weighs 27 © 
pounds. Others up to 
$395 with electric 





facturer of Outboard Motors & Matched Units 















é ae 
In the foreground: Johnson 14-ft. Utility A; broad 52-in. beam; weighs only 175 pounds. Seamless, 
Sealite construction, $165. In the background: Johnson 20-ft. Aquaflyer Family Runabout with 
electric starting Sea-Horse ‘'32,”’ complete, $1065. 
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EVINRUDE BOAT SPEED GUIDE Speed Range in Miles Per Hour 


Speeds shown are based on one or two occupants. 
*) indicates that motor is not adapted for hull. 


BSej\ cQcrc 
Racing Hydroplanes, 
Sea 
9 to 14 feet long 
= 
ee 





Speeditwin | Speeditwin 
22 H. P. 20 H. P. 


“ec 


Fastwin| Fleetwin | Fold-Light 

















Square Stern Canoes} 
16 to 20 feet long | 





| 
Pointed Stern Canoes} 
16 to 20 feet long | 

i 











Light Round or | 
V-Bottom Boats, 12 
to 18 feet long 








Heavy Round or 
V-Bottom Boats, 12 | 


to 20 feet long 














Flat Bottom Boars 
12 to 18 feet long 








Dinghies or Tenders } 


7 to 12 feet long 





> \Heavy Work Boars | 
a to 20 feet long 





Runabours 
16 to 20 feet long 











Cruisers 
16 to 22 feet long 














VINRUDE Fastwin, 14 horsepower—the nine- 
hull outboard! Above are shown ten types of 
hulls, standard among boat builders the world 

over .... and Fastwin is adaptable to nine of the ten. 
A utility outboard? Yes! Easy starting, underwater 
silenced and with chrome nickel steel crankshaft and 
oversize transmission gears. Good .... and good 
for years! 

A speedy motor? Very! Five to 35 miles per hour is 
the range, with any speed in between at your fingers’ 
tips with a flick of the throttle and a movement of 
the timer lever. And how Fastwin answers, when you 
say, “Go!” Through ball and roller bearings located 





on connecting rods, crankshaft and drive and pro- 
peller shafts, 14 horsepower flow with minimum 
friction as on racing cars and airplane motors. 

A value? Indeed! Easy time payments if your wish, 


Five models including with only $50 down and six or eight months on the 


ELECTRIC STARTING : ” 
22 H.P. Speeditwin balance. 
Also 20 H. P. Speeditwin, Write for new 32-page Evinrude Year Book. 


_ P. in, ce : ag 4 4 

Hectwin ond 29, HP. Fold. See all five Evinrude models described in de- 

a Poway F f  aaees tail and illustrations of racing and marathon 
; ; victors with speeds attained. 


EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
572-27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 





samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 








ALASKA 


Home of the Kodiak Brown Bear 





YOU CAN HUNT ANY PLACE, but if 
you want to shoot Kodiak Brown Bear, 
the world’s largest flesh-eating animals, 
come to Alaska. We'll show you how to 
bag them this fall. Other hunting, too 
Sheep, Goat, Moose, Kenai, Caribou, Griz- 
zly, Glacier and Black Bear. Get a mixed 
bag! 

A responsible organization, with the foremost 
guides of Alaska Operating in Central, Western 
and Southwestern Alaska. During 1929, 27 hun- 
ters bagged 133 trophies. Our folder with meas- 
urements of game killed, sent on request. 

Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 

“ALASKA GUIDES” : 

Cable Address: 


Anchorage 
e, A.aska 


Andy Simons, Field Manager AGTA 
Box L Anchorag 












Big Game Hunting in Old Mexico 

Bear, Lion, Deer, Antelope and other 
game. Hunting beyond the last frontier 
and the 18th Amendment in _ virgin 
country. Guided by Americans, who 
know Mexico. American headquarters. 
Address 


Bird D. Cashion, 606 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Tex 











ALLAN RANCH 


Bear, Elk, Deer, Trout, Scenery 
Good Horses. Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. 
House Guests. Everything of the Best. 
Shots guaranteed at Elk on 10-day hunt for 
$150.00 No Shots, No Pay. Booklet. 


P. O. Augusta, Montana 














4 Swiss Chalet in Rocky Mountains. Rid- 
ing horses. Altitude 8,000 feet. 

Cuisine unsurpassed Only 33 miles from 
Denver over beautiful mountain highways 
No trip to Colorado would be complete with- 
out a visit to Brook Forest. 


Write for reservations now. 


Edwin F. Welz, 


Brook Forest, Colo. 











Fishing Near Marietta, Ohio 

J. P., PA.:—You should find some wonderful 
fishing on the Muskingum River at the time 
that you contemplate going. 

Up river from Marietta at Duvall’s Dam (7 
miles), at Luke Chute (17 miles), and at Eagle- 
port, should you desire to continue that distance. 

Good fishing for bass, “lunge, and_ wall-eye 
may be had at several points along this river. 
Luke Chute is a preference over all places named. 
The latter part of August jack salmon can be 
taken by casting and afford wonderful sport. 

There are several small streams that furnish 
excellent bass fishing.—Robert E. Friel. 


Complete and Valuable 

GENTLEMEN :—First: I had occasion to 
write your Where to Go Department last spring. 

Words can not express the completeness and 
value of your prompt replies. I got letters from 
two prominent Buffalo sportsmen, pounds of 
literature from the various branches of the 
Canadian Government, and I want to particularly 
thank you for the letter I got from your advis 
er in Danville, N. Y. 

But, better still, I caught trout. I got one 22- 
inch brown and—well, it makes me nervous to 
write about it with spring so near. 

The personal contact I had with these men 
was worth a great deal—they were all real 
sportsmen and gentlemen.—S. F. Hussey, Mo. 


They Went to Kagawong 
GENTLEMEN:—In the July issue there was 
a story on ‘“‘We Go to Kagawong.” Wanting a 
place to go with my family, we tried Kagawong, 
and I thought you might like to know of our 
experiences. 
Going over on the boat from Spragge there 


were ten autos. Four of these were going be- 
cause they had read the story, and it sounded 
good. Coming back there were six different 


parties on board in the same class. No one will 
know how many there were during the season. 

All I talked with had the same report: First, 
plenty of wonderful fishing, reasonable charges 
for board, boats, bait, and fine treatment by the 
islanders. 

The island is all we heard it was, and more too. 
The scenery is good, the lakes beautiful, bathing 
fine, not crowded, and about all the other good 
things one would ask for. 

My family plans on going back this next 
season and to stay longer. We like to go where 
we can all have a good time, this for the youngest 
boy of seven, to mother of sixty.—F. E. Oileman, 
Til, 

The Place ofjHis Dreams! 

EDITOR:—About a month ago I clipped a free 
service certificate from one of my magazines, 
Ovtpoor LiFe AND RECREATION, and sent to you 
with the inquiry of where to go, and I wish to 
tell you that the information I received is won- 
derful. I know that I am assured of a real 
pleasant vacation because I have found the place 
of my dreams.—S. J. Katarski, IIl. 


Bass Fishing in Missouri 

C. J. S., MO.:—I have floated all the bass 
waters of the state, and during 1929 my best 
catches were on the Current River near the 
mouth of Jack’s Fork. This point can be reached 
from Eminence. Good fishing can be had from 
the bank, and by wading the riffles, and fishing 
over into the deep holes below the riffles. These 
places are especially good for live bait fishing. 
If there are two or more in your party, you can 


| arrange a float at nominal expense. You witl 


float approximately 20 miles a day, and will pass 
over wonderful bass water. . at Eminence 
can arrange the float for you. If you do not care 
to go that far for your bass fishing, you might 
do well to go to Galena on the James River. I 
was able to take the limit there last year, but 


Be specific in all inqutries. 


they did not run so large. A still nearer stre 

is the Niangua, where the limit can be take: 
but they seldom exceed 1% pounds. These are 
all small-mouth. One thing in favor of the 
Niangua. You pick up some very fine perch 
I prefer to fish the Niangua above Brice, Mo., 
rather than below that point. Jack’s Fork is 
very good if you can catch the stream right, yet 
you can not float it unless the stream is some- 
what flush.—J. M. Atkinson. 


Good Trout Streams in Pennsylvania 

C. E. B., N. J.:—When you say Pine Creek 
I believe you have mentioned one of the very be-t 
trout streams in Pennsylvania, if not the best. 

There are many places where you can camp 
and not be overrun with company, but you will 
find fishermen on Pine Creek and all its tribu- 
taries every day, in fishing season. A very fine 
stream is the West Branch, tributary to Pine 
Creek, which joins Pine Creek at Galeton. This 
is a wonderful trout stream, and many large 
browns are caught there. I suggest that you 
drive up this branch about 5 or 6 miles and camp 
in Lyman Run, or, if you want to locate where 
no one will ever find you, go half a mile farther 
and camp in Indian Run. A few hundred yards 
up in Indian Run you will find a fine spring of 
water, and you can drive your car pretty well up 
there. This is all dirt road from Galeton, and 
generally rough, but I have never found it im- 
passable. This will put you into the headwaters 
of Pine Creek country. 

If you drive in on the Roosevelt Highway you 
will hit Pine Creek at Ansonia, and from there 
to Galeton will be a most beautiful drive. Take 
your time and look it over. Possibly you would 
prefer to camp somewhere along this larger river. 
I suggest that you spend at least half a day 
looking around and talking with some of the 
natives before you locate. Lyman Run is a wild 
country, but a railroad runs up the west branch 
so you will not be away from the sound of trains. 

Big trout are like large bucks. Even if they 
are in the country, one can not catch one every 
season. And the big trout are in the country 
mentioned. 

To catch a large brown you should fish at night 
—in fact in July you will have to, if you have 
any success. Fish the large, deep holes. One of 
the best lures—one that a local fisherman caught 
a 5-pound brown on—is a luna moth tied to a 
fair-sized hook. Use this after 10 p. m. Use 
no light, carry a small flash light to get through 
the brush with, but don’t use it near the water. 
Handle the moth carefully. Let it float down 
over the deep holes. After you have hooked 
your fish you may need some one to hold the 
light for you. Look the holes over good in day 
light, so you will be familiar with them. Fish 
slowly. 

The luna moth may prove about as hard to 
get as the big trout! Set a lantern—preferably a 
gasoline one—over a large tub of water. TI 
will attract the moth, and the water will catch 
him. You can rig this up near your camp. 

The night walkers (the large earthworms that 
come out on lawns, etc., at night) are not so 
hard to get. Loop one of these, or two if you 
wish, on hook behind spinner. Use just before 
daybreak, and until it gets quite light. 

I don’t think you will be sorry if you make 
this trip. You can camp at Lyman Run or 
Indian Run and fish to Ansonia—with car if 
you wish. I know a business man of Wellsboro 
who caught nineteen big browns out of one hole 
near Ansonia in one night, last season, but this is 
very unusual.—Byron E. Cottrell. 


Fishing in New Brunswick 
T. C. P., PA.:—I£ you will write to.... +s 
Penniac, New Brunswick, I know he can fit you 
out with what you want, either in the way of a 
two or three weeks’ canoe trip down the Cain 















River, or with salmon fishing from his camps, 
which are really summer cottages at Blackinton 
in the Mirimachi River, 75 miles below Fred- 
ericton. 

If you want a real man’s canoe trip, they will 
put you and your canoes on the train and let 
vou out at the railroad bridge which crosses 
the Cain River way upstream. Now you may 
go down the river, camping on the way, with 
excellent fishing on the way down, eventually 
wrriving at Blackinton, where you and your boats 
can be put on the train and returned to Fred- 
ericton. 

If you are to have ladies in the party, IT would 
suggest that you go to his cottages at Blackinton, 
where the Cain River comes into the Mirimachi 
(there were plenty of salmon there when I was 
there), or, if you want to be even more luxurious, 
you can go to a fairly good hotel, the name of 
which I do not now recall, at Boiestown, New 
Brunswick. That is about 50 or 60 miles 
Fredericton, and is also on the Mirimachi 


Bangor, and from there it is mac- 
idam road, with stretches of gravel but perfect- 
ly passable, that leads north, on the east side 
of the Penobscot River, going through to Houlton, 
wcross the line and into Woodstock, New Bruns- 
wick, then follow south along the west bank of 
the river to Fredericton. It is about 200 miles 
from Bangor to Fredericton, and there is a good 
CC ae 


excellent to 


hotel, which I think is called o-8y 
on the street that runs next to the river. The 
road from Fredericton passing through Boies- 
town to Blackinton is a good gravel road, but the 
last 4 or 5 miles getting into the camps are over 
a country road, and it may be somewhat soft, 


depending upon the time you go over it. 

IT have done considerable salmon fishing on the 
River on Cape Breton. If you 
from Bangor through Cherryfield and 
or there is a ferry across the Penobscot 


Margaree 
auto, go 


Machias, 


River near Belfast, which takes you over to 
Bucksport, and from there going via Sullivan 
Ferry you will reach Machias. From Machias 
you go by Catance Lake and Meddybemps to 


Don’t drive the air line road from Bangor 
to Calais in the I have been over it sev- 
eral times in the summer, but it is a very narrow 
road and it is quite easy to slip into deep mud if 
another car. It is, of course, 
very much shorter. From Calais you go through 
St. Andrews to St. Johns, New Brunswick, then 
to Moncton and Amherst and so along the north 
shore of Nova Scotia through Antigonish to Port 
Mulgrave. At that point your car is put on a 
and towed by motor boat across the Straits 
of Canso to Port Hawksbury. Then there is a 
north through Port Hood and Mabou to 
East Margaree. I am sorry to say that I can not 
remember the name of the people with whom we 
stayed there, but there are two or three small 
es that give reasonably good accommodations 
for salmon fishermen. If there is plenty of water 


Calais. 
spring. 


ou turn out or meet 


COW 


the river, there will be plenty of salmon, and 
friend of mine caught a salmon there several 
irs ago that weighed 52 pounds, uk you 
uld be able to get plenty that will weigh 20 


) 


25 pounds.—E. L. Walling. 


Fishing Around Taos, N. Mex. 

E. P., ILL.:—You will find good trout fish- 
ing in the streams near Taos, N. Mex. I do 
not know of any bass or pike fishing near. 

[ presume you will go to Taos by way of 
Cimarron. To do so, you will come to Raton, 
N. Mex., and thence southwest over the Old Santa 
Fe Trail to Cimarron. Here you 
the Cimarron Canyon, one of the most beautiful 
drives in the West. This stream will 
fford fair trout fishing. About 20 miles up this 
inyon you will come to an immense dam and 
lake, called Eagle Nest Lake. If you are equipped 
with casting rods and reels, you should catch 
ome fine steelhead trout, 3 to 12 pounds. Spin- 
to do this work should be bought at the 
ore near the lake. For this purpose, the 
Colorado Spinner is one of the best lures. The 
little town near the lake is called Therma. From 

‘re you can go to Taos either of two ways— 
ne over American Pass, directly to Taos; the 
other by Red River and Carson Pass to Red 
River City, thence in a circle to Taos. This is 
eautiful, any way you take it, and Red River 
ifords splendid trout fishing. I have fished 
‘ed River several times and always catch plenty 
ior pan purposes. 


inyon 


ners 


t 


{ 


You mentioned camping sites. Well, along 
41,2 . . 
this Red River drive you can camp most any- 
where. However, if you camp in the Cimarron 


Canyon, you will have to pay 50 cents a night. 
You can avoid this by driving on to the 


from 

River. | 
z P «| 
If you pJan to drive your own car, the road is | 


will go up | 








INO 


go by | 


















THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 1025 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Send Colorado game and fish laws and “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground.” 


Outdoor Life Ee} Outdoor Recreation 


UPPER PHOTO: 
How's This for a 
Bag of Geese ? 


LOWER LEFT: The 
Fisherman at the 
Right Has Been 
Teaching a Be- 
ginner. 





LOWER CENTER 
A Combined 
Hunting and Fis 
ing Camp. 
LOWER RIGHT 
Colorado Trout 
Streams Have 
Trout in Them. 


Good Country, Good Weather and 
a Good Shot 


30,958 Deer..8,976 Elk..2,614 Bear 


HE figures above are from the Forest Service census of wild 

animals in Colorado in 1928. They are for national forests 
only—and national forests occupy only one-fifth of the state's 
area. No adequate estimate of the actual totals of Colorado 
game can be made. 


There's a six-point buck waiting for YOU next fall! And an 
elk and a mountain lion and all the native and migratory game 
birds you care to shoot. 


Meantime—there’s the trout fishing, in 7,000 miles of streams 
that contain hundreds of miles of exactly the riffles or pools 
you like. It starts May 25—and no one who can out-think a 
rainbow ever came away from Colorado disappointed! 


Overnight from half the nation, two nights 
where, Colorado is near for even the briefest trip. Bring 


rod and gun! 


from almost any- 
your 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


KEY STATE 


THE OFT 


NEW WEST 
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VIRGIN BASS FISHING—217 LAKES 


In 10 mile radius—Beautiful pine fringed virgin waters—CREAM of Minnesota’s fishing— 
Unspoiled heart of ARROWHEAD Country. Outstanding service and tions of 
entire North Woods Lake Region. Central dining place, individual cottages all with electric 
lights, running water, ete. Wonderful beds and finest quality food obtainable. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes, Phone and Telegraph Service. To you we extend that same warm welcome 
and service that is attracting to CAMP IDLEWILD the country’s best known sportsmen and 
citizens. COME—enjoy the finest sport or rest amid these cool refreshing and beautiful 
surroundings. Don’t ide without our folder and rates. Write W.A.STICKLER, Prop. 


CAMP IDLEWILD Marcell, Itasca County, Minnesota 


‘‘Minnesota’s finest North Woods Camp’’ 





























ELY, MINNESOTA WMinnccseS Arrowhead 


Plan your vacation in the Superior National Forest and Canadian Lake Regions. 


100 different canoe trips from Ely into virgin wilder- Resort and Hotel Accommodations 
ness country Splendid Golf Course available 
Rent or purchase equipment from Ely merchants Beautiful locations for summer homes 
Public Tourist Camp Grounds Available Airplane sight-seeing trips 


For further information, maps and literature send this clipping to Secretary, 


The Ely Commercial Club, 14 South First Avenue East, Ely, Minnesota 








BURNTSIDE LODGE | 


9 
Wor Id a, WHERE Real People Have a Real Vacation 
@ 
Record Muskie LOCATED at the edge of the Great North Woods and 


Caught at GREEN’S Camp—Lake of Woods Canadian border. Fine fishing—bass, lake trout, pike | 








Musky—57 inches Long, Girth 3514 inches, and great northern pike. Main lodge with 28 individual 
Weight 5334 Ibs. Taken by Gordon M. cabins. Electric lighted—Shower, tub and steam baths 
Curtis, Dayton, Ohio. available. Excellent accommodations—9 hole golf course, 

Shortest route to Lake of the Woods—Saves within ten minutes drive. Splendid meals and service. | 
Long boat trip. On New St. Frances and Boating, swimming, tennis, bathing, saddle _ horses, 
Kenora Highway. . Canoe trips into Border Lakes and Canada. A real | 
Best of Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-Eye Fish- place for the whole family. Licensed airplane. Direct 


ing, etc. Individual Log Cabins, Best of 


Grub, guides, boats, canoes. Moose, Deer, phone and wire connections. Reasonable rates. Hay- 





Bear. Camp opens May 15th. fever unknown. Write for circular today. 
Folder on Request, Write or Wire 


Formerly of Rainy River, Ont. 











Box 248-A ELY, MINN. 


Dalseg’s 

Virgin Pine Camp 
—On Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the 
Woods. Best musky fishing and lake trout 
fishing in the north. Close to famous Crow 
Lake and the upper waters. 

—Our camp is located on an island in the 
most picturesque section of the bay, a perfect 
gem in a perfect setting; a true fisherman's 
camp where you can really feel at home. 
—Lake trout fishing best from May 20th to 
June 20th. Musky fishing season opens July Ist. 
| —Be sure and make your reservations early 
| as we foresee a rush, looking forward to an- 
} other successful year. 

—Address— 


M. N. DALSEG 
MORSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











BEE ERE EEE ERBEE SE 
TWELVE HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


—including 220 over 30 lbs. and 12 over 
45 lbs. were taken last season at our 
camps in 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
—unexcelled fishing for Muskies, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass, Lake Trout, 
Northern Pike, etc., in the thousands of 
lakes around our string of camps located 
at Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay, Height 
of Land, and other famous locations. 
Full information on request. 
Address 


E. D. Calvert, Cedar Island Camp, 


Rainy River, Ontario 
BEBBEBEEBESBSBHEBEEB SE 
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MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 

FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 

you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, ex- 
lore new re The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITT NG SERV- 
CE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and Information. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 


Operators of fishing camp on Basswood Lake 

















Hanson’s Camps Where You Get 
—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks PRIZE MUSKIES 


Lake and Shingwauk. 
pene eget. caig Also wonderful bass, wall-eyed 


—we offer unusual musky, lake trout and bass r - 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the pike, northern pike, and trout 


Province of Ontario. Lake trout fishing best in Probably no country in the world 
ee ; E affords 
May and June. Musky fishing splendid in July, wn Gast awn 8 s 
Sank oak ee better fishing than is to be found in the Lake 
of the Woods waters. Besides fishing unex- 








—we arrange canoe trips o any engt i B . . 
desired We camirain bay i ay ~ arahong need celled, you will find the best of accommoda- 
fish and game paradise tions—good cabins, splendidly equipped, and 
—make your reservations early as we anticipate meals—On, Boy ! Folder on request. Address 
a big season. Denis Chabot, 510 State-Lake Building, 
Send for descriptive folder Cnicago, Illinois, until May 15, after which 
time ail communications should be addressed 

Kendall Hanson to 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or Lake of the Woods Lodge 


J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 | 


Emo, Ont., Canada 
A resort for sportsmen by a sportsman 

















lake above-named. Here camping is free. Some 
private group leased or purchased this valley, 


| and they make a charge for camping. It js g 


beautiful place to camp, I will admit, but by 
driving on a little farther you can avoid the ex. 
pense. 

Don’t worry much about the rainy season about 
Taos. Really, I believe some of the children 
there have never seen it rain. It might shower 
a little, but that will not bother you a minute. 
On the other hand, when you go into the 
mountains for trout fishing, I mean away from 
the city of Taos, back into the mountains prop- 
er, it will likely shower some every day. I ney. 
er saw a day pass, but that it did not come 
a daily shower. It lasts for an hour or so and 
then it is all over. 

Twelve miles from Taos is a little creek called 
Rio Hondo. Here I caught some wonderful trout 
one summer. The water in the stream is ice. 
cold. ‘The stream is in the Carson Forest ke. 
serve, and a charge of a dollar a car is made 
by the National Government to maintain the 
roads. It is worth it though, for it is a de. 
lightful place. 

May I suggest another thing? Up in the 
mountain valleys like the Hondo, the nights vet 
very cold. Have a good supply of wool blankets, 
and a warm tent. I have almost frozen there 
many nights, and, when I say it gets cold at 
night, I mean it freezes almost every night. Yet 
you will find the days wonderful and the peo;le 
are friendly and helpful. 

If you have fished for mountain trout before, 
you know the game. If you have not, then «! 
serve others who may be fishing there, before 
you declare there are no fish in the creeks. 
The fish are there in abundance. 

Taos is the home of many Pueblo Indians. 
Near the city is one of the largest communal 
dwellings in the United States. Do not miss 
seeing it. Regulations as to visits may be secured 
from the Chamber of Commerce in Taos or the 
stores, easily. Few places in the Southwest are 
so full of historic interest as is this, the home 


| of that great trail blazer, Kit Carson. You will 


find in the cemetery there the grave of this dis- 
tinguished trapper and scout.—S. H. Condroi. 


Lake of the Woods Region 
D. B. G., ILL.:—The musky fishing season 
does not open in Ontario until the Ist of July. 
You have been informed wrong if a date earlier 


| than that has been given you as opening day on 
| this fish. The best lake trout fishing occurs 


toward the last of May, after the ice is out, and 
through the month of June. In July the lake 
trout are pretty well moved into the deep 
water. The only way you can go after them 
then is by deep fishing. 

Many of the lakes around in the Lake of the 
Woods region are very deep, 300 to 500 or more 
feet, with the result that, if one trolls deep for 
the fish, then he must use a great deal of line to 
make connections with the big fellows. In the 
spring and again in the autumn (in October) 
the lake trout come to the surface around the 
reefs to spawn. At such times they may he 
caught using wobbling spoons or even the regu 
lation spoon hook cast with the bait rod. 

Sabaskong Bay produces some of the largest 


| muskies to be found in the Lake of the Woods 


region, although Whitefish Bay has some e> 
ceedingly fine specimens to offer to the fisherman, 


| and there are waters connecting up with Whit« 


fish Bay (as yet scarcely fished) that probably 
have some record-breakers to their credit. So far 
as Crow Lake is concerned, I believe there art 
muskies in this lake as great as those taken 
elsewhere. Some muskies up to 35 and 40 pounds 
have been taken from it, but no specimens larger 
than that to my knowledge. Crow Lake has 
hardly been fished. Most of the fishing on this 
remarkable lake has been for lake trout. 

In regard to your question about bass fishing 
in the Lake of the Woods region, you are in 
formed that there are both small-mouths and 
large-mouths to be had. There is an exceptionally 
fine stretch of small-mouth bass water from up 
near Kenora (at Hay Island) to about Berry 
Creek, which flows out of Berry Lake. There 
are bass lakes here and there all over in the 
country northeast of Lake of the Woods, in the 
Brooks Lake and Shingwauk region, and _ there 
are also some exceedingly fine bass lakes in the 
Pipestone Lake region, West Lake, and connect- 
ing lakes to be mentioned, in fact Pipestone 
itself, also Height-of-Land Lake. Hundreds of 
virgin lakes in this region have not, as yet, been 
fished. Five and 6-pound bass are really to be 
found here. The best bass season is early and 
again in August and in September. Practically 
the same lures are used on these bass as are 























used in the States in fly fishing for them. Flies | 
in combination with spinners of the gold-plated 
type are very excellent lures. 

The black bass that are caught in this region, 
by the way, are very distinct. The large-mouth 
bass are especially distinct in that they are true 
hlack-stripes, the black stripe down the sides 
standing out perfectly. The black bass in the | 
States are apt to be mixed with Oswego green 
stripeless) bass, the result being a fish show- 

1g just portions of a black stripe. They are 
-plendid fighters, these Ontario bass in the Lake 
of the Woods region, which quite opposes the 
‘nformation you have had that there are but few 
bass in that section. 

The fishing license, taking in all kinds of fish- 
ing in western Ontario, is $5.50. Several of the | 
foremost camps in the Lake of the Woods region 

. advertised in the present issue of Ovurpoor 
Lire, and an examination of their folders will 
undoubtedly give you further information as to 
rates and how to get to the point you wish to 
make your destination.—Robert Page Lincoln. 


for 








Fine Fishing Waters in Minnesota 

O. D. H., IOWA:—I am fortunate indeed 
in having had the opportunity to fish the coun- 
try in and around Pequot, Minn., since 1912, 

i there are some mighty fine fishing waters 
in that section, too. 

I take it from your letter that you intend to 
do your own housekeeping while there, and I am 
coing to base my letter on that assumption. If 
you should desire to stop at a resort where meals 
and cottages both are furnished, write me direct 


nd I will be very glad indeed to put you in 
touch with the kind of “‘host’’ you desire. 
Let me suggest that you get in touch with 

of Pine River, Minn. runs 


Volf Lodge and has very good cottages and ex- 
cellent boats situated on the Wabhedo, Little Boy, 
Inguadono, and Woman chain of lakes. If 
you drive up, there will be numerous other very 
good lakes accessible to you. I can especially 
recommend Leech Lake for wall-eyes. It is a 
12-mile drive there from ..... You might also 
get in touch with..... of Pine River. 
has cottages scattered all through that 
and is well posted on the fishing. 

If you drive up and have a car available for 
side trips and care to go a little farther up, 
there is a little resort called Towana Beach located 
on Portage Lake at Bena, Minn., where I have 
had very good wall-eye fishing, but the country 
outlined above is better for bass.—F. A. Rummel. 


country 





ishing Grounds in New Jersey 

J. H. P., N. J.:—Rough roads are not neces. 
sary routes to look for in this state if you are 

search of good fishing. The state highway 
system of New Jersey covers every section of the | 
state with concrete roads. Ask your State High- 
way Commission for a copy of the official road 
map and wend your way to any lake north of the 
Raritan River, and you will find good fishing. 

Greenwood Lake on the border of New Jersey 
ind New York and Lake Hopatcong in the north- 
ern central portion of the state turn up good 
catches each year. You will probably get a great 
deal more satistaction by trying out many of the 


smaller lakes in that locality. They are all 
shown on the state map. 

For trout fishing, the Pequest River in the 
western section of the state and the Musconetcong 
River between Hackettstown and the Delaware 
River are the best in the state. Tributaries of 


the Saddle River system, 12 miles northwest of 
your city, are stocked with trout each year by 


the State Fish and Game Commission. I would 
Suggest that you communicate with that com- 
mission and learn the identity of the Bergen 


County Game Warden, who will gladly give you 
all the information regarding the stocking pro- 
gram in that county.—Chas. Pascall. 


Where Trout Abound in West Virginia 

H. C. E., W. VA.:—You do not say in your 
letter what kind of fish you are interested in, 
but since the open season on bass in West Vir- 
ginia is from July 1 to November 30, and you 
plan your trip in the latter part of May or first 
of June, I take it for granted that you are inter- 
ested in fishing for trout. The trout season 
trom April 15 to July 31. If you are interested 
in fishing for bass, the Greenbrier River from 
Durbin to Ronceverte in Pocahontas and Green- 
brier Counties would be attractive. Also the 


is 





South Branch River from Moorefield to Franklin 
offers splendid fishing. If you want good camp 
sites I would suggest that the best place would 

near Petersburg, Grant County, along the 
South Branch River. 
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*‘muskie. 


Dept. 2, 





MINNESOTA 
| Shortland UE 10,000 Lakes 


Do You want to renew friendly relations with Nature? 
Then come to her front door... Minnesota! 


For here you’ll find not just a dozen...or a hundred 
-.-but 10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bordered 
lakes within reach of your car...or the bus and rail- 
road. Explore the virgin Superior National Forest 
by canoe...or live a life of ease in a cozy lake- 
side cabin or modern resort hotel. 
Fish...and catch prize bass, trout, pike and 
Swim, row, sail...ride, motor, play 
golf, dance...or just do some honest loafing in 
the bright sunshine and tonic air. 


You’ll like 


the hospitable people...and the reasonable 
prices for supplies and accommodations, 
Special low bus and rail fares are in effect, 


And be sure to bring the family. 


A Min- 


nesota vacation is the best health insurance 
you can buy for them. 


| 





& Vaca- 


tion Booklet 


and Prosper’”’ 


Farming and 


‘*Live Where You Can Play 


Investigate the countless oppor- 
tunities for a successful business 
in this prosperous year 

playground. 


round 


Dairying 


Minnesota last year hada farm 
production of $683,663,000 of 


which $187,000, 
dairy products. 


000 was in 
Here is op- 


portunity for you, too. Send 


coupon today for 
booklets—F ree! 


** We’d Sure Like to Have You With Us This Year’’ 


10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. 


(_] Business Opportunities 


informative 


{] Farm and 
Dairy Book 


















Address 
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THE WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS 


of Ely, Minnesota 

Announce the opening of the Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge—Located on Basswood Lake— 
Canadian Border. Twenty new log cabins and main lodge, accommodating 150. Every- 
thing of log construction—situated in an immense stand of virgin pine timber on one of 
America’s most Famous Game Fishing Wilderness Lakes. Sand beach 1,500 feet long. 
Accessible only by motorboat. 

Also complete and reliable outfitting service. Canoe and fishing trips arranged into 
Superior National Forest and Canadian Wilderness—The Famous Hunters’ Island Country, 
and Quetico Reserve of Canada. 6,000,000 acres virgin wilderness—10,000 Jakes—8,000 
miles canoe routes—Unexcelled fishing—Lake and Salmon Trout, Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
and Great Northern Pike. 

Illustrated booklets, canoe maps, rate sheets, grub lists, and descriptive literature furnished 


on request. 








ELEPHANT, LION roa | VILLA VENISE 
ine i t . ° 

BUFFALO, RHINO New en ok ious x gee 

and other Big Game Hunting throughout baths. Log cabins furnished for housekeeping 


on SQUAW LAKE. Where you get ’em **Mus- 
kie,’’ Bass and Pike Fishing. Terms reasonable. 


| Write for folder and reservations. 
East Africa Jas. E. Wheelen Lac Du Flambeau, Wisconsin 
CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. L a 
Nairobi Kenya Colony “TIGER, , ELEPHANT, BUF BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
have specialized in the organization French Indo China 


% F E English speaking guides. Open season throughout year. 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- Near — Easy of access, extremely interesting, and 
ee “ very inexpensive, 
tific Expeditions since 1903. References, by permission; The Honorable Theodore | 
Roosevelt, Governor General, Government House, San | 

: Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City, 
Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- | | Missouri. — Address 

d inte iil sted cones and Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 

entiais. ustrated catalogues an | _Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 


full particulars from our agents: 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 

Y —~ Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on shores of 
AMERICAN EXPRESS beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own house- 
keeping. Ideal place for tired city folk for summer 
65 Broadway vacation. Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right 


from cabin doors. No crowds; secluded; quiet. 

NEW YORK Finest bathing, boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. 

= summer rates. One night on C.P.R. sleeper, 

peer: casi without change, from Toronto. Folder, with 24 
or write direct to us actual photos, on request. Finest references. 

M. U. BATES, Box R, Metagama, via Cartier, N.O. 














K ONS HOLE _ —_ — 
JACKSO! Yellowstone Park I D A H oo. 


| 
Trips for Boye in July and Aug. with saddle and Take your vacation in Mountain Trout Country of Ramey Ridge a 
| 











fe & Big Creek Idaho. Finest in A De Ik, t, b 
pack horses, camping _in the Wyoming Mountains. | sheep and Blue Grouse by bondeeds.” Excellent’ pack train, 
Fine Trout Fishing. Wild Game, Inspiring Scenery. cook, guide and wrangler. Only thirty feet from your bed to 
The best of horses, equipment and grub Private Big C reek, rep all trout in Woe ee you can eat:;— 
(family) parties outfitted also. Information and } They pom So pity ia chen a SCAN < Cc oATCH THe o~ 
rates. sleep, rest. Return home Pb your vacation feeling like a 
Cc RENCE L. RYERSON Moran W 0. | Fighting Cock. For further information write 

LA . hess tans | Jack Russel, 740 South Orange Drive, Hollywood, California 


Reference:—Outdoor = 














‘FOR SALE. 


in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 120 acre ranch 
on Snake River. Near Jenny Lake at foot 
of Grand Teton. Excellent hunting and fish- 
ing. Wonderful location for summer home, 
hunting lodge, dude ranch, fur farming, etc. 
For details write C. H. Miller, 1253 D St., 
San Bernardino, Cal. Rev. George S. Southworth, 


seuseeenceesenscs puosennessest 5318 N. Delaware St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


to a limited number 





Camp Hiawatha, Munising, Michigan 


A north-woods school of outdoor life for boys, 9-18 


TIT iiiiiii tit tt to 

















H U N- T Finest of trout fishing 
Bear, Deer, Turkey Hunting 
Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear And in the town of Taos the most distinctively unique 


in Mexico with a pack of real big game dogs, hotel in the west—on the Indian Detour—Home of the 

with Frank Keckler, for a quarter of a century Taos Indians, universally acclaimed as America’s most 
: ‘sf ’ interesting primitives. 

outfitter and guide for big game hunters. | -% 


References given Satisfaction assured | Apply to GERSON GUSDORF 


MUZQUIZ COAH, MEXICO DON FERNANDO HOTEL 














<= + | Taos New Mexico 

















We Guarantee Shots at | Hunt in the “Fam u k of 
ELK GOAT | Open season Sept. 15 mous Jackson Hole” 


EP | Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
SHE DEER Write us for information and early booking dates. 
On a Thirty Day Hunt Mounted Game heads for sale 


The Idaho Rocky Mountain Club Plummer Hunting Co. 
Stanley, Idaho case” Game Guides & Outfitters 


























ALASKA British Columbia Partner Wanted 
SPRING HUNT FOR KODIAK To buy half interest in completely equipped hunt- 


ing and fishing camp, at less than one half its 

BROWN BEAR inventory value. Includes furnished log cabin, 4 

, _ P : , bedrooms, bath, several outbuildings, row boats, 6 

FALL gy io 2 2 See, Se Bear, cylinder motor launch, ete. Situated on chain of 

Independent guiding Ps lakes, bordering virgin. wilderness. Moose, bear, 

Puneet cies : deer, and caribou country. Marvelous fishing. 
——— from some of greatest hunters in This is a rare bargain. Details by mail. 


AL BLAIR, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA Harry Robinson, 8377 Beverly, Los Angeles 




















Since you are probably interested in trout 
fishing, I must advise that there is no good place 
to fish for trout in West Virginia where there 
are improved camp sites close by. The trout 
streams of West Virginia are found in the wild- 
est sections of the state. Probably the best 
places for trout in the state are Williams River 
and its tributaries or other streams close by. 
You could go by way of Fairmont, Grafton, 
Philippi, Elkins, and Huttonsville to Marlinton. 
While there are no particularly good camp sites 
at Marlinton, there are several places where one 
can camp very well and the people are very ac- 
commodating. If you will locate one of the fol 
lowing people in or near Marlinton, he will direct 
you to <anpateitd camp sites and the best trout 
streams: on Sa ae oe wee TS) eS 
nore ae “Any of these men can direct you to 
Williams bees, You can drive a car to differ- 
ent points and then walk some little distance to 
good fishing territory. Some of the smaller 
streams that flow into Williams River have been 
well-stocked and offer splendid trout fishing. 
Mountain Lick Run, Red Oak Run, Tea Creek, 
and Black Mountain Run are all very good fish- 
ing streams. While they are small, they have 
not been fished out like some of the larger 
streams. 

There are other places in West Virginia, such 
as the headwaters of Little Kanawha, which 
might be reached from Cleveland on the road 
between Buckhannon and Webster Springs, where 
trout fishing is fairly good. Slaty Fork is con- 
sidered good fishing, and is not a great distance 
from Marlinton. I would say that the Williams 
River and its tributaries are unquestionably the 
best fishing streams for trout in West Virginia at 
this time.—A. J. Dadisman. 


Fishing for Small-Mouth Bass in Tennessee 
W. B., TENN.:—There is not much fishing for 
small-mouth bass in this section of Tennessee. 
Most of the bass taken in middle Tennessee are 
of the large-mouth variety, although a_ great 
many people claim to catch small-mouth bass. 
[here are more small-mouth bass in Turnbull 
Creek in Dickson County near Craggie Hope and 
in Barton’s Creek in Wilson County near Leb- 
anon than in any other streams around here, 
and these creeks have a larger proportion of 
large-mouth bass. Possibly the best chances of 
taking small-mouth bass are in the streams on the 
Cumberland Plateau, east of Nashville. Elk Riv- 
er and Duck River both have excellent reputa- 
tions. Possibly the greatest fishing ground in 
Tennessee outside of Reelfoot Lake is what is 
known generally as Rock Island. The Tennessee 
Electric Power Company has constructed a dam 
across Caney Fork River at Rock Island, Tenn., 
and has backed up the waters of Caney Fork 
River, Collins River, Rocky River, and numerous 
small streams for a distance varying from 10 to 
40 miles. A great many fish are taken in this 
lake, but even there the majority of bass are 
large-mouth. There are any number of small 
streams in middle Tennessee that are well-stocked 
with large-mouth bass and afford excellent fish- 
ing, both with live bait and artificial bait, and if 
you so desire will be glad to furnish you with 
the location where I have had the most su 
cessful fishing.—Robert Orr. 


Good Fishing Country in the Northwest 

N. W. L., CALIF.:—A general hunting and 
fishing nonresident license will cost $30. A small 
game and fishing license will cost you $10. A 
fishing license only will cost you but $3.50. 
There may be some change made during the next 
ninety days, but it will not amount to more than 
a dollar or two at the most. 

Anywhere west of the Idaho line or north of 
the Wyoming line will be good at the time you 
mention. If you drive in from the West, I 
would take the road east from Sandpoint as a 
personal preference. Follow No. 91, stop at any 
stream and fish, and catch them too. If you want 
to spend a week or two in a fish and game para- 
dise, turn north on the Bull River road at Noxon, 
and come out at Troy, then east over the famous 
Yakt road, or over one of the prettiest scenic 
roads you ever traveled over, No. 92 between 
Troy and Libby. That road, though, is high 


— | and your car must be functioning perfectly to 


be sure that you will have no trouble. 

Or you might follow No. 91 east of Noxon 
through Thompson Falls, Plains, Paradise, to 
Ravalli, then north still on No. 91 by way of 
Flathead Lake (the largest fresh water lake in 
America) to Kalispell, then to Columbia Falls, 
Coram, Belton, over the Marias Pass to Glacier 
Park on the east side of the Rockies. This road 
is not completed yet, but it will be by July 
of this year. If you wish, you may take in the 
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«.-any kind you like...ten miles or a thou- 
sand long...in an outdoor wonderland. Great 
Scott, man! If you like wild life, fishing,camp- 
ing...you can’t beat this ey and 
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park, then drop north by way of Piegan to the 
\Waterton Lakes resort on the Canadian side. 
Then back to Browning, take No. 67 to Choteau, 
ind on to either Great Falls or Helena. From 
Helena back on No. 91 and No. 67 to Three 
vorks, then Bozeman. From Bozeman No. 67 

to the west entrance of the Yellowstone Park, 
or No. 91 to Livingston, then Gardner, the north 
entrance to that park. 

If vou like you may go out the east entrance 
"y way of Cody, take in the splendid country 
hove Red Lodge in the Bear Tooth, then visit 
Billings, back along Yellowstone Trail west, un- 
til you come to Columbus. Take in the Mystic 
Lake, upper Rosebud, Stillwater country from 

Then west until you come to Big Tim- 
_ then south a jog into the heart of the 
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Boulder country, the cream of the Absaroka » 

Range. Really, on the jaunt I have outlined, | - 
during June and July, there is no stretch of | Fd 
equal length in the U. S. that offers more for 

the angler or tourist. If I haven’t hit your 


coft spot, come again. I’ll be glad to hear from 
any time. If you hit Eureka, drop around. 
room for a car any time. No, I’m not in 
the business. Just an outdoors man, western 


Break away 


hred.—R. F. Winters. this summer for 
an outing you'll 
Empire State Deer remember for many 


a day. Fish for bass, 
muskies, Great Northern 
pike,‘wall-eyes’ and trout... 
as big, plentiful and vicious 
as you'll find anywhere. 
Our fishing scouts report 
regularly...tips and infor- 
mation yours for the asking. 
A. O. SEYMOUR, Write and get our help in 
General Tourist Agent, planning a canoe trip that 
5056 Windsor Station, Will be a knock-out for 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada thrills and real sport. 


the Cedar River. There turn left and continue C4 nadian i acific 


until you come to the..... home. World’s Greatest Travel System 
They have all conveniences, and I believe | SS oe ieee Se 


their rates run something around $10 a day, , = 
which includes guide, etc. I hear from people CANADA'S WILDS NORTHERN ONTARIO a om of the Great } } 


who have been there every year and they always Wabi- Kon Camp | “— 
fill their license. I have not been there in LAKE TIMAGAMI | ee Outdoors 
several years, but my brother visited this section Ontario, Canada | ( -~ > f for that 


L. T., CONN.:—To answer your question 
for best deer hunting within 500 miles of Con- 
necticut, will say that I have hunted for a good 
many years in the Adirondacks, headquartering 
at the home of . .. . . ., whose address is | 
Indian Lake, Hamilton County, New York. You 
can drive from Connecticut over the Mohawk 
Trail to Albany. East from there to Saratoga 
Springs, on north through Chestertown, and take 
the left-hand road and Schroon Lake, which 
takes you to Indian Lake Village. The roads 
are plainly marked and you will have no trouble 
in finding the way. At Indian Lake Village, 
you. can inquire the directions to the...... 
home, which is located on Cedar River Flow. The | 
directions to get there are to drive through Indian 
Lake Village until you come practically to the 
end of the road, or curve after you have crossed 













late last summer and said prospect for deer A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in 
: the heart of An million pores virgin forest—1502 Lakes, 
was as good or better than he had ever known it Wonderful fishing and Bathing Beaches. Guides, Boats, Dacant Nook 
on, thi By tk - T jus ived 1 Canoes and Launches. Bat es Tramping. One night from 
» be. By the way, I just received a letter from Sento a Waaioesk Raneedl ebdo Ullie tec asdiinke. 


Natural lifelike beauty is 
embodied in our mount- 
ed specimens of wild life, 
adding greatly to the 
cozy atmosphere of your 
den, library, country 
homeor mountain cabin. 
Yourfavoritegamehead, 
fur rug or mounted ow 
\_. from our superb collec 
tion. Send forourattrac- 
tive illustrated catalog. 


him and he said he had been able to secure his Mr. T. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto,Ont.,Canada 
buck on the fourth day.—J. W. Dunbar. 














Log Cabin Fishing and: 
A Personal Reply Hunting Camp 


de a 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry Spend your vacation on Lake of the 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- | Woods. Come and catch that big one you 
velope and by the certificate below, when were talking about. 


properly filled out. All new cabins apart by themselves. Sit- Uaster Taxidermists y 
uated on beautiful Pine Island. , . 


Wonderful sport fishing for Muskies, 
Lake Trout, Walleyed Pike, etc. 
No frills, good grub and clean cabins, 
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; Free Service Certificate guides, canoes, row boats, cruiser. pale: ais: 
if Write early for reservation and rates. mecaneceeeaaasasacasanssay, 
BL swecunter af Oxtmoes tt WM. HAAS ; NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Kk am a reader of OUTDOOR é y\ 
‘j| LIFE and therefore entitled Rainy River, Ont. ¢ For good speckled trout fishing that will § 
) oe M ; eae ee eee oo eco — | 4 take fly or worm come to Lake Quoogema 
hy ne Where-to-Go information g back in wild woods, virgin country, beau- #4 
Ns without charge. The copy FOR SALE g tiful scenery. 4 miles in. Mile 114 Al- : 
hi [ ; g soma Central Railway. Agawa Canyon, 
K from which this coupon 1s Lakes abounding with trout of all kinds, pike and ¢ fully equipped cabins, boats included. 4 
is taken was secured by me Dickerel, surrounded by woods where moose and deer ¢ Rates $2.00 each person per day. Write , 
( are plentiful. Easily accessible by auto or railway. itne at hae 4 
k from a newsstand—as a sub- No conditions to be discussed before investigation / airec ALBERT OVERLAND , 
? ° ° ° . or exploration is made by intending purchaser. This 
scriber (indicate which). territory is “ieeaned ‘te the joule of Boucher and 4 1 Wall T , 
Carignan, St. Maurice territory. Apply to owner, 7 47 Wallace Terrace , 
Philippe Bigue, Power Building, Trois-Rivieres, ¢ Sault St. Marie Ontario * 
Province of Quebec, Canada. s 6 
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SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, DEER June still good for trout. 3ass opens on 
ET ae ree a ee Special rates on moose and deer after Oct. lst the fifteenth on flies. Zungalows. 140 

where you can see a dozen heads every day. miles from Montreal over good auto 

: roads. Write for reservation. 

| Recon sdheserersenuaaeas renner amie HAGGBLAD BROS. WHITE DEER LODGE | 

3 Luscar, Alta. Canada R. F. D. No. 1 White Deer, Que. | 
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GANGWAY FOR THE CHINOOKS! Photo by Ralph J. Eddy 


Beginning Next Issue 


A rousing three-part serial featuring fishing for the Chinooks of Oregon 
and the monster trout of Wyoming 


Don’t miss “A 4,000-MILE PORTAGE” in July issue 
By PAUL W. GARTNER 


The most exhilarating fishing serial you have ever read 
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The Essence of Conservation 
(Editorial) 


HE public response to our Hero's 

Corner in the Conservation Depart- 
ment is amazing. We are flooded with 
letters and clippings submitted for 
use in it. Now this is an encouraging 
sign, for it shows the extent to which American 
sportsmen are demanding moderation in killing; 
yet I sometimes feel that this public pillorying of 
sportsmen who have—perhaps unconsciousl y— 
overstepped the bounds of sportsmanship, is 
rather hard on them. And sometimes there 
may be extenuating circumstances not known to 
us. 

Even the Heroes themselves, however, often 
tell us that they appreciate our aims in this cor- 
ner of ridicule. We are trying to create Conserva- 
tion Consciousness in the average sportsman’s 
mind—suggesting to him that the continued 
preservation and growth of our wild life demands 
greater moderation in killing than most sports- 
men have exercised in the past. If this sensible 
idea is reiterated often enough, it will become an 
unconscious credo in the mind of the sportsman 
of the future. Learn to derive your pleasure 
from the sport itself, and not from the vainglory 
of having killed a larger number of fish or game 
than your neighbor has. Conserve and _ propa- 
gate!—and the first of these is conserve. For the 
man who doesn’t want to protect will never want 
to propagate. 

There are two kinds of laws in sport. One is 
legal regulation—the game and fish laws of both 
state and nation. The observance of these 
regulations, which almost without exception are 
aimed to advance the greatest good of the great- 
est number, must be scrupulously observed be- 
fore a man can begin to call himself a sportsman 
with a capital S. Now and then one of these laws 
may hamper a man, but if he can’t muster enough 
public sentiment to change the law he'd better 
be a good sport and abide by the regulation as it 
exists. 





UT these formal laws are useless unless they 
are founded upon the enlightened belief of 

the sportsmen. We all know that an outdoors- 
man may be a rotten sportsman and yet abide by 
the letter of the game and fish laws. What is 
necessary in addition to adherence to game and 
fish regulations is the spirit of conservation, a vast 
love for wild life which shows itself in treating 
the creatures of forest and stream with respect, 
and in killing them only in moderation. 

This is what we term Conservation Conscious- 
ness, and I don't think it is far 
astray to say that the future of wild 
life in America depends more on the 
growth of this attitude in the public 
mind than it does on any other sin- 
gle factor. 

Research into wild life habits, 
which is now being enormously 
stimulated, is absolutely necessary. 
So is the establishment of refuges, 





the control of vermin and pollution. So is re- 
stocking and scientific management of game and 
fish. But all these activities depend upon the 
development of a public mental attitude which 
will lend them support. And that is why we 
editors may sometimes seem to talk a little too 
much about controlling the killing impulse. 
That is why we have a Hero's Corner. That 
was one of the main reasons why we fought so 
strenuously for the fifteen-duck limit. Educa- 
tion! 

And that is why, just as the fishing season 
opens, we come to you with a special plea to 
think a bit about Conservation Consciousness this 
summer. Nature is just now opening her arms 
to you, beckoning you to the open road, to the 
lake where the most monstrous musky in the 
world is waiting to battle with you, to the stream 
where a rainbow is watching for your fly. Surely 
you can respond in spirit; and, by respecting and 
not desecrating her, give back to nature some- 
thing of the spiritual beauty which she is going to 
lend to you. 


HAT is why we plead with you not to take 

hoggish catches of fish, but to return to the 
water those which you do not need to use 
baits and tackle which give the fish a sporting 
chance to fully respect the game and fish 
laws, to encourage law enforcement by first 
enforcing the law on yourself. 

And next fall, when the duck season opens, 
we hope that the millions of sportsmen who sin- 
cerely believe that fifteen ducks in a day are 
enough for any man will, by their example, 
shame into line the few malcontents who will 
probably crab against the new limit. If conserva- 
tion is to get any place in this country, we've 
got to get behind our law enforcement officers. 
If we don't help them, their work is almost hope- 
less. Let us remember that no law is perfect, 
but that the best policy in the long run is to 
abide by game and fish restrictions—meanwhile 
trying to get the law changed if we think it is 
wrong (as, say, in the case of Sunday blue laws). 
Nullification may seem sometimes to an individ- 
ual to be the only course open to him. But 
if many individuals think that way about the 
game and fish laws, we may as well kiss sport in 
America good-bye. 

Incidentally—we need to spend more of our con- 
servation money on proper patrolling by game 
wardens. Imagine the Biological Survey, with only 
twenty-five Federal game protectors to enforce 

Federal laws in forty-eight states! 
[It is true that the essence of 
conservation is sportsmanlike limits 
imposed by the sportsman on him- 
- , self. His conscience is the court of 
last appeal. But while our con- 
sciences are becoming more civilized, 
it wouldn't be a bad idea to give 
more money and more moral support 

to our game wardens. 
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The author fishing a Berkshire stream 


HE dry fly method of taking trout has been 
more or less widely practiced in this country 
for a matter of some twenty years. During 
; 4 that period it has steadily increased in popu- 
larity, and there is every reason to believe it will con- 
tinue to do so. While much wet fly fishing is done as 
a matter of course, still, as one in fairly close touch 
with angling affairs, the writer finds it difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the preponderance of interest is in 
the dry fly. Yet even today the person who, in an un- 
guarded moment, admits some little familiarity with the 
art of the dry fly fisher is very apt to find himself the 
target for a series of searching inquiries, all showing a 
remarkably comprehensive lack of knowledge regarding 
the dry fly, its nature, origin, and use. 

First, however, it might be best, perhaps, to come 
to some degree of understanding as to what is implied 
by the terms, “wet fly” and “dry fly.” The essential 
and easily understandable difference between wet and 
dry fly fishing for trout, assuming the employment in 
either case of an artificial fly which resembles in at least 
a general way the natural insects upon which trout 
feed at times, is that in wet fly fishing the fly is fished 
underwater, naturally “wet,” while in dry fly fishing it 
is fished floating on the surface, necessarily “dry,” be- 
cause once the fly becomes thoroughly wet it will no 
longer float. While the methods vary in many im- 
portant details, the outstanding practical difference is 
as stated. 

Fly makers tie dry flies with upright wings, at right 
angles, or nearly so, to the body of the fly, to imitate 
the wing position of the natural insects called “duns,” 
the most important class of insects to the angler, and 
to the trout. Likewise, dry flies are dressed in such a 
way as to cause them to float as readily and as long as 
possible. Wet flies have the wing slanting more toward 
the bend of the hook, and in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the body and other materials no attempt is 
made to produce a fly that will stay on the surface, 
rather the opposite. Numbers of wet and dry flies bear 
the same name; such widely used patterns as Royal 
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Coachman, Wickham’s Fancy, Cahill, and Hare’s Ear, 
for example. In such cases there is practically no dif- 
ference in the wet and dry patterns except as above 
noted. Or in other words, there is no peculiar magic 
in a so-called dry fly, as such, and a dry fly fished under- 
water is a wet fly, simply that and nothing more. 

The above is, of course, for reasons which should be 
obvious, only a very general statement of the matter. 
The critically inclined dry fly expert may consider his 
exceptions granted. 

“Angling history,” says Mr. Gill in “Practical Dry 
Fly Fishing,” “does not inform us how long the dry 
fly has been used, in its very limited way, upon Ameri- 
can streams. The author has read many American 
works on angling, and the first reference to genuine 
dry fly fishing that he has so far discovered in an Amer- 
ican book is a short description of English chalk stream 
methods in Dr. Edward Breck’s ‘The Way of the Woods,’ 
published in 1908. 


” R. THAD. NORRIS, known in his day as ‘the dean 

of American anglers’ approached very closely to 
the theories of the dry fly angler of today, when, in 
his interesting work, ‘The American Angler’s Book,’ 
published in 1864, he advised wetting the line occasion- 
ally to make it heavier, saying: ‘The weight of the line 
thus increased helps the cast. If it could be accom- 
plished, the great desideratum would be to keep the 
line wet and the flies dry. I have seen anglers succeed 
so well in their efforts to do this by the means just 
mentioned, and by whipping the moisture from their flies, 
that the stretcher and dropper would fall so lightly, and 
remain so long on the surface, that a fish would rise 
and take the fly before it sank.’ 

“In the same chapter Mr. Norris gives a specific in- 
stance of this style of fishing: ‘It occurred at a pool 
beneath the fall of a dam on the Willowemoc, at a 
low stage of water—none running over. The fish were 
shy and refused every fly I offered them, when my 
friend put on a grannom for a stretcher and a Jenny 
spinner for a dropper. His leader was of the finest 
gut and his flies fresh, and by cracking the moisture 
from them between each throw, he would lay them so 
lightly on the glassy surface that a brace of trout would 
take them at almost every cast and before they sank 
or were drawn away. He had tied these flies and made 


his whip especially for his evening cast on this pool, 
and as the fish would not notice mine I was obliged 
to content myself with 
half 


fish, which in a 
Here was an ex- 


landing his 


hour counted several dozens. 
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emplification of the advantage of keeping one’s flies dry.’” 

A complete and very understandable general description 
of dry fly fishing appears in Louis Rhead’s “Book of Fish 
and Fishing,” published in the same year as Dr. Breck’s 
work, 1908. 

“The art of dry fly fishing is a beautiful and highly 
scientific branch of angling, which has been practiced 
on English streams for some time, and is yearly coming 
more into favor in our own country . . . . It con- 
sists of casting a ‘single’ fly, perfectly dry, upon the 
surface of the water, and floating it passively down- 
stream over a rising fish, instead of submerged and 
guided hither and yon across the current. 


WTHE flies are made especially with cocked wings, and are 
exceedingly small, yet more like nature than the aver- 
age wet fly. They are marvels of neatness and somberness, 
and so naturally are they thrown that they deceive any fish, 
particularly large ones. The angler is supposed to cast 
only when the fish are visibly feeding. He then se- 
lects his fish, gets behind it (that is, below it), and 
prepares for a cast. Then, taking two or three false 
casts in the air to judge the exact distance, the fly is 
thrown with the intention of making it alight gently 
a foot or two above the rising fish, and exactly in his 
line; for a well-fed fish will rarely.go even a few inches 
out of his way for a passing fly. 

“If the fly falls short or wide, it should be left till 
the line has floated some distance to the rear of the 
fish, when it must be picked off and whisked through 
the air two or three times to dry the wings and tackle 
before a new cast is made. To succeed even moderately 
well requires a vast amount of practice; clumsiness and 
bungling are fatal and put the fish down, and it stops 
feeding. If the fly comes down exactly in the right spot, 
the fish takes it; if not, the glittering gut arouses its 
suspicions and it does not fall a victim to the angler’s 
effort. A most important part of this science is to 
recognize readily the fly on which the fish are feeding, 
and be able to match it with a good imitation 
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“The tackle is exceedingly light, and the gut at least 
9 feet long; and the point to be attained is to make the 
fly drop on the water, float upright on the surface for 
a few seconds (as the natural fly does), and then take 
it away again without going under water. The use of 
dry fly fishing may be brought in play for any of the 
trout and char, if the water is suitable. It is, of course, 
more valuable late in the season, when the water is low 
and the sun bright. English streams where the 
art is practiced most are the Test and Itchen Rivers. 
The water is slow, deep, and very clear; they are over- 
fished and the trout are pretty scarce.” 

In the main, the line of demarcation between the 
American and English methods consists in the fact that 
the American dry fly fisher does not limit himself to cast- 
ing only to visibly rising and feeding fish, but fishes 
all the water as when wet fly fishing, floating his fly over 
any likely-looking pool, run, or riffle. Naturally, at 
times, the American dry fly man avails himself of the 
opportunity to cast over a rising trout; but, for reasons 
which will be noted later, such occasions are exceptional 
rather than the rule. 


VER here, owing to the fact that the dry fly angler 

fishes the water and not the rise, wet and dry fly fish- 
ing are in some respects far more closely related than 
is the case in England, where the orthodox dry fly artist 
stalks the trout, casting, as a rule, only to rising and 
feeding fish. From which, incidentally, it logically fol- 
lows that much of the ensuing exposition of the Ameri- 
can dry fly method is—in the very nature of things 
must be—almost equally applicable to either dry or wet 
fly fishing. 

Moreover, such are the angling conditions in this 
country that the fly fisherman to be consistently suc- 
cessful—merely passably so, and not in the sense of 
“making a killing’—can not rely solely upon either 
method; he should be at least moderately expert with 
both the dry and the wet flies, employing one or the 
other as conditions warrant or the (Continued on page 56) 




















































Trout are like fo0ld—they’re where you find them 


For brown trout try casting above the rocks 
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Bringing home a trophy that paid for the long chase 


On tario 


By F. J. Van Voorhis 





OL. TOWNSEND 
WHELEN, in the 
November, 1929, 
issue of OvurTpooR 
Lire, describes a trip which 
he made with a party into 
that vast section lying east 
of the LacSeul and Redlake 
districts of western Ontario. 

In the fall of 1928, Dr. 
Clugh of Akron, Ohio, and 
the writer made a trip into 
this section, going in on the 
15th of October and hunting 











had spent enough time in 
camping that we did _ not 
anticipate any trouble in 
making the trip. We were 
able to engage canoes, 
worked out our list of sup- 
plies, and prepared to start 
about September 15. A few 
days before this date, we re- 
ceived a letter from the head 
guide, saying that his plans 
had been changed and he 
could go with us. We wired 
him to secure two other 








south of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad. We stayed 
in a little cabin about 30 
miles from the railroad, saw lots of game, and each of us 
secured a moose, but that is another story. We had two 
good guides on this trip and they were continually talking 
about the wonderful country lying north on Kimmewan 
and Schist Lakes. 

We finally caught the contagion of their enthusiasm, 
and while waiting for our train at the cabin of one of 
the guides, the evening we left for home, we got some 
maps of the north section and planned a trip for 1929. 
The guides impressed upon us the fact that we would 
have no cabins in which to. stay, but would have to 
carry tents and all of our duffle in canoes. This sort 
of trip had a great appeal to me, because it meant get- 
ting into virgin wilderness, and entirely away from 
civilization. 

As the time approached for our trip in 1929, we re- 
ceived word from the head guide, whom we had engaged 
the year before, that it would be impossible for him to 
accompany us. Doc and I talked it over and decided 
to go alone. We were pretty familiar with the character 
of the country, knew the direction of watercourses, and 





A monarch of the 


guides, canoes, and grub, and 
be ready to start on Sep- 
tember 16. Earl Willard of 
Akron, a very good friend of both of us, had agreed to go 
if we could secure guides, and, when that important matter 
was settled, he made plans to accompany us. 

We arrived at McDougalls’ Mills, a flag stop on 
the Canadian National, about 2 o'clock on the morning 
of September 16, with our duffle and equipment. We had 
a big load, as all equipment, grub, etc., had to be 
loaded in three canoes, but we finally got everything ready 
and left McDougalls’ about 2 p. m. for fifteen days 
in the wilds. 

As each of us had practically the same equipment, 
worked out from previous experience, I will describe 
my own, which was very satisfactory. 

Gun.—I carried a Springfield Sporter, caliber .30-06, 
with Western 180-grain open point ammunition. My 
rifle was equipped with a Belding & Mull hunting scope 
of 3 power, which I had used on former trips and which 
I consider ideal for this kind of hunting. Gun was 
sighted in before leaving home for 200 yards point- 
blank, which meant that no changing of sights was 
necessary even up to 400 yards. To one whose eyesight 


woods laid low 
























is not the best, the telescope sight is necessary, and 
there is a great satisfaction in being able to definitely 
know what you are shooting at, at long’ ranges. 


LEEPING Equipment.—I had a sleeping bag made 

of waterproof canvas, with an air mattress, which 
when deflated took up but little room, and when blown 
up was most comfortable. I had one pair of three 
and one-half point Hudson Bay blankets, with a_ pair 
of cotton blankets to sleep between. 
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coat is frowned upon by many hunters, I consider it 
ideal where the hunting is not in the brush. Mine is 
nearly waterproof, is wind-proof, and very comfortable. 
Cheap canvas gloves and a hunting cap completed the 
outfit of clothing. 

Miscellaneous Equipment.—On this trip I carried a 
Bell & Howell 16 mm. movie camera, and, although I 
had never used one before, I secured four reels of won- 
derful pictures, which are a source of continual joy and 

satisfaction since coming home. 





Although the ground was _ frozen 
nearly every night and we slept on 
the ground, we were never cold at 


Tents—While the guides car- 
ried a plain wall tent, which they 
rigged up on poles cut wherever 
we made camp, I carried with me 
from home my 10x10 umbrella 
tent, with heavy canvas floor. I 
also took from home iron tele- 
phone pole steps for tent stakes, 
and they were ideal in the rocky 
ground where camp was _ usually 
made. This tent, with my sleeping 
bag, mattress, and blankets rolled 
up in it, made a package about 
4 feet long, and 11 inches in 
diameter, and weighed about 60 
pounds. It was easily carried over 
the portages, and loaded nicely in 





Waitin’ fer a Bite 

aay Sear Waitin’ for the fish t’ bite, 

Cork a-bobbin’, pine trees sobbin’, 
Lake all smiles and air so meller, 
Leaves all gold ’n’ red ’n’ yeller, 
Taters bilin’ in the pot, 

Fish a-fryin’ good ’n’ hot. 

Can’t you hear the mess bell ringin’? 
Don’t you hear the cook a-singin’? 
’Tain’t no place t’ fret ’n’ pout, 
For happiness is all about, 

*Tain’t no place to be a-moanin’, 
Can’t see any sense in groanin’, 
Ain’t there plenty to delight, 
Even if the fish don’t bite? 


We are enabled to live over every 
part of the trip in actual motion, 
even to the extent of fishing, and 
the killing of one of the moose. 
We all carried compass, folding 
drinking cup, and had the usual 
hunting knife and sheath. I did 
not carry field glasses, because, 
with telescope sight on my rifle, I had 
found it unnecessary. The other boys 
carried binoculars, and they are a 
necessity with plain sighted rifle. Of 
course it was absolutely necessary, 
on a trip of fifteen days, to keep the 
weight down to the absolute mini- 
mum in order that we might carry 
all supplies in the three canoes. 


OOD.—Sixty loaves of bread, 
—Gus Munch. three large smoked hams, three 


slabs of Canadian bacon, twenty 








the canoes. The comfort we had 
from this tent on cold nights and 
rainy days more than offset the little extra effort it required 
in transportation, 

Clothing.—I wore Bean hunting shoes, 15-inch tops 
with crepe rubber soles, with heavy, long wool socks, 
and the combination is the best possible for this country. 
These shoes were nearly waterproof, slip-proof, and 
comfortable to wear, and I have used them for years 
with the utmost satisfaction. I had two heavy wool 
shirts, medium wool underwear, three pairs heavy wool 
socks, one pair heavy wool pants with lace bottoms, and 
one pair light cotton pants for emergency. I wore a 
light cotton fishing vest because it had lots of pockets, 
and over it a heavy horsehide coat. While the leather 





two dozen eggs, 20 pounds of but- 
ter, seventy-five cans of assorted 
canned fruit, lard, flour, sugar, syrup, and many other 
things. We had a large grub box for each canoe, that 
just fit in the middle between the thwarts. Each was 
covered with oilcloth to make it waterproof, and in 
these boxes all of our grub was carried, except the 
bread, which was in burlap bags. We had slicker cloth, 
which we used to cover each canoe after loading, as a 
protection from water and rain. The matter of stove 
was solved in a very clever way, and the results were 
so satisfactory that I am passing the idea along for the 
benefit of any others who may care to try it. We had 
six pieces of l-inch angle iron cut 28 inches long, and 
two pieces cut 18 inches long (Continued on page 66) 




















This group of snapshots shows the character of the country traversed by the party and the manner in which the hunters 
lived and played 
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A reproduction of a Cody-Carver poster showing the lassoing and capturing of wild buffalo to be trans- 
ported 2,000 miles from their native haunts to add realism to the great ‘‘Wild West’’ show 


he Letters of 


EDITED BY 
Raymond W. Thorp 


SEAR Thorp: Texas Jack, like Buffalo Bill, 
‘Y made his reputation by taking out hunting 
parties, and not by fighting or killing Indians. 
Jack was an honest, kind-hearted boy—he 
never claimed to have killed an Indian. The Earl of 
Dunraven took him to Estes Park, Colo., in 1872, and 
from there to the Yellowstone country, where they 
hunted in Montana and Wyoming. Previous to this 
trip, they had spent about two weeks with me, hunting 
buffalo at my home on the Medicine. Some day I will 
tell you an amusing story connected with the first buffalo 
killed by the Earl. The Earl took Jack on the hunt I 
mention, because Jack was a jolly and companionable 
man. If you have a book called “The Great Divide,” 
written by Dunraven, you will find Jack’s picture in it 
—a very good likeness. Jack was a very good revolver 
shot and a fair game shot. He made quite a reputa- 
tion by going out with the Pawnees on a 
buffalo hunt as trail agent in 1872. Neither 
Texas Jack nor Buffalo Bill ever killed an 
Indian. 3uffalo Bill claims to have done 
everything just a little bit better than any other 
western man; in other words, he tried to make 
himself superior to all the western men that 
ever lived, when, if the truth were told, he 
would be revealed as the greatest prairie faker 
that ever lived. 
All the sensational stories and books written 
about him have been written by his paid press 
agents or his personal friends. I tell you, as 
[ told his relatives this summer in Omaha, that 
Buffalo Bill was on the plains four 
vears, and in the show _ business 
forty-five. He was never on the 
plains until he went to Hays City in 
1868, left there, and came over to 
Fort McPherson with General Mer- 
ritt and Carr in ’69. Left there in 
the fall of 1872 and went on the stage, 
where he remained for ten straight 
years, and then I put him in the Wild 
West business. In 1876 he hung 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES ON THE 
EXPLOITS OF THE GREATEST 
RIFLE SHoT OF His Day 


Doc Carver 


that ’76 campaign. Some of the reservation Indians 
with Yellow Hand started out to join the outside In- 
dians. General Merritt, with some soldiers, went to 
bring them back. When the Indians saw the soldiers, 
they started to run, all but Yellow Hand, who, to show 
how brave he was, rode up and down in front of the 
soldiers. The letter explains. And even if Cody had 
killed him, it would not have been any credit to him 
or any other man, to shoot an Indian who was harm- 
lessly showing off. 

‘Buffalo Chips,” whose real name was Jim White, was 
nothing more than a man Friday to Bill Cody. In their 
make-believe contracts with railroads to furnish meat 
for men, practically all of the buffaloes were killed by 
White—he was a fair butcher. He took charge of Bill’s 
horses. When Cody left the plains in ’72 he did not 
take White with him, as he was a big, awkward chunk 

of a man with a pock-marked face. Not very 
attractive as a matinee idol. However, he was 
a real Kit Carson man, and knew every foot 
of the West, from the Missouri River to 
California. 


ERHAPS it will surprise you, Thorp, to 
learn that I think Bill Cody was a horse 
thief and a patent medicine man. He was ar- 
rested and spent several days in the guard- 
house and the consequences of his theft would 
have been very serious but for the interven- 
tion of Dave Perry, the bad man of North 
Platte, and proprietor of the Keg Saloon at 
North Platte, Nebr.—a personal friend of mine. 
Perry had bought the stolen horses from him. 
He was in partnership with Frank 
Powell, “White Beaver,” of La 
Crosse, Wis., in a patent cough 
medicine venture. Some day I will 

tell you the whole story. 

Many thanks for your most in- 
teresting letter, but how I laughed 
when you told me what a great 
writer you think I would make. If 





around Pine Ridge Agency for a 
while, but he never saw an Indian in 


Johnnie Baker, a noted westerner, 
mentioned in Doc Carver’s letters 


my stomach were as weak as the 
Colorado scout’s, I am_= sure vour 


















words of praise would have killed me. Let me say that 

were I in a writing contest, with a pile of buffalo chips 

as prize, I do not believe that even a slight odor would 

be wafted in my direction. Doc W. F. Carver. 
Mar. 1, 1927. 


My dear Thorp: Regarding the Earl of Dunraven. 
| hunted with Texas Jack and Dunraven in 1872. In ’73, 
they again came out to my place for a buffalo hunt, 
bringing with them a Dr. Kingsley. The herds of 
buffalo, at 
that time, had 
vorked over 
to the Repub- 
lican and 
Frenchman 
Rivers, so 
they succeed- 
ed in killing 
only one old 
bull. They 
then started 
for Fort Mc- 
Pherson, tak- 
ing the head 
with them, as 
Dunraven 
anted to 
haveit mount- 
ed. They had 
gotten as far 
as Jack Bratt’s 
cow ranch on 
Fox Creek, 
when they 
changed their 
minds and de- 
cided to re- 
turn {0 mfnfy 
place for an 
elk and ante- 
lope hunt. So 
they cached 
the head on ™ - 
Miss Lillian F. Smith, a con- 


sratt S ranch, temporary :'of Carver’s, men- 
expecting to tioned by him 

get it on their 

return, and came back to mv home. We 
ent on a ten days’ shooting trip, and 
had wonderful luck. After the hunt they 
cut across the country to North Platte, Nebr., 
instead of going to Fort McPherson. At 
North Platte, Dunraven and Jack took the 
cars for Denver, as they were going on a 
hunting trip in Estes Park, Colo. While 
hunting there, Dunraven saw the _ possibili- 
ties for a wonderful land development, which 
was sure to come in the early future. So 
the following year, when he returned to 
: this country for a trip up into the Yellow- 
‘tone country with Texas Jack, he had his 
agents purchase thousands of acres of the 
-stes Park country which he had looked over 
the previous year. He lost this property in 
‘ater years—you have read an account of his 
fosing it. But as Dunraven was worth mil- 
Hons of dollars, the loss did not mean much 
to him. Perhaps you have read about his 
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old bulls, and killed the one with the best head. This 
head I took to McPherson Station and shipped to him. 
When the Earl received the box, he opened it in the 
presence of Jack and Dr. Kingsley. When Jack saw the 
head, he threw up his hands and started to say, “Jesus 
Christ, that’s not the head of the buffalo you killed,” 
but caught himself just in time and changed it to “Jesus 
Christ, didn’t that head keep well?” The head was frozen 
just enough to keep well, and was still fresh enough, 
after having been dead five or six days, to prove to Jack 
that it was not the original head. For my 
trouble, Dunraven sent me a_ present 
of $250. 


\ HEN I went to London a few years 

later, the Earl was one of the first 
men in England to look me up and invite 
me to his home. I accepted his invitation 
to dine with him. When dinner was an 
nounced, we walked into a spacious dining 
room, and upon the walls were mounted 
the heads of animals killed in all parts of 
the world. My place at the table faced 
the part of the wall upon which the buffalo 
head from the Medicine was mounted. As 
[ sat down, Dunraven said, “Carver, you 
remember that head, don’t you? Isn't it 
a beauty?” I answered, “I remember it 
very well. I am glad you have it so nicely 
mounted.” We spent a most delightful eve- 
ning together. 

A few days later, I was invited by Sir 
John Ashley and a party of gentlemen to 
breakfast (an invitation to breakfast being 
quite the thing over there). Every gentle 
man in the party was a titled man. Dur- 
ing the course of conversation, the sub 
ject of America was brought up, and they 
asked me if I[ 
had met Dun 
raven, when he 
was hunting in 
this country. 
One of the 
men asked me 
whether the 
Earl hunted 
on foot or 
horseback, and 
whether or not 
he shot well. | 
told them a 
very pretty 
story about the 
Earl being a 
good shot. 
Then they 
wanted to 
know if I didn’t 
know of some 
funny story 
connected with 
the Earl’s hunt- 
ing trip to 
America — and 
I, like the fool 
boy that I was, 
told them the 


castle in Ireland, his magnificent home in Ned Buntline, Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) and story of the 
ngland, and his vast estates all over the Jack Omohundro (Texas Jack) as they appeared buffalo head, 


British Empire. 

After the hunt in Estes Park, in ’73, they 
went to New York. Late in the fall, just at the begin- 
ning of winter, Dunraven sent a telegram to me, in care 
©t General Reynolds, who sent it out to my home by 
«a couple of soldiers, in which he asked me to go to 
Fox Creek, get the cached buffalo head, and ship it to 
‘ew York to him. I went to Fox Creek after the head, 
hut found that the skunks, rats, and porcupines had 
destroyed it. One look was enough for me, so I rode 
over into the big canyon back of Fox Creek, found three 









in Buntline’s drama, ‘‘Scouts of the Prairie’ 





how I had 
killed and 
shipped to him the head of which he was so proud be- 
cause he thought it was a trophy of his prowess. The 
story produced a great deal of merriment among them, 
as Dunraven had told them, so many times, what a 
long shot he made to kill the buffalo, what a beauty it 
was, and so on, ad infinitum. That little story cost him 
more than a thousand pounds. His friends kidded him 
almost to death. Finally, he got even by saying, “I 
am prouder of the head, now that I know Carver killed 
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This picture was taken June 16, 1927, at Norfolk, Nebr., when these frontiersmen were visiting Dr. Richard Tanner (Diamond 












Dick). Left to right—Pawnee Bill, Capt. Lute North, Deadwood Dick, Dr. W. F. Carver, Idaho Bill, and Diamond Dick 


it, than I was when I thought that I had killed it 
myself.” 
[ could continue and tell you pages about Dun- 


raven’s hunting experiences. Here is an amusing story 
of one of his hunting trips in Nebraska. They came 
out to my country and pitched their tents at the 
mouth of the Mitchell, a little stream running into the 
Medicine, about a quarter of a mile from my _ shack. 
Early in the evening, a good, old-fashioned Nebraska 
twister came along, blew their tents down, turned the 


wagons over, and scattered everything they had _ all 
over 10 acres. Soaking wet, he, Kingsley, and Jack 


came up to my little shack and spent the night. Of 
course, on all hunting trips there is always a supply of 
whisky which seldom gets lost, so the night was spent, 
not in sleep, but in drinking whisky and drying clothes 
—and it was mostly Scotch highballs. And it took three 
days to gather up the mules, tents, bedding, food, etc., 
and get ready to continue the hunt. 


]F WHAT I have told vou, thus far, about Buffalo Bill 

surprises you, you would be dumfounded if you knew 
all the complete and truthful information that I possess 
regarding the greatest prairie faker that ever lived. As 
[ wrote you before, Bill Cody got his reputation, not by 
fighting and scalping Indians, but by taking hunting 
parties out. It was his name, and not the man, that 
made him. 

He appeared on the scene in 1869, just as the Union 
Pacific Railroad was completed—and at that time any- 
thing from the West was jumped at, and grabbed with 
both hands, by newspaper men. The thing that touched 
off the fireworks, though, was when Duke Alexis came 
to this country in ’72 and came out into my country for 
a buffalo hunt on the Red Willow. Buffalo Bill was 
on this hunt. Col. E. C. Judson (Ned Buntline), who 
was quite a traveler, story-teller, and writer, saw an 
opportunity to make some money by writing up western 
characters. He made an agreement with Buffalo Bill 


and Texas Jack to put them on the stage and flood the 
country with fictitious literature, telling how wonderful 
they were. 


He also took a shot at California Joe, Little 








Buckshot, “The Whirlwind of the Prairie,” and Charlie 
Emmett, “Dashing Charlie.” He wanted to include Wild 
Bill and myself, but we both refused to be included in 
the bunch. J. W. Buel, another man of the Cody stripe, 
wrote the most damnable lies ever written, a lot of 
trash, and published it in a book called “The Heroes ot 
the Plains.” 

The stories written by Ned Buntline and Buel started 
such men as Printiss Ingraham, who wrote 450 dime 
novels about Bill, John M. Burke, and Peak, editor of 
a little paper in North Platte, Nebr., and a friend of 
Cody’s. Peak’s paper handled the Associated Press, and 
this enabled them to flood the country with stuff about 
Bill Cody, giving him credit for thousands of things 
that he never did. The cheap papers and boys’ maga- 
zines were filled with western trash. The fall of ’72, less 
than four years from the time he arrived on the plains, 
he went into the theatrical game. As he hadn’t done 
anything wonderful on the plains, it was necessary for 
those interested in him, financially, to tell lies about 
him in order to get and keep the interest of the public. 
As you say, he surrounded himself with the greatest lot 
of bull-newspaper men who ever lived. And he spent 
his last dollar to keep them going. He had several books 
written about Buffalo Bill, and they were paid for by 
Wm. F. Cody. The following is quoted from an article 
published in a Denver paper, which will give you a pretty 
good idea of his way of doing business. 


AST three paragraphs from an article regarding Dr. 
Carver in “The Scout,” published in the Colorado Sun, 
at Denver, Monday, July 18, 1892: 

“Whether Dr. Carver’s venture in theatrical life will 
prove a financial success remains to be seen. Buffalo Bill 
had experience in that line. While here last winter on 
a visit to his sister, he told of his stage experience. He 
had been feted and petted in Europe, and thought all 
he had to do was to go on the stage at once and be- 
come great. 

“He tells the story best himself. ‘I thought if I went 
on the stage, everyone would have to come and see me 
I had a thrilling piece, where (Continucd on page 8& 
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the Dove 


if - By George F. Bird 
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A Southern pond, to which the doves come at night to drink. They enerally roost in the trees near the edge of a 
lake, and too often are bagged by pot-shooting hunters who wait on the ground beneath the trees 


HILE the West and % 
the Far West and 
the North in general 
; know comparatively 
little shout the sport to be had 
in the pursuit of the wild dove, 
in the South and Southwest it 
is beloved among hunters for 
its speed and grace in the air, 
the difficulty with which it is 
hit, and the wonderful flavor 
of its dark-colored flesh. 

The hunter in the North 
seldom couples the thought of 
sport afield with the plaintive 
love call of the dove, as it is 
known north of the line. But 
ask a Georgia or Florida 
cracker, or a native of any of 
the other southern states. For 
that matter, many a_ hunter 
from far above the line has turned south 
in the hunting season to pursue this game 
bit of feathered dynamite to the happy 
hunting grounds in a peanut field in the 
old South. 

Two trips into the far South, just four 
years apart, tell an interesting but some- 
what gloomy tale of this fine bird. 

The morning of the first hunt, Christ- 
mas, 1925, broke warmly over a 12-acre 
dove field, where eighteen of us had been 
waiting an hour or more with the expec- 
tation of some of the best shooting the 
entire South affords. And we got it. 
Shortly before sunrise the doves began to sweep into the 
field, announced at first only by the thrilling whistle of their 
wings. 

They poured into the field at first singly, then in pairs, and 
finally, as the light grew brighter, they came in flocks, often 
aS many as twenty at a time. But the shooting began with 
the singles quite awhile before it was light enough to see 
the mat or the front sight of a shotgun. 

The battle was on. Burst after burst of gunfire swept 
around the field as the doves, once they had crossed the line 
of fire, were driven around and around the field by the con- 
secutive salvos of the eighteen guns. 

The hunters had been properly stationed—one man at each 














Above—A mourning dove, from a 
painting by Fuertes. Below—A cane ; 
dove photographed on her nest. hurry and alignhts the same way; more 


Courtesy U. S. Biological Survey 


of the corners, others along the 

fences, and four men distrib- 

uted in the middle of the field 

to keep the birds from lighting. 

The hunt was more than a 

casual affair; it took on the 
nature of a drive. 

On three sides of the field 
were woods, on the fourth side 
an open field, with drinking 

a ponds and lakes liberally scat- 
tered within a half-mile in any 
direction. It was an ideal lo- 
cation, in a comparatively iso- 
lated region, and the doves evi- 
dently had found it to the 
liking, for they were present in 
numbers that must have totale: 
thousands. Peanuts and chu! 
fers, partly uprooted and — 
chewed by hogs that had bee 

turned in to fatten, were the ies that 
brought the doves to the field in 
droves. 

The dove, widely called in this coun 
try the turtledove, but which should be 
known as the mourning or Carolina dove, 
is driven by a gnawing appetite and a 
high-speed engine to seek food witl 
recklessness unequaled by any other bird. 
Its flight is always at top speed. It leaves 
the ground or the trees in a magnificent 


over, it swoops as it flies, darting easily 
from side to side, and so adding con 
siderably to the difficulty of placing a pattern of shot 
in front of it. While its body is about the size of 
robin, its wings are longer and its body beautifully stream 
lined. 

A hard-to-hit bird, it might be called. And though 
there are a few birds that can outfly it, the dove is yet 
one of the speediest and most difficult birds to hit on the 
wing. It differs from all other birds in the fact that, though 
shot at many times, it will come back again and again to the 
same field, almost as often as driven out. 

In this 12-acre field the gunners were never out of range 
of some one of the party. Why there were no accidents i 
still somewhat of a mystery for (Continued on page 82) 
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HEN the aspirations of 
an angler fail to include 
desire to catch a speci- 
men of a large or small- 
mouth bass far above the average in weight, you can cor- 
rectly describe him as one without vision, or else his 
sport has no firm hold upon him. Some would actually 
say such a man was impossible, without any further 
explanation, for they estimate him by themselves, as they 
know that the very first bass they took, no matter the 
size, immediately caused a desire to catch a larger one. 
[ have had the good fortune to fish for bass in almost 
every state of the Union in brief and long spells, covering 
in the same manner most of the bass 
waters of Canada. And I have come to 
realize that there is additional spice to 
the sport when you begin to specialize 
in certain big bass instead of the ones 
that luck causes to rise to your fly. I 
believe the fascination is greater in every 
way when you lure a big bass 
that you have seen lurking in 
a certain spot, and that pos- 
sibly has eluded your fly cast- 
ing artistry for some time, 
than when you catch the fel- 
low that comes out militantly 
and unexpectedly from some- 
where when you are after any- 
sized fish, just so it con- 
forms to the legal limit. 


B 
reginning-~ 


mouth in the Current River 
country where I spent many 
years, that continually puzzled 
me. When [ say I ultimately 
caught the same fish, I am 
only indulging in conjecture. 
I had seen it frequently, but 
after the taking of my fish it 
was a long while before I saw 
another of similar magnitude 
in the place where it -had 
stayed. 

Connected with the ultimate and 
taking of this fish was my 
guiding the late Emerson 
Hough, author of the Ameri- 
can epic, “The Covered Wag- 
on.” Many a time I had seen 
this big boy down deep in the 
clear bit of eddy back of 
Lowery Rock. Only one time 
had I seen him rise to the 
surface for food or even in play, 
and least of all to any of the various 
offerings with which I continually tried 
to tempt him. I noted his presence when 
[ went to the spring at the base of the 
Rock to drink, and naturally gazed down 
into the deep, clear hole to see what 
sort of finny life was there, as is the 
custom of an angler, no matter what his intentions. He was 
completely perceptible at the bottom of the 20-foot depth. 
He paid little attention to me, doubtless feeling extra security 
from being able to discover things quite a ways off and 
also learning quite a good deal about human tendencies 
from the number of people who visited the little spring for 
drinking purposes. 


By GUY W. 





A few of the big bass 


A 4,000 Mile Portage 


A most unusual fishing serial, telling how PAUT WA, 
wn GARTNER and his companion toted a canoe to 

There was a 6-pound small- the famous fishing waters of 
other states of the Northwest 


Bright Days and Dark 
1 narrative article on what weather does to trout fishing, 


by RAY BERGHAN 
Cypress Lake Large-Mouths 


VON SCHRILTZ 


ia sizzler of a Tennessee bass 


Ghosts of Long Lake 


In which the ahosts turn out to be Great Northern pike 
by HOWARD F. DODDS 


SAMUEL G.CAMP’S“ Taking Trout with the Dry Fly”’ 
Part II—Tackle and Flies 


The July Issue will be our Big Mid-Summer Fishing 


Number 


Only once did I see him make a 
foray from his haunts. One evening 
he ventured forth 40 feet from the 
hole into the swift shallow, cutting 
along the reedy growths of the gravel bar adjacent to where [ 
was wading upstream by casting—by no means an easy job! 
—and charged into an immense school of minnows in three 
distinct dartings above water, revealing his tremendous size 
and sending the minnows out of the water in a momentary 
showering of silver sides. Then, as if Satan were after him, 
he raced to his underwater haunt with incredible speed. 
When Emerson Hough arrived, a sudden thought came to 
me and I acted upon it. Perhaps my decision would raise the 

cautious big boy into striking. Just before, 

Hough had written an article for the Sat- 

urday Evening Post, in which he declared 

that Jenny Lind was the most useless of 

trout flies, because it resembled nothing in 

nature upon which trout at any time feed. I 

took him to task for this and told him that. 
while no prey of bass resembled 
it, he would surely take one of 
good size with this fly. Hough, 
usually adamant in his convic- 
tions, probably out of courtesy 
me, tied to his leader a 
Jenny Lind on a No. 4 hook 
and began casting downstream 
as I directed, hugging very close 
to the rocky shore line on ac- 
count of his dislike for such 
fast water with a rocky under- 
footing. On account of his 
trepidation he had altogether too 
much slack in his pick-up, but 
all the better, I thought would 
his fault work into my plans. 


Hyvominag and 


E HAD no idea of the pool 

back of the rocky shore 

line, and when he cast a bit 

downstream beyond it, the up- 

stream whirl caught his fly be- 

fore he could even start to re- 

trieve it, due to the slack line, 

and carried it back over the pool. 

Emerson shouted that he had 

caught on a rock. But when [| 

heard the presaging splash [ 

knew differently. Nor was 

there any guessing going on 

when, a second later, that bass 

charged for the long, shallow 

rapids, in a great aerial flight, 

with that Jenny Lind in 

its mouth. I really think that Emer- 

son Hough was more tired than the 

fish when I netted it for him. And 

that instant was the only time I ever 

heard him admit, though grudgingly, that 

any angler had caught a fish with a Jenny 

Lind, and that the fishing characteristics 

of bass compared favorably with those of his beloved and 
favorite trout. 

The big bass had yielded to the attractions of something 
it had never seen before, though I had tried many offerings 
of a kindred nature without result. 

If, in advance, it were possible to solve every angle of 
bass fishing just as you wished, which means catching big 
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fish when the desire seizes you, the element 
of sport would be wholly lacking. Made to 
order sport invariably becomes of the listless 
sort. 

In western Quebec there is a formidable 
little waterway, known as Black River, which 
terminates when it meets the majestic Ot- 
tawa. There I met a large bass and eventually 
won a gruelling battle with him a mile or so 
from the big river into which it empties. 


N THE advice of the local hotel keeper, a 

man with an Irish name and Irish ancestry, 
but who spoke the typical Quebec patois, I 
whipped pretty thoroughly the upper river waters 
above a dam and the beautiful, irregular falls 
that charge down close to the local hydro plant. 
| raised many bass and wall-eyes. Their atten- 
tion to me was neither impartial nor divided. One 
cast brought a small-mouth and 
the next a wall-eye, which is 
known there as dore and pick- 
erel. Dore is permissible on ac- 
count of the coloring. The term 
pickerel is only an error in clas- 
sification which seems to hold 
good in all the north country. 

Up to a certain moment, none 
of my catches was above or- 
dinary size; in fact they were 
below, and all save a few found 
themselves, after some distress, 
returned to their brown water 
home. Perhaps I would never 
have seen my big bass of that 
stream had I not observed the 
casting antics of two French commercials, which is what they 
call traveling salesmen in those parts. They were below the 
falls, where the river divides into two merry stretches 
through the medium of an old logging breakwater, and 
their objective (which to my eyes was ridiculous) was into 
the widest and main part of the river. The taller of the two 
stood on the top of that breakwater and by hand flung with 
all his might a heavily leaded spoon out into the middle of 
the swift water. His fat and jovial companion waded out 
and very frequently, when the spoon lodged on rocks and 
could not be retrieved, he acted as retriever, paying no 
attention to the amount of disturbance he was creating by 
his splashing. 

Came the time when the wide, fat one, Ouillet, rebelled. 
Despite the protestations, with many gestures, of the tall, 
thin de Montrevil that he loved him and that he would do 
anything for him but go into the water himself, the human 
retriever emphatically declared that the river was altogether 
too cold to permit of further indulgence, and the tall one 


Ozark at the right is tell- 

ing this Big Boy a few 

things about fishing as 

only Ozark can when he 

unwinds on his favorite 
topic 
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Above and in the circle are views of the beautiful lakes 
in the McGregor Lakes region of Quebec 


could show his love for him in no better manner than 
by keeping his lure from fouling on the rocks. Just 
at this juncture the troublesome lure caught on a 
rock. Ouillet refused to dislodge it, whereupon de 
Montrevil gave a vicious tug on the lure. The spoon 
came loose, but the momentum imparted to it threw 
it back of the angler into the narrower division 
of the river, into the very circling pool which 
commenced it. Not alarmed by this, the angler began to 
recover his lure, hand over hand, from the small pool. Sud- 
denly he saw what both Ouillet and I saw at the same time, 
probably what was one of the largest small-mouths of 
the north country, leisurely swimming behind the lure but 
refusing to touch it, for he was doubtless aware of our pres- 
ence and suspected that it was being manipulated by human 
hands. 


HE thin one gave an immediate display of true French 

volubility, running to the place with gesturing hands 
and giving forth exclamations so rapidly I could not keep 
pace with them. No less excitable was the other one, but 
his obesity precluded such speed. In his nervous haste de 
Montrevil wound that line around himself at least twenty- 
five times, before he got it in the lair of the bass. But that 
old denizen would not be drawn into sight again by any such 
methods. It was past noon when the tall one gave it up 
as hopeless and returned to the (Continued on page 59) 


Center—A glimpse ot an- 
other of the McGregor 
lakes 





Left—Four bass 
that promise a 
square meal 
for the hungry 
fisherman 
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Far up on a pine clad shoulder in the heart of the Kootenays— 

I had clambered through brush and boulder since dawn, and my muscles ached— 
When sudden the shadows lightened and there fell on my startled gaze 
The sight of a rough log cabin on the shores of a sapphire lake. 

The sun, from the western heavens, shone in through the open door, 
And I felt my spirit leavened with hope, and a great desire 

For coffee, and Reads: and bacon, and a bunk on the cabin floor; 

For a chat with a fellow being, and a pipe by the open fire. 

For man was here and I felt it; I hastened and almost ran— 

The grass was like emerald velvet and my shoe-pacs made no sound— 
Then I rounded the cabin’s corner, and I came on a grizzled man 

Who was planting a rough-hewn tablet at the head of a tiny mound. 


IT 


He was old, this Man 0’ the Mountain, and his frame was gaunt and lean; 
But life, like a pulsing fountain, flashed out through his every move; 

A mane like a hoary lion’s, from a forehead lined and seamed, 

Rose up in what seemed defiance of the softer things—like love. 

His hands were gnarled and toughened like a bull-pine’s twisted grain; 

The winds of the years had roughened his cheeks like an ill-tanned hide; 

But the steel-gray eyes he lifted were filled with a poignant pain, 

And he buried those time-scarred features in his tough old hands—and cried. 
I read, past his drooping shoulder: ‘“‘BESS, KilLed by a SneaK, Lies Here’’— 
Deep carved in that rough-hewn boulder; and silent I stole away, 

For I felt like a man caught cheating; at the cabin I dropped my gear, 

Then he came with a hearty greeting, and a smile in his eyes of gray. 


Ill 


That night, while the open fire snapped a challenge to mountain air, 
And the leaping sparks soared higher from its writhing heart of gold, 
He gazed through the open doorway at that deeper shadow there, 
Then cleared his throat for a story—and this is the tale he told. 
She’d a royal line to back her, an’ a mile of pedigrees— 

Brought in by McLeod, the factor of the post at Devil’s Gates— 
McLeod sold three of her brothers for sixty pounds apiece, 

But she wa’n’t so big as the others, an’ I won her on queens an’ eights. 
We came back home a-flyin’, an’ she grew like a marshland weed; 
She’d a heart like an old he-lion, an’ brains enough for a pair; 

I trained her for grouse an’ “grunter” an’ all that the hills here breed 
In the way of sport for the hunter—but she worked at her best on bear. 


eke * 





IV 


A-many’s the time I've seen her, with her naggin’ nip an’ dash, 

Hold a bear with a temper meaner than sin from a savin’ run, 

Till I’d hear ’em an’ come a-prancin’ to settle the critter’s hash; 

Then she'd laugh, with her brown eyes dancin’, to say she’d enjoyed the fun. 
| mind—’twas a year last autumn—she pulled me out of a jam; 

I was workin’ that southeast bottom, an’ I’d left Bess here in the shack, 
Account of a half-breed Peigan who was trappin’ below the dam, 

An’ who looked like he’d loot the diggin’s if ever we turned our backs. 

I was crossin’ that brushy hollow, where I’d come on some likely float— 
There wa’n’t no trail to follow, an’ the goin’ was tough an’ slow— 

When sudden my scalp went bristly, an’ my heart flopped up in my throat, 
As I faced an old he-grizzly, beside of a fresh killed doe. 
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V 
A rumble like growin’ thunder welled up from his mighty chest, 
An’ I felt I aa made a blunder, an’ my doubts sprang up afresh 
| As to whether my .30 rifle was equal to such a test, 
Or would prove what it seemed—a trifle—to that mountain of charging flesh. | 
There wa’n’t no time for dreamin’, for he came like the Wrath o’ God, 
With his bloodshot eyes a-gleamin’ an’ his jaws all flecked with foam; 
His fangs was yellow an’ horrid—he was distant a short ten rod— 
When I lined my sights on his forehead, an’ pressed the trigger home. 
That first shot glanced an’ tore a ragged piece from his ear; 
The second I planted lower, an’ he staggered some as it struck; 
But he came on, madder than ever, an’ I felt a quiver of fear, 
Then I jerked too hard on the lever, an’ a shell slipped back an’ stuck. 
VI 
That’s how Scott, of the Northwest Mounted, got caught when he lost his life; 
I knowed my time was counted in minutes, or maybe less; 
The brush seemed to cling an’ bind me as I reached for my huntin’ knife, 
When, out of the brush behind me, with eager yelp came—Bess. 
Right out through the cabin window when the rifle spoke, she came— 
Her breast showed a bloody windrow where the broken edges sank— 
But she never made no error in playin’ this sort of game, 
Just rushed for that chargin’ terror an’ set her teeth in his flank. 
He let out a proper beller of anger, surprise an’ pain; 
First whirled on the little feller, then headed again for me; 
But every time that he started she’d come from behind again, 
An’ he’d whirl, to find she’d departed, as lively as Paddy’s flea. 


Vil 
I don’t know how long she held him, while I fumbled to clear that jam— 
Sure; I could have beat it an’ left ’em, but I ain’t just built that way 
A guy that will shift his trouble on a pal ain’t worth a damn; 
So I worked out that cussed double, an’ took a hand in the fray. 
Now, Bess was findin’ this battle a sort of a wild affair; 
This wa’n’t the kind of cattle she’d met in her former scraps; 
She’d learned how to “nip an’ scatter’ on black an’ cinnamon bear, 
But this was a different matter, an’ a serious one, perhaps. 
She never stopped for a minute; she was in an’ out like a flash; 
When an openin’ showed, she was in it—when he turned to strike, she had fled; 
But her speed had begun to diminish, an’ he caught her one vicious slash, 
Just before I gave him his finish, with the gun two feet from his head. 





VIII 
She was woefully torn an’ battered; that blow had cost her an eye, 
Had torn one ear to tatters, an’ slashed her from neck to flank. 
I carried her home in a blanket, an’ I thought she would shorely die, 
But I gave her milk an’ she drank it, an’ licked at my hand for thanks. 
But it wa’n’t the bear that got her, though she bore his marks to the end; 
In a week she was able to totter about on her shaky pins, 
An’ I declared a vacation—for a man must stick by a friend— 
An’ she wagged her appreciation from her bed on a pile of skins. 
By spring she was bright an’ clever, an’ wild to go for a mush; 
Lively an’ quick as ever, but scarred, as I think I’ve said; 
An’ then, one day she vanished, an’ I found her out in the brush, 
With her legs drawed up in anguish; all twisted, an’ cold an’—dead. 


IX 


A man who’s so mean an’ dirty as to set out pizened bait 

Should be taught with a .30-30 that even a wolf has rights. 

I was some het up an’ bitter as I thought of that half-breed skate, 
An’ I'd shorely a’ beefed the critter if I'd lined him above my sights. 
But he’d gathered his traps an’ beat it, an’ I follered close behind— 
Just grabbed what grub I needed, an’ it’s little enough I took— 

I had plenty of ammunition, an’ just one thought in mind— 

A lanl an’ fast ambition to bring that skunk to book. ‘ 

For nigh to a year I trailed him, an’ it wa’n’t no pleasure trip; 

It looks like I should a’ nailed him, but it wa’n’t to be, I guess; 

I chased him to Mount McKinley, an’ there he gave me the slip, 
So I figgered luck was agin me, an’ I mushed back home to Bess. 


X 
You reckon I’m weak for cryin’ for a pup that was scarred an’ blind? 
Well, maybe; I’m not denyin’ I set great store by Bess; ‘ 
I live down close to the gravel, an’ I’m not what you'd call refined, 
But I’ve planted some men in my travels I’ve respected a damn sight less! 
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anglers, I caught my _ first 
Candidly, I had never heard 
of fly fishing when I started the angling 
. game, and all the fishermen [ knew were 
exclusively users of bait. And the worm worked ex- 
ceedingly well for the native trout of our local 
streams, which were all small spring brooks. Of 
course there were many different opinions as to the 
best kind of worms to use. A number of the fellows 
contended that there was nothing quite as good as 
night crawlers. Others preferred small worms and 
wanted them of a certain coloration, not to mention 
length and diameter. My pal, for instance, wanted them 
as red as possible; the size made no difference to him. 
At first I did not have any prefer- 
ences, but as I became more experi- 
enced I found that I had leanings 
towards the hard, whitish worms of 
the brookside. It always seemed to 
me that the trout took this worm 
better than any other; as if they 
knew it well, and liked it. Worms 
from the stream side to entice the 
fish in that stream seemed to me the 
fitting and logical thing. 
3ut worm fishing had its limita- 
tions, although we never considered 
them in those days. After the brooks 
became low and clear, we could not 
seem to catch any trout, no matter 
how hard we tried. Oddly enough, 
we just took it for granted that 
trout could not be taken’ under 
those conditions, so we never went 
fishing after the high waters of 
spring had subsided, unless it were 
after a rain which raised or dis- 
colored the brooks. We never tried 
to analyze the situation; to attempt 
to fathom the reason why. “The 
trout ain’t bitin’,” explained every- 
thing quite satisfactorily to our self-satisfied selves ; con- 
sequently, our trout fishing season was over just as soon 
as low water and hot weather arrived, however early. 


IKE many other 
trout on a worm. 


I MUST have drifted along in this rut for at least three 

years. During that time I established quite a reputation 
among the fellows with whom I traveled, and, unfor- 
tunately, this retarded my growth as an angler, mainly 
because I became quite egotistical in matters pertaining 
to fishing, and thought that I knew all there was to know 
about it. 

“If Bergie can’t get ’em, nobody can,” became the pet 
phrase of our crowd. It’s no wonder that I considered 
myself the best of anglers. It’s no wonder that my im- 


I had taken my first trout ona 
dry fly 


mature mind swelled until it almost burst. The only 
wonder is that the praise did not spoil me entirely; make 
me a conceited, know-it-all fisherman for the rest of my 
days. If this had happened, I would never be writing 
tales of fishing today. Extreme egotism stunts the 
growth of an angler. The really well-informed fisher- 
man fully realizes how little he actually knows about the 
game. For that reason, he is always willing to take sug- 
gestions and listen to the opinions of others, even the 
novice at times, for beginners do often unwittingly 
stumble over unexpected obstacles which impede the 
progress of the expert. 
I think that the outdoor magazines had most to do 
with my evolution as an angler. I know they made me 
realize that I knew very little about 
fishing, and they reduced the youthful 
swelled head to normal. After that 
much was accomplished, I started to 
grow, because I knew my limitations 
and began to look for ways to over- 
come them. 


THE stories I read of fly fishing 

fascinated me. Naturally, they 
created within me a desire to be- 
come a fly fisherman and, acting 
on this thought, I wrote to one ot 
the angling editors for advice. 
Under his guidance I purchased 
my first fly rod and really got 
started in the game of angling. 

Then for a time I went to the 
other extreme. I started fishing 
with a fly at the opening of the sea- 
son, to the great amusement of my 
friends, who caught trout with 
their worms while I came home 
empty-handed. The trouble was 
that I did not adapt myself to the 
conditions. Bait will always bring 
best results when the water is high anil 
slightly discolored, and I should have used a worm at this time. 

Then one day I read that fly fishing was best from 
June 1 on. That was just about the time we fellows 
considered the trout fishing over. Of course, this heart- 
ened me greatly, and I determined to give up the sum- 
mer lake fishing and devote the time to trout. But | 
soon found out that the time of year alone did not mean 
that one could catch trout with a fly, and I failed miser- 
ably. It was rather heart-rending—the endless days of 
fishing and the empty creel at the end of them. It was 
through this that I learned the value of observation; the 
necessity of knowing the stream one is fishing. It was 
observation that really solved the problem. 


Our favorite stream was, in the main, a mountain 
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brook. The part we fished most and which contained 
the largest fish was about 1% miles long. The upper 
end was separated from the rest of the stream by a per- 
pendicular falls, which trout could not get over, and 
the lower end was dammed. Below this dam we could 
not fish because it had been posted. 

Above the dam for some 1,500 feet 
the stream wandered through a bog 
meadow, and it was composed of 
many deep pools separated by shal- 
low, slow-moving runs, varying in 
length from 20 to 60 feet. The bottom 
was sandy with very few rocks, the 
pools alder-covered, and the runs 
open, without any shade. 

\We as worm fishermen had never 
had much luck fishing this meadow 
stretch, so we concluded that there 
were not many fish in it. But after 
[ had fished the mountain stretch 
carefully with flies without getting 
any fish larger than 6 inches, I began 
to wonder what happened to the 
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trout when the water got low. The 
few pools above the meadow stretch 
did not contain over a dozen trout, 
all told. That I proved by careful 
observation. There was only one 
other explanation. Either all the 
trout had been caught in the spring, 
a common fallacy of the anglers of 
the county, or else they had dropped 
downstream with the falling water, 
and were all congregated in the alder 
pools of the meadow. 


WV YITH this thought in mind I made 
a thorough and systematic survey 
of the entire meadow stretch and made 


a very surprising discovery. From 
under each clump of alders that I 


could reach, I frightened out from ten to twenty trout, 
running from 8 inches to 1 pound, and from every under- 
mined “bank I scared out from one to three trout, all of 
<ood size. I could not get to the largest pool, into which 
a small spring rivulet emptied, but figured that it must 
contain a great number of fish, a supposition that I provea 
later by catching them. 

But even after finding this out I did not catch any 
trout. Determined to solve the problem, I decided to 
























Above—I learned the 
value ofobservation; 

the necessity of 
knowing the stream 
one 18 fishing 


Right—Ifthestream 
was slightly roily the 
fishing wasat itsbest 


Left—I made the 
best cast I could. 


The flies alighted 
softly and sank 
readily 


Below—I couldn't 
Set closer than 20 
the open 
stretches and thenI 
had to kneel 
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spend some more time observing, so one afternoon I 
stationed myself by one of the alder clumps, where I 


could see both into the pool itself and into the shallow 
run above. I did not see a trout until the sun sank 
behind the 


trees. About five minutes after this hap- 
pened I saw a trout dart out from 
under the alders, and station himself 
out in the run. In five minutes ten 
more trout had done the same, and 
they scattered all along the shallow 
stretch. The trout I could .see appeared 
to be feeding under water, but I could 
not determine what they were taking. 


F COURSE I frightened these fish 

when I got up from my observation 
post but, figuring that the same con- 
dition would apply in other parts of 
the stream as well, I went upstream 
until I came to the next shallow run. 
Here I succeeded in taking three 
trout, each one more than 12 inches 
long. I was using a cast of No. 10 


































sneck wet flies, Royal Coachman as 
dropper, and Blue Quill as tail. The 
Blue Quill took all the trout. 

There was a lot to learn about this 
fishing, and it took a long time to de- 
velop a consistent method, but it was 
worth while, both from results ob- 
tained on this stream and for the 
knowledge I gained, which has 
brought me success on many other 
streams since. Following are some 
of the rules I found it worth while 
to follow, and they may be applied to 
any meadow brook. 

To begin with, one should keep 
back from the bank. On this partic 
ular stream I could not get closer 
than 20 feet on the open stretches with- 
out scaring the trout, and then I had to kneel down. This 
necessitated making a cast somewhat in the blind, and 
often my line would get caught in the grass along the 
shore. To overcome this somewhat, I switched from an 
8-foot rod to one of 9% feet. This rod handled the cast 
hetter, and its additional length served to keep the line above 
the grass. 

Then one had to be very careful about walking. The 
slightest jar on the boggy soil tel- (Continued on page 64) 
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WIDER KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD'S 
SHOOTING AND CONSERVATION 
METHODS 


Editorial Note: We are herewith publishing Mr. 
Blauvelt’s article on English shooting and conservation 
methods because of the demand of American sports- 
men in recent years for first-hand knowledge of 
European sport conditions. We will follow this with 
articles in our Conservation Departmert on shooting as 
it is done in Germany and in France. OvutTpoor LIFE 
does not necessarily support the viewpoints of these 
writers on European methods. But conservationists in 
America are constantly making comparisons between 
our methods and theirs, and it is our aim to give our 
readers a clear picture of sport across the water. Then 
they can form their own judgments, and appraise more 
thoroughly such opinions as the following, which comes 
from Seth Gordon, Conservation Director of the Izaak 
Walton League: 

“Because game belongs to the public in America, 
and is publicly regulated and administered, we com- 
monly call our democratic method of harvesting the 
annual game crop the ‘American free hunting system’ 
as contrasted to the European system where game be- 
longs to the landowner and is privately husbanded and 
harvested. 

“Free hunting in America today is nothing more 
that a mythical ideal to which many of us still cling, 
but which never again will fill the American, game bag. 
We are now suffering because we tried to get by on 
a free, noncontributing plan entirely too long.’ 

The same line of thought is reflected in the recent 
preliminary draft of a national wild life policy pre- 
pared by a committee of conservationists appointed by 
the American Game Protective Association, of which 
Aldo Leopold is chairman. One recommendation of the 
committee which covers advanced ground is that for 
farm game, consisting of nonmigratory species such 
as quail, pheasants, grouse, etc., there must be an in- 
centive on the part of the landowner in order to 
guarantee a continuing and increasing game crop. This 
incentive must be more than sentimental and the com- 
mittee frankly states that the farmer should be en- 
couraged to grow a game crop by permitting him to 
charge for the privilege of shooting on his land. But 
it is specifically pointed out that this privilege should 
not extend to land which is not managed for game. By 
raising game on farms it is not proposed to employ 
artificial methods but to use the natural method of 
providing cover, food, and protection. 

Two other alternatives, it is pointed out by the 
committee, are to be faced: One, outright adoption of 
the European system for farm game, and, two, eventu- 
al complete closure of open season on farm game. 

The committee finds that the game restoration pro- 
gram of today is on too small a scale. It is far from 
commensurate with the needs of existing population 
and to meet future growth. Knowledge of facts is far 
from adequate. Research must be greatly extended 
through cooperation of state universities and other 
institutions of learning. There must be more trained 
leaders and workers well grounded in scientific and 
technical knowledge. The work must be more 
adequately financed either by increased license fees 
or some other method. 

















Flushing pheasants in Surrey. Photo by courtesy of 
Country Life, London, England 


heasant _ 


in Surrey 
By 
Hiram Blauvelt 


HILE I was at Oxford an interesting letter arrived, 
the end and postscript being the most delightfully 
important. 





“vacation, and stay for the pheasant shoot on 
Saturday. We have guns and everything you'll need. Just 
bring a stout pair of shoes and your best trigger finger. Well 
look for you on the quarter to 6 train. 

7 “Sincerely, ARCHIE. 

“Pp. S. The pheasants have had a fine breeding season, 
and there are lots of birds this year, so you should see some 
mighty fine sport.” 

I did. It came about like this: 

Duly met at the “quarter to 6 train,” we sat before the open 
fire after one of England’s best and justly famous roast beef 
dinners. The shoot was to be next day. 

Archie breezed in: “Barrett’s in the gun room. Come on 
in and meet him. He’s head gamekeeper, you know. Great 
character. Most English gamekeepers are, but Barrett—just 
wait till you hear him.” 

Here let me interrupt Archie. The old-time English game- 
keeper might well have been created by Mr. Dickens had 
that author had the genius to realize what a truly admirable 
soul the gamekeeper is. The gamekeepers are, indeed, the 
chief custodians of English sport. They know their pheas- 
ants almost by name, and love them. To see one of their 
dear birds shot on the ground or die of old age (shooting 
on full-spread wing is the only aristocratic, noble death) 
would break their hearts or call forth lightnings of wrath 
from their eyes and tongues. They’d as soon tell a Lord to 
<o to hell as they would the King to hold his fire—which is a 
lot to undertake even in England. They rule the shoot with 
iron hand and, best of all, their “masters,” like the inborn 
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good sportsmen they are, respect their keepers’ 
thoughts, wishes, and feelings in a manner that 
hodes well for the prosperous future of English 
Jheasant shooting. 

Well, Archie introduced me to Barrett. Being 
but a friend of the son-in-law of the master, Bar- 
rett merely mumbled a “howdy do” and proceeded, 
without taking further notice ‘of me, to unload six 
small, squirming puppies from what ‘seemed to be a 
pocketless coat on the gun room table, while dull, 
gleaming rows of guns from their cabinets looked 
dow n in approval, They shivered and_ blinked, 
foundered all over the adjoining desk, themselves, 
ind each other. These having secured satisfactory 
comment from “the master,” their guardian gingerly 
put them back, one by one, into his coat. 


~LIZA’S got a sore foot, too,” lamented Barrett, 
producing from somewhere, or rather no- 
where, a snow-white ferret whose movements more 
closely resembled a snake than those of any creature 
[ have ever seen. Eliza, duly displayed to the mas- 
ter’s sight and touch, and disposed of, Barrett c came 
to the real business at hand—the morrow’s pheasant 
shoot. 

“Yes, sir, I got the beaters. I think we’d best 
take that piece of woods on the hill by the pit first. 
Yes, sir, y’should see the rabbit holes in that pit, 
sir. They be gettin’ after that grain along the hill 
field somethin’ terrible, sir. It’s some ferretin’ 
they'll want, sir. Then we'd best drive the Low 
Wood, sir, and so on, sir.” 

“Um,” replied the master. 
rett ?” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, sir, I most forgot, there’s some 


“About 9:30, Bar- 














wild drakes over the pond ’at Dickie and Mr. Hi 
might have a ‘go’ at before.” 

“That settles it,” Archie whispered. “He either 
likes you or he don’t. There’s no two ways about 
it That means you get the best stands tomorrow 
and lots of shooting. I’m glad he does, because Lord 
help you if he doesn’t. He'd put you off on a dud 
stand next to the vicar, where you wouldn’t see a bird 
all day.” 

a 

Next morning I was up and crowing with the cocks. 

By 8:30 Dickie, Archie’s small son, and I were off to 


Dudley Booker’s pheasant drive at Kenilworth, near Coventry, War- 
wickshire. 


A picturesque setting looking along a line of guns. 
Photo by Sport & General Press Agency, London 


Barrett’s cottage and the pond, where we found him waiting 
with Gyp, his favorite cocker spaniel, and her pups. Our 
quarry were swimming about quietly on the pond. There 
were only seven drakes and four ducks. Barrett himself 
had set the eggs for them the year before. These were a 
sort of black mallard, really raised for the table, but Barrett 
would no more think of garroting them like a barnyard 
chicken than—. To all game is the divine right reserved 

to be shot in flight. Vulgar 
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traitors and common thugs are 
hung; gentlemen are shot. So, 
since it was game, must Dickie 
and I shoot Sunday’s dinner of 
drakes. Viewed in one way, 
here were some rather tame 
wild ducks that had to be 
shooed off the water; in an- 
other, it was ae ritual of 
sport. The birds had to die 
for Sunday’s platter, but all 
game is aristocracy, and as 
such demands noble execution. 
This is a very important mat- 
ter to understand, for it is the 
underlying idea beneath the 
whole English philosophy of 
shooting and sport. Just to 
check on a few: A fox must 
meet his noble death amid the 
hounds, never be shot! A bird 
must always be flushed and 
well on the wing, never 
peppered on the ground or on 
the water. Rooks are shot only 
at certain times with .22 rook 
rifles, a very sporting shot too, 
swaying back and forth in the 
very top of high English elms. 
A rabbit is shot on the run, 
never in its form. Trout may 





The Marchioness of Curson of Kedleston’s shoot at Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, moving off 
for afresh drive. Photo by Sport & General Press Agency, London 





not be “tickled” or caught with 
hook (Continued on page 101) 
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A fine bull elk at attention 


Got My Elk! , 


By 
D. G. Wentz 


T ALL began in August when I found an article 
in the newspaper stating that R. G. Parvin, Colo- 
rado State Game and Fish Commissioner, had 

: announced an open season on bull elk, November 
4,5, 6. I had looked forward to such an opportunity 
all my life, and at once started making preliminary 
plans for a trip to the elk country during the season. 
My preparations were begun by getting out the old 
Savage and greasing it up. Other newspaper articles 
regarding the open elk season followed, and I read each of 
them avidly, until I had developed a real case of “elk 
fever.” <A letter to a friend at Steamboat Springs brought 
an invitation. “Come up. My pasture is full of elk,” his 
letter read. Later I found that his 
statement was partly true. There 
were plenty of elk in that pasture, but, 
boy, what a pasture! It was about 
20 miles square, and every foot of it 
was uphill. 

My friend’s invitation was displayed 
to several of my buddies, and we or- 
ganized a party of four to go on the 
hunt. We laid our plans to leave Fort 
Morgan, October 29. The trip to 
Steamboat Springs would require two 
days, we figured, and thus give us 
abundant time to get settled, locate 
our elk, and make other arrange- 
ments. We did not expect to return until November 5. 
October 28 dawned cold and gray, and by noon rain was 
pouring down. By evening snow was drifting earthward. 


The ‘‘pasture’”’ 


"THE storm grew, and the wind rose to gales that swept 

across the country snarling like a pack of famished 
wolves. By October 31 the elk hunt was “blowed up.” Still I 
clung to the idea, and scoured the town for some one who had 
as bad a case of “elk fever” as I had. E. C. Ketchmark was 
my man, and we got ready in about thirty minutes and 
left for Denver. In the excitement all my carefully selected 
hunting outfit was forgotten except my gun and a piece 
of rope. I remembered to bring some shells, but “Ketch” 
forgot his ammunition. Twice our car was stuck in snow- 
drifts, but we fought free. A short distance beyond Greeley 
we found no snow on the ground. 


was 20 miles square and 
every mile uphill 


The ranch house, 
headquarters 
during the hunt 


At Denver my brother-in-law, Howard Perkins, suc- 
cumbed to the lure of elk and joined our party. Before we 
left Denver, early the next morning, “Ketch” bought some 
shells, but I forgot to get Howard’s field glasses, kodak, or 
hunting knives. On Rabbit’s Ear Pass we found about 2 
feet of snow in the road, and snow still falling. I drove on 
through the storm, which was so bad that I could hardly 
see ahead of the car, but there was no place to stop, and no 
room to turn around. Four hours of battling the storm 
brought us safely through to Steamboat Springs, cold and 
hungry, but glad to be there. The next morning we drove 
out to the ranch of Harry Heath, the friend who had 
invited me to shoot elk in his “pasture.” It was Saturday, 
and the season did not open until Mon- 
day. The next day we went out to 
inspect Harry’s pasture. Two hours’ 
ride brought us to the highest moun- 
tain anywhere near, and we looked 
over that pasture. Boy, it was some 
pasture! I kept looking for elk, and 
finally about 3 miles away I spied 
specks moving about. Harry said they 
were elk, and I took his word for it, 
but they looked more like rabbits to 
me. I began to question my ability 
to shoot as well as this elk shooting 
seemed to require. When we re- 
turned to the ranch we found twenty- 
four other hunters who had come to Harry’s place for the 
season. Every man jack of them was determined to “knock 
off” an elk. 


T SEEMED to me that we had hardly got into bed when 
Harry pounded on our bedroom door and told us to “get 
up and come and get it.”” Rubbing the sleep from our eyes, 
and unlimbering our stiff muscles, we finally got dressed and 
went down to breakfast after not a little grumbling. 

It was still dark when we saddled our horses. When the 
gang got organized it looked like a combination of Teddy 
Roosevel.’s Rough Riders and Coxey’s army. Some were 
on foot and others, including myself, were fortunate enough 
to have horses. They carried every conceivable kind ol! 
artillery. There were .30-06s, .30-30s, Newtons, Winches- 
ters, Marlins, Colts, and in fact not until I saw them did I 
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know there were so many sizes and makes of guns. Some 
dated back to the Civil War era, I honestly believe. One 
man carried what must have been an elephant gun, for it 
was about 6 feet long and weighed fully 15 pounds. My 
eun was a little .250 caliber Savage. 


T LAST we started into the night into that great “pas- 
ture,’ where men should be men, but elk certainly are 
elk. The prospect of being with that gang when they started 
shooting was not pleasant - 
to me, and at the first op- 
portunity I turned into a 
hunch of trees on a hill- 
side and kept going. I 
was lucky to get away 
without being shot. The 
first streaks of dawn found 
me on top of a high moun- 
tain. The air was crisp 
and cold, and the pasture 
beneath me was covered 
with a fresh blanket of 
snow that had fallen dur- 
ing the night. The flush 
in the eastern sky became 
a glow, and soon a blaze 
of red and gold. All na- 
ture was awakening. A 
mountain sparrow chirped 
drowsily from his perch. 
A “coney” poked his head 
from beneath the rock that 
was his home, smelled a 
strange scent, gave a shrill 
whistle, and disappeared. 
The bugle of an old bull 
elk calling to his mate in 
the distance made my 
blood tingle clear to my 
finger tips. A magpie 
croaked, and a camp rob- 
ber chattered a greeting to 
the dawn. 
When I looked about me 
[ saw here a lone hunter 
on foot, there a group on 
horseback, and on another 
mountain a second group, 
all moving forward on a 
similar errand—an errand 
of death. A natural desire 
to preserve my own hide 
without a puncture decided 
me to stay where I 
was. Suddenly 
every hunter 
seemed to begin 
shooting’ at once as 
though at a signal. 
There would be a 
burst of shots, then 
two or three sin- 
gles, followed by a 
string of bursts, 
and it seemed as if 
each party of hunt- 
ers was trying to 
make the most 
noise. 


Oval—A glimpse of the 
picturesque elk country 


HE “war in the 

elk pasture” 
was on, and I was 
squarely in the 
center of no man’s 
land. I tied my horse in a bunch of pines and crawled 
behind some rocks for safety. My mind was fully made 
up—I would not leave my dugout until the barrage had 
been lifted. 

After I had lain there about an hour, I saw what appeared 
to be a herd of cattle coming up my hill. There was a 
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queer look about them, and I cursed my foolishness in for 


getting to bring field glasses. 


As they came closer [ felt they 


might be elk, but they did not look like the ones I had seen 


the day before. 


As they came still closer I saw they most 


certainly were elk, most of them larger than cattle. My tem 















































Above—An antlered monarch 
stops his search for food to 
see what is happening 


Left—A spike bull killed in 
the Colorado elk season 


blurred and my arms trembled. 


perature rose at leas 
50 per cent. On they 
came, directly toward 
me. I tried to coun 
them, but my _ eyes 
watered so I could 
hardly see. The thick 
growth of quaking asp 
prevented me _ from 
ascertaining if they 
were bulls or cows. 
About a quarter of 
a mile away they 
turned and_ started 
around the west side 
of my mountain, and 
[ crawled from my 
hiding place and start- 
ed around the opposite 
side of the moun- 
tain. I tried to run, but 
the snow was deep, and 
there was something 
wrong with my heart and 
lungs. I could scarcely 
breathe, and my _ heart 
seemed to be in my throat 
3ut I was not nervous ot 
excited. Of course not! 
When I got on the other 
side of the mountain | 
listened and thought | 
heard the herd walking 
about. But what I heard 
was the pounding of my 
own heart. 


HE aspens were thick 

and I picked out an 
open aisle through the 
growth which I thought 
the elk must cross. Soon 
I did hear the herd’s prog 
ress; I raised my gun to 
my shoulder and sighted 
down my aspen aisle. 
Again my breath became 


short, and my heart 
thumped. The end of my 
gun barrel wavered. | 


was not nervous. Oh, no! 

Presently an elk walked 
out into my aisle. I barely 
had sense enough left to 
see that it was a cow—at 
least it had no horns. | 
let her pass. Another one 
came into view, a calf. 
The third one showed up, 
and it was bigger than any 
horse I had ever seen, but 
it did not have horns. An 
other calf crossed in front 
of my gun sights. By this 
time I was a wreck. My 
knees were getting weaker 
and weaker; my_ eyes 
Wasn’t there a bull in the 


bunch? If I only dared sit down a minute and relax my taut 


nerves! 


Another head came into view and, lo, there was a set of 


horns on it. 
behave. 


It was time to shoot, but my gun would not 
The front sight kept going in circles. I waited 


until the elk showed through the circling sights and pulled 


the trigger. 


At the crack 
pened. My nerves quieted, my 


the gun, a miracle hap- 


knees (Continued on page 85) 
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Ross shows a Kagawong limit 


of small- mouth bass 


of course! 





T IS in the eating 





article of last July carrying the 
Kagawong.” 


the a la “Emulsion” pose accompanying 
this story, while a 9-pound wall-eye, 4- 
pound small-mouth bass, and 13-pound 
pike contributed their portions to the total 
“proof” which Ross, Polly, and I secured 
last August va that article. 

An occasional near-unregenerate, paus- 
ing in my study and being amazed when 
his gaze hits that head and hide, will 
ejaculate, “My Gawd, wherever did you 
catch that?” In reply he will have to be 
given the “tale” of the aforesaid article. 
The spinning of the tale is restful, zest- 
ful, pleasurable. Incidentally, Ross and J, 
inquiring of other auto parties about the 
lakes of Grand Manitoulin Island last 
August, “How did you happen to come 
here?” received from eleven parties 
the answer, “Because of an article 
in Ovutpoor Lire!” From Iowa, 
Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and other states they came 
—because of that article! If they 
all got as good “proof of the pud- 
ding” as Ross and I, they'll repeat! 


\ E LEFT the cares of our insur- 
ance interests (his being fire 
and auto, mine gospel) the 2&th of 
July, and spread an initial camp at 
Gray Lake, a bit above 
Mich., that evening. Here the bass 
fishing had been particularly good 
the previous summer. We had bass, 
of course, for breakfast next morn- 
ng, and incidentally left an 8-pound 
logfish hanging on a camp tree for 
the crows. The next evening we 
arrived on the Au Sable with appe- 
tites right for trout—and had ’em. 
These had likewise been located the 
previous summer, near Frederic. 
The next evening we spent at 
lartin Lake for big-mouth black 
Petoskey used our 


Sturgis, 


( 


bass, and at 


Michigan license tags in sending the limit back home to 


skeptical family members. The following 


in the municipal camp at Mackinaw City, and before sunset 
of the next day had crossed the North 
Spragge, landed at Gore Bay, and rolled the 12 miles to 
Kagawong Village on the lake of that name, our objective. 

The ferryboat crew said the waves that afternoon were 


the highest they had experienced during 


study desk are the head and hide which came off 
part of the “proof,” verifying an OuTpoor LIFE 


My garage walls are graced with similar 
“proof” of the 12-pound trout and 16-pound pike, pictured in 


gale continued that night, and the day following, making 


of the 
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he P root 
Pudding 


THE STORY OF A FISHERMAN WHO 


BELIEVED AND ‘“‘WENT 


TO KAGAWONG’ 


Well, above my 


title, ““We Go to 
shore! 


The parson’s 16-pound pike 
and 12-pound trout 

















PO i: 
The top notcher at 21 pounds. 
Allen Lake 


evening we were 


Channel from 


The 


the season. 





By Edgar Fay Daugherty 





Taken in 










a 


Alively bit of action on Kaga- 
wong Lake 


boat launching impractical, but, though facing leeward, | 
had too clear a picture of how those small-mouth bass were 
going to bite to delay operations! Leaning against the wind, 
and casting a metal minnow lure over the incoming white- 
caps, the second cast brought a 2-pound small-mouth to 
And in neither Indiana nor Michigan casting since 


the season’s opening had Ross or I either 
been rewarded with a strike on that bait! 
About the fifth cast, and there came in 
the biggest rock bass I’d landed since a 
kid—and the skillet was due to smell! 
We drove 40-odd miles around the lake 
next day to get more favorable camping 
quarters on the windward side, as the 
gale continued; and, going down to the 
McDonald pier, off the caretaker’s quar- 
ters, I had perch jostle each other after 
every cast as it was retrieved, which would 
crowd 114 pounds each. In the mean- 
time Ross was landing a couple of small- 
mouth 3-pounders from shore. Next 
morning, I sailed out in my Sea-Flea No. 
1 (an elm strip-ribbed canvas boat carried 
atop the Victory 6 De Luxe and 
bicycle-gear screw-propelled), and 
in a half mile down the rock-ribbed 
shore line and back, using wooden 
minnow, spinner, and a_ black 
dodger lure, with other varieties of 
bait, landed twenty-seven  small- 
mouth bass, returning to the water 
all but ten, and they would have 
averaged a couple of pounds each. 


N MY original reading of that 

Ovutpoor Lire article, it sorta 
made me feel that the writer was 
gospelizing; I mean, telling the 
truth! I handed the magazine to 
Ross with, ‘Read that, and let me 
have your reaction.” And when, 
four days later, I inquired, “How 
do you feel about that Kagawong 
fiction?” he answered with a grin, 
“Well, on the fourth readin’ of it, I 
don’t see how we can fail to look 
into its truthfulness!” In due time 
we proceeded to do this, with satis- 
faction near inexpressible! I’ve 
caught ’em in Moreno and Sweet- 
water reservoirs near San Diego, 


in Klamath Lake, in the Pine Cone Camp at Man-Trap 
region, in the Nutmeg state, as well as in the Peninsular 
state on vacation wanderings—I mean bass and trout—and, 
for positive reward in casting effort, Kagawong takes the 
cake and cookies ! 

Native resident visitors to our evening camp fire told us 
there were a few pike in the lake, and the third day before 
leaving, while casting with the metal minnow toward shore 
on the lake’s far side from camp, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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ur American (ane Birds 


THE ELEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE ARTICLES 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


With Sketches by C. W. Love 


XI. Tue HuncGarIAN PARTRIDGE—GRAY PARTRIDGE— 
CoMMON PARTRIDGE OF EUROPE 

KNOW this bird as the Hungarian partridge, 
sometimes abbreviated to the “Hun.” It is the 
common partridge of Europe, distributed pretty 
je, well over the temperate section but not found in 
the mountains or north of the Baltic Sea. Our early im- 
portations came from the plains of Hungary, hence the name 





we have attached to our bird. He is either indigenous to the 
British Isles, or the Romans brought him over a couple ot 
thousand years ago, concerning which history is uncertain. 

Our Hun is known in England as the “gray partridge,” 
to distinguish him from the French 
“red-legged” partridge, also com- 
mon in Britain. The red-legged 
partridge is a trifle larger than his 
eray cousin, and is more of a run- 
ner, well adapted to “driving,” but 
not lying well to dogs. The gray 
partridge is intimately connected 
with English sporting literature, 
from Colonel Peter Hawker to 
Stonehenge, to Sir Ralph Panyne 
Galway and Earl Gray. Charles 
Dickens in “Pickwick Papers” has 
his quasi-heroes attempting to shoot 
partridges, and in all the world, in 
prose and poem, no bird has had 
so much written of him as the Eng- 
lish gray partridge. 

In the days of the flintlock, he 
taught the English sportsman how 
to shoot awing, by the simple means 
of affording him an easy and entic- 
ing target. Even the bell-muzzled 
snaphance or firelock was used in 
partridge shooting, on bevies at rest. 
Even before that there were par- 
tridge hunters, using snares and 
nets. Early English writers told 
how this was to be done. At night a steady pointer was 
taken out, wearing a bell. When he stood on a roosting 
bevy, a net was brought to cover both dog and birds. Pres- 
ently, as the gun came into use, netting, or poaching other- 
wise, became a severe offense, and many a good Austral- 
ian family could trace back to some forefather who found 
his way to the big island because he was too fond of par- 
tridge hunting. A good many of them were Irish, for the 
Irishman was no more fond of game laws than some of 
us are of prohibition. 


“THE English or Hungarian partridge fits in well with 
American needs. He 1s accustomed to civilization, to liv- 
ing in cultivated fields, to gleaning in sight of the reaper 
and the plow. Additionally, he is a bird of the fields, not the 
unbroken prairies like the chicken, and not the depth of the 
forest like the ruffed grouse. Where man can live in com- 
fort, producing his food from the soil, there the partridge 
thrives. Moreover, he is a sporting thoroughbred, flying 
strong and straight, lying to a pointing dog, getting up 
within reach of the gun. Furthermore, he is just the size 
that a game bird ought to be when a day’s bag has to be car- 
ried in a back coat-tail pocket. Often when shooting a 
mixed bag of chickens and quails, in the Nebraska “sand 
hills,’ I have wished for a game bird just midway in size 
between a chicken and a quail. We have him in the gray 
partridge. 








HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


Let me live close to the crested hill, 

Above the woodland and hidden rill, 

Where the gray partridge wings his way 
Where the heather bells nod to the goldenrod, 
And the gray partridge wings his way 


Give me a home by the rocky mound, 
Where the night-stilled winds give forth no sound, 
As the gray partridge wings his way. 
Where the sun sets red in his golden bed, 
As the gray partridge wings his way. 


The partridge weighs from 14 to 16 ounces, just double the 
size of the American quail. He is stronger of wing than a 
quail, not faster but of more prolonged flight. It is nothing 
unusual to see a bevy of partridges rise and fly a half mile. 
In flight the bird has a greater resemblance to the chicken 
than to the quail. Then, too, he arises in the open, and 
alights in the open, wherein he differs from the quail, which 
must have good cover within reach. Of the two birds the 
partridge is the more difficult to find, and the easier to bag 
when he is found. 

[ remember the first bevy of Hungarian partridges that 
[ ever saw. This was on the game preserve of the late 
Paul Rainey, in northern Missis- 
sippi, about twenty-five years ago. 
We were standing in the yard of 
the Rainey bungalow when the 
birds flew by, coming from some 
where and going elsewhere, not 
stopping within the range of vision. 
They looked about the size of pi- 


geons and winged as strongly. 


WO darkies, one of whom 

worked for Mr. Rainey, wit- 
nessed the flight. 

“Whut’s ‘em bu’ds?” queried 
Sam. 

“Paterges,” replied Mose. 

“Shucks, nigger, ain’t no paterges 
git ‘at big!” 

“"At’s all you know ’bout it! ’At 
comes from teeden’ ’em Irish giant 
grub. Mars Rainey done plant 
Irish tu’nips foh ’em. Little ole 
paterges eat ’em tu’nips, ‘twill dey 
gits big as er Dominique rooster. 
You see ’em white hosses? When 
aan [ come dey was jis’ ponies, poly 

ponies, he calls em. He feeds ’em 

Irish giant oats, and now dem 
hosses is 6 foot high. Boss says if us niggers eats Irish per 
taters, ’stead of sweet pertaters, we gits as big as a Irish 
goriller, whut never had nothin’ but Irish ’taters to eat.” 

It has been hoped that the gray partridge could be in- 
troduced to all sections of the United States, but I doubt 
if he takes kindly to all the variations in climate that we 
have in this country. 

His home is a temperate and moist climate. Snow he 
doesn’t mind, nor cold, but I doubt if he thrives in the 
semiarid sections of the Southwest, nor in the long, hot 
summers of the Gulf States. Nevertheless, all through the 
East, thence to Wisconsin and Illinois, where the American 
quail has practically died out, the partridge should take 
his place. In the Northwest or even in the adjacent moun- 
tain states, he has found a home in a homelike region. 

In the days of Colonel Peter Hawker and General Hutch 
inson, partridges were shot over dogs, precisely as quail are 
now. Times changed, and the partridge began to be driven 
over the guns, as were grouse and pheasants. The Briton 
took kindly to that sort of thing, for he could shoot a lot, 
and he could hire the work done. Shooting became a social 
affair, in fact as much fun as a Dutch picnic in the good old 
days when the German could have his beer without taking a 
chance of going to hell for drinking it. 

The day before the opening of the season, the shooters 
gather at the mansion house or the castle, whichever it hap 
pens to be. The men dress in (Continued on page 100) 
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Ping? 


Me 


LIP-JACK was an old 

“snake hunter,” and 
he lived in a little 
bz Jsaam dilapidated cottage on 
the edge of Buckeye Lake in 
central Ohio. He lived there all 
the year round, going through 
all the domestic routine that a 
bachelor’s lot entails. He 
cooked, washed his own clothes, 
and did his own sewing—all 
after a fashion, of course. 

He was only one of the many 
snake hunters who inhabited the 
region, and who were referred 
to as “snake hunters,” presum- 
ably, because they were easy-going, led a care-free life, flip- 
jacking for bass in the summer, and trapping the borders of 
the lake in the winter. 

They had nothing in common with snakes, so far as I 
could learn—unless it was that they were easy-going. It’s 
true they always put an end to the life of a water snake 
when the opportunity presented itself, for they were familiar 
enough with piscatology to know that water snakes are 
vermin and should be destroyed; but as for hunting them, 
that was erroneous. 

If you were to pull out onto Buckeye Lake very early 
in the morning and skim slowly around the islands before 
sunrise, when the steam is rising from the water and the 
bass are still cavorting in the weed beds, and if you were to 
see an old man, tattered and unkempt, round-shouldered from 
pulling the oars, flipping with a long cane pole a heart- 
shaped piece of white oilcloth on a treble hook, or perhaps a 
tandem spinner with guinea feathers, around the snags and 
lily pads, you would say to yourself: “Ah! there’s a snake 
hunter. There’s bass in them there weed beds!” And you 
would be right. 

The snake hunters on Buckeye Lake are steeped in the 
lore of lily pad bass and cane pole angling. They know 
the location of every weed pocket and every stump, both 
under the water and out, for miles around. And when the 
average fisherman is cursing his luck, and blaming it on an 
off day, the snake hunter invariably has at least two moss- 
backers tucked away under the boat seat. 

Now there are snake hunters and snake hunters, some 
lazy, some more industrious. And there are little frogs in 
big ponds, and big frogs in little ponds. But Flip-Jack was 
a big frog in a big pond. I mean by that that he was popu- 
lar. 
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He was distinguished from the other snake hunters 
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That old cane pole took on a curve 
that would make a hoopsnake turn 
green with envy 


ip- Jack 


Reginald Carter Fenton 


Illustrated by C. W. Love 
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flip-jack—a tandem 
guinea and red 


and-white feathers—hence the 
nickname. He ne used any 
other lure to entice large- 


mouth black bass. He hatbeen 
using one ever since he arrived 
in those parts—which was some 
time ago—and he had an en- 
viable reputation as a_ bass 
fisherman. 

He was also socially promi 
nent because he was fortunate 
enough to be one of the few that 
owned outboard motors to take 
them to and from the fishing grounds. A “kicker” they 
called them in that vicinity in those days. And being the 
proud possessor of a kicker, he knew every nook and pocket 
around the lake, not only the likely spots, but also the more- 
than-likely spots. 

Years ago, Buckeye Lake was a relatively small body of 
water to what it is at present. It was bordered with im- 
mense forests of beech, maple, and oak. Then some one 
recognized the fact that it had summer resort possibilities. 
They soon built walls and a couple of spillways and dammed 
it up to make it larger and deeper. But before they closed 
the floodgates, they cut down the timber, for one can not 
fell a tree very easily with 6 feet of water at its base. 

The biggest percentage of this timber consisted of hollow 
beech trees that had been there since the days when the old 
settlers reached for a six-gun instead of a sweet. Many of 
them had been the homes of raccoons. However, when the 
timber was cut down and dragged away, leaving only the 
hollow stumps, the ’coons had to vamoose and make their 
homes farther back. And, wonder of wonders, when the 
’coons moved out, the bass moved in! 

Many a time in later years and when the lake was low, 
I have seen old Flip-Jack flip a spinner around and over 
one of those hollow stumps, the rim of which could be seen 
about a foot below the surface. Soon the pot would boil, 
and Flip-Jack would lift out a nice bass, shaking and gyrat- 
ing, the spinner blades rattling—a beautiful picture in green, 
red, and white! 

Flip-Jack knew where to find those hollow stumps, whether 
the water was high or low, with unbelievable exactness. 
And far out in the open stretches of water, where it was 
about 10 or 12 feet in depth, there were deep underwater 
snags. These he had marked with a long cane pole, stuck 
























into the mud beside the snag, the top showing just below 
the surface. They could not be seen by the casual eye, nor 
were they a menace to the motor boats that plied the lake. 
Every pole indicated the habitat of a big-mouth black bass— 
maybe two—and when one was caught, another always took 
possession of the abode. The other snake hunters got wise 
to Flip-Jack’s markers, and reaped the reward of his labor. 
They kept the secret, however, from the visiting anglers 
who were unfamiliar with the waters and the ways of Buck- 
eye Lake bass. Those spots yielded some excellent fish. 


N THE early morning in midsummer, when the bass were 
found in the weed pockets and coves choked with lily 
pads, Flip-Jack might also be found there, standing up push- 
ing the oars, long cane pole gracefully waving, dirty 5-gallon 
straw hat on his head, with an extra flip-jack embellishing 
it. But when the sun waxed warm, he would pull in the 
oars, twist the tail of the kicker, and set sail for the open 
water. Put-putting along, he would start looking right and 
left to get his landmarks. It was never long before his eagle 
eye, after a couple of circles in an approximate location, 
picked up the little marker. 

Then the motor was shut off and Flip-Jack would man 
the oars and ease up to the spot. He never spoiled his 
chances for a strike by running too close, if he could help it. 
When he did happen to, it was usually in windy weather 
when the water was a bit choppy, and he couldn’t see the 
marker. And then it didn’t matter so much, because under 
those conditions the bass were less apt to be frightened by 
a commotion on the surface. 

I well remember the first fishing trip I took as the guest of 
Flip-Jack. I had heard his name mentioned in fishermen’s 
coteries, when the old snake hunters gathered at the general 
store to discuss politics, social affairs—mostly the Saturday 
night shindig—and their luck “a-flipping fer bass.” I heard 
his name mentioned whenever there had been a big catch. 
“Yep. Flip-Jack ketched some dandies the other day. Come 
in with eight of the purtiest bass you ever laid an eye on. 

An’ he never changes the bait, does he.” That was 
the usual comment on Flip-Jack’s success. 

Now I had always desired an interview with the old 
fellow, to meet him and talk bass fishing; or, better still, 
go out with him on one of his trips. And, at last, I—not 
being a snake hunter, perhaps—was allowed to accom- 





pany him. 


It was a warm morning in early June when Flip-Jack and 
abarked in his kicker for the lily pad coves behind Wolf 
Islanth. The steam was rising slowly from the water, and 
here an®there, as far as the eye could see, the smooth sur- 
face was b?oken by the ever-enlarging ripples of flip-flapping 
perch? » The sR was flushed pink in the east, and the dawn 
pronfised? swift strikes—arched poles—taut lines—and 
battling bass. “> 

I had brought a casting outfit along and the reper- 
toire of lures. There was everything in that kit from under- 
water minnows to surface coaxers, even the gaily painted 
plug that makes Mr. Bass blink his eyes and look again. 
Flip-Jack looked at the open box and its contents with both 
disdain and amusement in his blue eyes. We talked, above 
the merry put-put of the kicker. “What are you goin’ to 
do with all them there doo-dads?” he said dubiously. 

“I’m going to take them out and drown them,” said I. 

He soon showed a bit more interest, and stooping over 
picked up a red, white, and blue plug, one that I had found 
long ago in a bed of lily pads. “That one’s sure loud, ain’t 
it! It’d make a bass go stone blind.” 

He tossed it back into a compartment. 











“NOW here’s a good one.” He picked up a crab lure—the 
only bait on the market with rubber legs. “Next to a 
flip-jack, I like that one best. I saw ‘fore bass ketched on 
that there crawdad than you could put in a box car!” It 
was a good lure; in fact, the most popular lure on Buck- 
eye Lake. 

“Say, you don’t mean to tell me you use all of them there 
baits, do you?” said Flip-Jack, lifting off the first layer. 

“No, Jack, to tell you the truth, I don’t. I’m partial to 
about three or four out of the lot. But I brought them all 
along in case you might want to try a different one.” This 
last by way of humor. 

“Listen, son. I believe a man should change his bait to 
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change his luck. My luck ain’t been so bad, so I ain’t 
never changed.” 

Cruising around the island, we passed an old snake hunter 
looking at some set lines fastened to willow bushes that grew 
along a little peninsula. They were baited with dead min- 
nows that hung just below the surface—a luscious bait for 
the biue catfish that feeds on top of the water at night. 
Farther on, there was a big one hooked, and he was pulling 
a supple willow down into the water at every lunge. We 
didn’t attempt to land him, however, for it is an unwritten 
law set down by Buckeye Lake snake hunters, that “no 
man shall tamper with another’s lines.” 

We at last came to a little inlet behind the island. Plen- 
tifully strewn with lily pads, here and there drooping cat- 
tails, along the edge an old stump, cranberry bushes dipping 
into the water, moss-covered—an ideal environment for the 
big-mouth. 

Flip-Jack killed the kicker and got his pole ready for 
action, while I took to the oars. Just then, there was a ter- 
rific swirl close inshore. The water boiled, and the lily pads 
rippled with excitement. “Oh, oh!” whispered Jack. 
“There’s one feedin’. We'll git him!” Personally, I thought 
him rather overconfident. But wait! 

He stood up on the back seat with the long cane pole, and 
I, pushing the oars, backed him right into position for the 
cast. He made a couple of false casts in another direction 
so as to wet the line, and then, swinging the feathered offer- 
ing toward the spot and back to him a few times, he laid it 
on the water where the bass had swirled—as gently as a 
butterfly flicks the surface of a pool. He skipped it along— 
once—twice. Then he took it away and waited a moment. 
I had never before seen a spinner presented exactly in that 
way. I was fascinated. 





HEN he laid it lightly in the spot again, zowie! the 

red gills of a fighting bass broke the surface and pur- 
sued the lure across the top of the water. Jack quickly gave 
it depth, and the bass struck. Swirling, jumping, shaking, 
he tore through the lily pads as he felt the sting of the hooks. 
i im i spot in the pads. The line 
fe was tangled up. He 
Methe surface, just out 


The line cut Or Tred 4 : az net. He was 
through the gsc, « D i 

water in a silvery 
arc. Out he 


came, throwing pa 
his silver-green : : 
body into the air © ter, and Jack let 
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, needed a longer handle. 
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Leaving thie “tove, we pulled through the pa F another 
promising spot. was a large pocket, surroug@gg@ by high 
cat-tails—deep water with ‘undérwatér snag gn the left 


was an old duck blind. * ** 


Flip-Jack flipped his flamesaké throughy/ fe open water 
over the snags., It was ‘clear, and the spinnér blades now 
and then threw us little shafts of light. Iwas about to sug- 
gest that I try. retrieving a crawdad’ over those snags, the 
very presence of whiclt betokened bass, whefi> suddenly, a 
black form rushed out and flashed green inthe sunlit depths. 
He struck! 

That old cane pole took on a curve that would make a 
hoop snake turn green with envy. The line cut through the 
water in a silvery arc. Out he came, throwing his silver- 
green body into the air; shaking, in a desperate effort to 
spit the feathers. He landed on the water with a smack 
then dived in an attempt to foul the line under a snag. Flip- 
Jack succeeded in turning him away from the hazard, while 
I maneuvered the boat to more open waters. A few more 
circles, each a bit weaker than the last. Another top-of-the- 
water shake. A quick thrust with the net, another swirl, 
and he was decorating the bottom of the boat—3 pounds of 
battling bass. 

Determined to try the crawdad (Continued on page 63) 
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Right —The leopard that 
attacked and all but 
scalped K'’ninny. He 
was an average size 
male and faster than a 
greyhound. He pounced 
upon the luckless native 
with incredible speed 
and a blood-curdling 
scream of rage 


Below—K'ninny did not 
pose for this picture 
The author snapped it 
as the injured negro was 
about to be placed in 
the truck bound for the 
hospital. His scalp was 
loose and his back badly 
lacerated. True to the 
law of the jungle, his 
companions laughed and 
jeered at his groans 
while his wounds were 

eing dressed 


VHAT HAS GONE BEIFORE 
Ir. Marshall began the fascinating 
story of his adventures in the jungle 
with an account, in the March issue, 
of his meeting with Charles Cottar, 
the famous African guide, who has 
led a charmed life, amid the dangers 
of the jungle. Continuing the tale 
through the April and May issues 
he has told, as only a trained writer 
could, of his own encounters with the 
dangerous animals of the jungle and his 
narrow escapes from injury or death. 
As the last instalment ended, Marshall, 
his gun bearer, and Bud Cottar were 
talking a leopard in short grass. 


J 


UDDENLY there was a sharp scream behind me. 
Cutting through that scream was a snarl, un- 
equaled in ferocity by any sound I had ever heard, 
by beast or man. I whirled around to see the great 
tawny cat land full on K’ninny’s shoulders and bear him to 
the ground. : 

for ten years, off and on, I have had dealings with ani- 
mals. On ten long trips I have hunted big game animals, 
and sought their lives, and once or twice, desperate with pain 
and fear, they have sought mine, as was their perfect right. 
[ have been charged more than once, stopping the animal 
none too soon. Therefore, this leopard fracas under the 
African thorn trees was just what I had invited. It had 
been a long time coming, but it had come at last. It was 
man, not a beast, that was fighting for his life; the tables 
had turned. And the only miscarriage of justice in the 





affair was that poor K’ninny, a savage who hunted game 


A water buck 


1g (same in 
Bush and Veldt 


By 
Edison Marshall 


Part IV 
for a living rather than for sport, 
was the victim rather than myself. 

I have seen dangerous game at 
close quarters, and wondered at 
its ferocity and power; therefore 
[ have had plenty of chance to 
imagine a human being in the 
fangs of a beast. Yet the reality 
was far more appalling than any 
imaginary picture could possibly 
be. 

The sight not only appalls the 
spectator, but shakes him to the 
marrow of his bones, far more 
than most dangerous accidents. 
Just why this is so is not easy to 
explain, unless it is atavism. The 
fear of the big beasts of prey was 
implanted in our souls hundreds of centuries ago, beside the 
ice in the dim, red dawn of man, and it lingers in us still. 
Perhaps it recalls us, subconsciously, to the wild, unwritten 
tragedies of the days before Adam. 

Besides, the attack of any wild beast on its prey is always 
so indescribably ferocious and violent. The leopard that had 
caught K’ninny was trying to tear him to pieces before our 


eyes, meanwhile uttering. repeated snarls. 


We could see now what had happened. The leopard had 
been in the short grass all the time, and so perfectly had 
his coloring blended with the background of light and 
shadow, that we had passed him by without seeing him. He 
had crouched like a snake, waiting for some one to come 
close enough to strike in one bound. K’ninny, walking 50 
feet behind us, had passed within 15 feet of him. He was 
up and on him in one tawny streak. He meant to fight for 
his life, and, if necessary, vanquish all four of us. 


—E 
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K’ninny did not attempt to fight the cat, as most white 
men would have done. It is always the white man’s instinct 
to fight danger, rather than “cover up” against it. But 
I’m not sure but that K’ninny did the wise thing. He had 
had no opportunity to shoot his rifle, even if he knew how, 
which is doubtful. The gun fell to the ground as he sank 
down, and, instead of grappling the animal with his hands, 
he threw his arms up to protect his face and throat. The 
leopard sank his fore claws into K’ninny’s back and, after 
trying repeatedly to reach his throat, sank his teeth into 
K’ninny’s head. 

I shall never forget that scene. K’ninny was bowed over, 
his knees under him, and the bright-spotted leopard was 
standing beside him on his hind legs, tearing him with teeth 
and talon. And all of it happened far faster than words can 
describe. 

Of course my first impulse was to shoot, but before I 
could get my gun to my shoulder I perceived that I could 
not kill the leopard without grave danger of killing K’ninny 
too. The leopard was dancing all over him, a dance of death 
if there ever was one. And I knew that while K’ninny 
might survive a few seconds’ mauling, he would not come 
out alive if I put a .405 bullet into his body. 

Directly this thought came to me, I did exactly what any 
other normal man would have done in the same place— 
started running toward the fallen man, with the vague idea 
of getting the leopard off his body and saving his life. 
meant to shoot at the first chance, so as I ran I threw up 
my rifle toward my shoulder. 


UD had exactly the same idea. He perceived that he 

could not shoot without danger of killing K’ninny, so he 
also ran up to push off the leopard and kill him at close 
range. But that big cat did not wait to be pushed. He 
saw us coming out of the corner of his eye, and straight- 
way decided to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and 
eliminate us one by one. He sprang off K’ninny and leaped 
straight toward me. 





Us 


as thoush she were alive 
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Top—A leopard such as is rarely found. The author felt that this specimen paid 
for the trip. Bottom—A dead lioness propped up in the grass, making her appear 


I have always wondered at the speed of animals, but 
never saw anything half so speedy as that big cat as he came 
tearing toward us through the short grass. 

A second later the fight was over. Both Bud and I had 
by now got our rifles to our shoulders, and two bullets bored 
into the cat so close together that it was hard to tell whicl 
hit him first, although I think that Bud’s did. I didn’t heat 
Bud’s piece; he didn’t hear mine. I bore down on the flying 
feline just as I would a duck in the air. 

What would have happened had we missed? There was ™ 
time to put in another shot before he would have been o1 
top of me; then Bud would have had a chance at him alone 
He would have likely cleaned up both of us before he was 
through. 


E BROUGHT up the truck, and got ready to load 

K’ninny into it. When he stood up, I snapped him with 
the camera. I didn’t think he saw me do it, but he did, and 
was much distressed. “K’ninny sure die now,” he said. 
“White man’s medicine kill him.” 

K’ninny’s wounds were serious, but, if he did not get blood 
poisoning, we knew he would survive. His scalp was loose 
on his head, and there were some deep tears in the flesh of 
his back. If he had been a white man, instead of a negro, 
I believe that the leopard’s fangs would have pierced his 
skull and killed him. 

The fundi shaved him, in spite of his howls, and I must 
say that this black-skinned barber did a good job, although 
his only razor was an old safety blade. The other natives 
displayed no sympathy for the injured man. They smiled 
with joy at his moans, and the fundi slapped him when 
he wriggled under the blade. 

Such is Africa. All glory to the strong, and no mercy to 
the weak. 

We pumped his wounds full of antiseptic and sent 
him to the district hospital at the edge of the veldt, 
200 miles distant. He made a rapid recovery, and 
now is a greatly admired figure in the tribe. For sev- 
eral days after the accident, the 
nerves of all of us seemed con- 
siderably shaken. We dreamed 
of leopards, suffered nightmares, 
and when we went hunting in the 
deep grass we walked with added 
care. 

The leopard was a good-sized 
one, far better than the average. 
But when I saw its beautiful pelt, 
staked out on the ground, I began 
to pine more than ever for the big 
fellow that got away. He still 
crept through the brush, follow- 
ing the track of impalla and 
tommy. Could I get him? It 
seemed an unlikely chance, but | 
kept on hoping. 

While I kept dreaming of the 
big leopard skin, I did not forget 
that my license permitted me to 
kill one rhino. I wanted one of 
these big fellows particularly, but 
rhinos, even black ones, are no 
longer common in East Africa, 
and whether or not I would get 
one lay with the gods. Rhinos 
can not be included among the 
certain trophies of a hunt. The 
trouble is that rhino horn com- 
mands a high price, in fact. as 
much as $10 a pound. It is 
ground into a medicine, greatly 
esteemed in China, for the restor- 
ation of youth to old men. Some 
old-timers in Africa have tried it 
themselves, and say it is very ef 
fective. Because of this fact, 
rhinos have been energetically 
hunted, and are no longer com- 
mon, even in East Africa. 

[ might pause to observe that, 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The writer casts a wary fly in a mountain lake 





By G. C 


Photos by Cliff 








OR almost a week Steve and I had been camped at 
Rs Spray Lake. When I say “camped,” it is with 
ee mental reservations, for, although we had come 

AM fully prepared to look after ourselves with our 
own pack outfit and tepee canvas, we had no more than ar- 
rived when Johnny, the warden, our old friend of previous 
fishing trips, took us in hand, and constituted himself as 
our host. From then on we cooked our meals on his cabin 
stove, and only above his protests 
did we cook them ourselves, if 
Johnny was not absent on patrol. 
He even wanted to wash dishes 
for us! So, as far as camping 
vas concerned, it was far from 
roughing it’! 





URING the idyllic days of 

our all too short holiday, we 
had taken the boat out on the 
placid and gin-clear waters of 
Spray and fished with fly (unsuc- 
cessfully) for the mighty cut- 
throat of its depths, and trolled 
with spinning baits (successfully ) 
for large and cannibalistic Dolly 
Varden trout. We had fished the 
Spray River for one whole day 
from “The Bridge” up to the 
roaring Spray Falls, and back again. On another day we 
had followed the river downward on its course as far as the 
great canyon—and fishing had been good! One day had been 
spent (some would say it had been wasted) just plumb 
loafing, lolling idly in the warm September sunshine, en- 
joying life and idleness to the utmost. Congenial and pleas- 
ant evenings had been spent with Johnny in the cosy warmth 
of his little cabin, playing crib or three-handed rummy, by 
the flickering yellow light of a smoking kerosene lamp. 
Sometimes we had just “set,” smoking our pipes in silence 
and enjoying one another’s company, until at last weariness 








A basket of cutthroat trout from Watrach 


Day on Watrach 


Cameron Stockand 


White, Banff, Canada 





caused by a strenuous day on the stream side would conquer, 
and the suggestion that we turn in and slumber peacefully 
in our eiderdown robes would be welcomed. 

As I write this, the memory of that little moss-chinked 
log cabin, its walls hung with robes and firearms, John’s 
30-06, his holstered Colt and ammunition belt, fly rods, 
prized photographs, and his accordion, is so clear that 
mentally [ can visualize the interior as accurately as thoug! 
[ were there. I think of the meals 
we have eaten at the plank table, 
filleted cutthroat steaks, accom 
panied by John’s famous bannock 
and “spotted dog” and_ strong 
camp coffee, with our appetites 
increased to prodigious propor- 
tions by hard, outdoor days, and | 
am seized by a spell of acute 
nostalgia. 

And now our holiday was near- 
ing its end. We had only one 
day left until we would be com- 
pelled to catch up our saddle ani 
pack ponies, ride into Banff and 
back to the cares and worries ot 
everyday, mundane _ existence. 
Only one day’s fishing remained, 
and the trip and the season were 
over. So the decision as to where 
we were to spend that last glorious day was an extremely 
momentous one! But before we turned in that night we 
had, at John’s advice, decided on Watrach Lake, and made 
full preparations for an early start. 


ATRACH or, more correctly, the Upper Spray Lake, 
lies about 7 miles from Johnny’s cabin by pony trail. 
It seemed like more to me as the last mile or so after ford 
ing and leaving the Spray River is very difficult going, being 
over a high shoulder clothed in a virgin stand of primeva! 
spruce, the only trail being a tortuous and winding track 
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made by previous fishing parties. 
(on account of the hazard of fire 
in this beautiful forest, the Parks 
Department have very wisely de- 
cided against encouraging travel 
by the cutting of a trail. 

The saddle horses, Old Tom 
and Three Star, were blowing 
pretty hard when we topped the 
last rise and had our first glimpse 
of the little lake, lying jewel-like, 
half-hidden in the growth of 
spruce. The sun was still high, 
hut outdoor appetites commanded 
that we eat without delay, so in a 
grass-grown glade where tepee 
poles betokened a trail camp site, 
we unsaddled the heaving ponies 
and left them hobbled to graze. 


HILE we ate our own bit of 
lunch and smoked post-lunch- 

eon pipes, we looked over the lake 
from our point of vantage and 
planned the afternoon’s campaign. 
Frankly, at first sight, Wat- 
rach was, from an angling view- 
point, a very keen disappoint- 
nent to me. It seemed too small, 
for one thing, to support fish in 


such fabulous numbers and of such large 
-ize as the stories I had heard 
credit for—particularly ‘the stories 
iad told! But he had fished 
several times during the past decade, and in 
response to my doubting remarks he merely 
said, “Wait and see,” with such 
that my misgivings vanished as though by 
magic, and I followed his example by com- 
While we 
had watched the lake during lunch, not once 
had the placid surface been broken by a ris- 
ing trout. To all intents and purposes it 
might have been barren of fish, but Steve 


mencing to string up my fly rod. 


informed me that this was 
usual in Watrach. During 
the last month of the sea- 
son he could never remem- 
her seeing a visible rise at 
any time, but nevertheless 
we could confidently hope to 
create action with flies— 
and we did! 

Only a few minor re- 
pairs were necessary to 
make navigable a_half- 
water-logged raft we lo- 
cated near our little shore 
line glade, and in a very 
short space of time we were 
poling it out through the 
creamy-colored and highly 
adhesive volcanic mud that 
constitutes the bottom of 
this mysterious tarn. At 
the edge of the first deep 
declivity, where the bottom 
dropped away _ suddenly 
under feet of dark blue 
water, we anchored our 
craft by forcing our poles 
between its unsteady logs 
and deep into the clinging 
ooze, and Steve started get- 
ting out his line. 

His first cast, a mere trial 
effort of 60-odd feet (Steve 
can cast like a tournament 
champion), brought results 
immediately. The fly, a 
small Durham Ranger, was 
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Fishing with a fly for cutthroat trout on a lake 
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near Lake Louise 


Over the last 
shoulder be- 
tween Banff 
and Gray 
Lake 





We fished down the river as far as the 
great canyon 


barely on the water when wham! 
There was a splash on the surface, 
a fleeting glimpse of scarlet, and 2 
pounds of fighting cutthroat was try- 
ing the mettle of 5 ounces of strain- 
ing bamboo. I stood bug-eyed—it 
hardly seemed possible, even in 
Watrach, one cast, one fish! Steve 
snapped me back to life with a lusty 
yell: “Hey! Get that fly of yours on 
the water right by this fish! 
There’s another one in_ here 
twice as big and fighting mad!” 
Steve’s excitement was con- 
tagious, and I made a frightful 
botch of my cast. Once I narrowly 
missed the lobe of Steve’s left ear, and 
on my second attempt I hooked my own 
creel—but at last I succeeded in land- 
ing the Greenwell’s Glory in the ap- 
proximate position Steve had indicated. 
Response was eager and immediate. An 
oily swirl appeared by the fly, which 
instantly disappeared coincidentally 
with a convulsive lowering of my rod 
point, as 20 feet of line were stripped 
from the shrieking reel before I had a 
chance to strike in response. With the 
setting of the tiny barb a mighty cut- 
throat of easily 5 pounds’ weight (my 
guess!) broke water 50 feet from the 
raft, hung for an instant as if profiled 
in gleaming silver against the dark sur- 
face, and fell back with a floundering , 
splash—free! The frail leader, alas! 
had been unequal to the suddenly im- 
posed strain. 


T WAS a blow to me to lose this fish, 

the largest one of that species I had 
ever seen, but there was no time for 
idle regrets. Firstly, Steve’s trout had 
to be netted, and, secondly, I had to affix 
a new and slightly stouter leader with 
a new fly to replace the cast I had lost. 
With this done, and when Steve’s 2- 
pounder was safely dispatched and in 
his creel, we pulled up our stakes and 
poled toward the shallows at the south 
end by the (Continued on page 53) 
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“Til knock the top of its bean off, that’s what I'll do, you big bum!’”’ 


JE WERE going into Stewart Brook Lake, on my 
first moose hunt—‘“‘we” being Charley Barker and 
the writer. We were taking the ridges as a line 
of travel instead of the portage, and Charley was 
toting my little .22, while I lugged my old soft coal burner. 

[ was in my usual moony state while in the woods, only 
about half-conscious, except as to the beauties everywhere 
in that gaily painted setting, due to the finishing touches 
that were being put on by Autumn. 

Suddenly Charley stopped, turned toward me, grabbed my 
meat gun, shoved the .22 into my hands, and, pointing to a 
partridge sitting under a bush about 8 feet distant, said: 
“Take that in the thickest part of the body.” 

“In the thickest part of its body? That! That big bird 
anchored right fornenst me!!!” I shrieked mentally. And, 
“T’ll knock the top of its bean off, 


7? 


that’s what I'll do, you big bum! 


“Here, Freddie, take my .22, and here’s a box of long 
rifles. I'll be your guide, and I’ll show you some birds.” 

Freddie just loved that little .22. He, too, had done much 
fine work with it. And Freddie loved to shoot birds. He 
was about as good on the fast fliers with a scatter gun as 
any of them from anywhere. 

Pretty soon I pointed to a big cock partridge almost in 
the center of the portage. 

“Take it in the thickest part of the body, Freddie. We'll 
enjoy him frizzled for breakfast tomorrow.” 

Oh, the withering, disgusted, contemptuous look Freddie 
gave me! The swear words he used as he assured me, 
“T’ll pick its gol-derned eye out”! 

Now I know just how he felt about it all. A fellow who 
could make that little rifle do the things I had seen Freddie 
make it do naturally didn’t want any- 
body to suggest any fool thing like I 





That last one was of the mental 
order, too, because I’m too polite a 
fellow to talk that way to anyone 
sticking around as closely as Charley 
happened to be just then. 

Then I proceeded to show the big 
chief what I could do with that little 
repeating rifle, the same one I had 
used on many occasions on more 
difficult work than knocking off the 
head of a big, fat partridge, only 8 
feet distant. 

I was going fine until the time ar- 
rived when the result was only a 
metallic snap as I pulled the trigger 
of my trusty .22. In no time at all 
I poured a handful of long rifle 
cartridges into the receiver, and, 
with blazing, determined eyes, I dare 
say, proceeded to make a dent in the 





had. 

Take it in the thickest part of the 
body? Forsooth! That was Fred- 
die’s attitude. 


REDDIE unlimbered that weapon 

of mine and assumed that char- 
acteristic attitude of his—just as if 
his target were a rhino or something 
like that. Instanter there was a 
bang, then another, and another. 
Then, finally, that metallic thud that 
to some fellows under certain cir- 
cumstances sounds about as musical 
as the clods on one’s own wooden 
overcoat. 

Another handful of long rifles 
were poured into that uncomplaining 
and efficient .22 of mine. The cock 
was still beautifully anchored, occa- 











head of that brown tidbit that was 
going to help out our woods cuisine. 

Eight times more I aimed at the partridge’s head as it 
blinked its pretty eyes, still as if anchored in the shade of 
that hazel bush. 

Then, on the ninth shot, after reloading, it calmly lay 
over on its side, quivered a little, then became still. 

Charley picked up the bird. He may have thought a lot, 
but he didn’t utter a sound, merely attached it with a string 
to the top of the pack he carried. 


DIDN’T examine the bird. I didn’t need to. I knew 

where [ had hit it. Charley’s advice seemed good to me 
on about the twenty-first shot, so there’s where I poked 
the gun just once, and the bird got it there—in the thickest 
part of the body—wasn’t a cranial feather on its pretty head 
disturbed. 

The following year I had two friends with me on my 
visit to Barker’s Land. We had just arrived on the peak 
of the beautiful ridge that flanks Riley Brook. The Doctor 
liked it better sitting on the wagon swapping lies with Ben 
Mahony, the driver, so Freddie responded when I proposed 
making the trip ahead of the wagon on foot. 








sionally teetering its pretty head, 
wondering, no doubt, why Freddie 
appeared so exasperated. And Freddie did seem exasperated. 
Yes, and he looked determined—determined he’d hit that 
tarnation bird in the eye or bust an E-string a-trying. 

About six more bangs followed in the second assault. 
Then this bird died. I picked it up and hung it on a twig 
aside of the portage, so the fellows with the wagon could 
bring it along. 

We didn’t discuss the incident. I know that Freddie 
realized on his eighteenth shot that my advice is good once 
in a while, and that’s the reason he forgot all about eyes 
and centered on meatier parts. At any rate he made a great 
shot on his last one. He plunked that cock just where I 
had told him to. 

Finally, we reached Stewart Brook Lake. The Doctor 
and Arthur Barker went after meat. Within a short dis- 
tance of camp, near a large beaver pond, the Doctor 
slammed a .45-70 through the paunch of a deer. The deer 
ran into the beaver pond, became water-logged, so Charley 
Barker said, turned up its toes, and died fair in the middle 
of the pond. 

Art Barker directed the Doctor to go to camp for help. 
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Breathless, the disciple of Esculapius ar- 
rived, finding the rest of the Barker fam- 
ily, Freddie, and the writer there. (Both 
of us were sort of armchair sports that 
beautiful October morning.) 

The Doctor S. O. S.’d the gang, then, 
placing his meat-getter on the gun rack, 
took from it my darling .22 and also 
hypothecated a box of my .22 long rifle 
cartridges. 

It was no great stunt, although a 
mighty clever one, I thought, for Charley 
to cut a tall, dead tree on the bank of the 
pond so it would fall within reaching dis- 
tance of the deer. And soon the deer was 
on the bank. 


OY and Art returned to camp, and 

presently the Doctor left us in the 
direction of a hardwood ridgelet possibly 
50 yards distant, within hearing of every 
sound we might make. 

The deft manner in which Charley was 
taking that deer out of its hide interested 
Freddie and me very much. We were an 
attentive audience. 

Soon, in the Doctor’s direction, there 
was a bang. And soon another bang. And 
<o on until that .22 had been made to bark 
about six times. 

Then Freddie, who fondled a brier pipe 
affectionately as he puffed it, looked out of 
the northwest corner of his left eye, over 
his shooting eyeglasses, just as if he were 
sorry the Doctor was having a hard 
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“Stop wasting my cartridges, you derned ijit,’”’ I bellowed 





time of it, knocking the head off of 
his first New Brunswick partridge, 
hoped the Doctor would stop trying 
to be a smarty, and drill a hole 
through the thickest part of its body. 

Before I had a chance to reply to 
Freddie, the bangs issued from the 
direction of the Doctor in such 
rapidity the volley soon ended with 
that metallic thud, a sort of an 
appeal on the part of the gun for 
more cartridges. That is, if the 
Doctor were to get that pesky bird. 

“Why don’t he take it in the 
thickest part of the body, I’d like 
to know ?” shrieked Freddie. “If he 
gets that one, I know we can get a 
few more today, and then we'll 
have a partridge potpie.” 

“What does he care?” I replied. 





Ducks* 
By Anton Estes 


Ducks to the right of him, 
Ducks to the left of him, 
Ducks right in front of him— 
Pinions that thunder’d! 


Storm’d them with shot and shell, 
Swiftly they flew and—well— 
Well!—not a feather fell! 
Who was it? I won’t tell! 

(Stood there and wonder’d!) 


—*With profound apologies to Tennyson. 








“Those are my cartridges.” 


Then, after a little pause, during which the Doctor loaded 


up the gun, it started to talk again. 


“Take it in the thickest part of the body, 


“Stop 
bellowed. 


wasting my cartridges, you 


AFTER three more shots, fifteen in all, 


skillful handling of the “drowned” deer. 


A series of scrambling, scuffling, and smashing sounds 
then emanated from the vicinity of the ridgelet. 

Freddie—‘The darn fool is now so sore he couldn’t knock 
that bird’s topknot off with a bullet, he’s trying to murder 
the butt of his 


it with 
gun.” 


“?Tain’t his gun or he 


wouldn’t 
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derned 


again, and once more Freddie and I admired Charley’s 


fifteen. 
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there was quiet 
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Freddie complained in robust voice. 

“You bet he does,” says I. “And,” 
says I, “the big dub wasted fifteen of 
my cartridges, for I counted every shot, 
and he’s busted the stock of my .22 as 
sure as you're born, and I'll bet all I 
have he’s missed that bird a mile every 
time he shot. Dammit, I’m going to 
leave him at home next time I go to 
the woods. When he isn’t ruining a 
feller’s property he’s cutting off his toes 
with an ax, or pulling off some other 
fool stunt.” 

And once more Charley’s audience 
became interested in his deft handling 
of the “drowned” deer, forgetting the 
Doctor’s efforts to slaughter that poor, 
inoffensive bird. 

Then the Doctor appeared upon the 


scene. He seemed to be covered with 
birds. He was decorated with just 
if he 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 

J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 





vationist, sportsman. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 











The Urgent Need for Bear Protection 


Editorial Note:—J. A. McGuire, publisher of 
Outdoor Life, began his crusade for bear protec - 
tion about twenty years ago. At that time only 
two states of the Union had any bear protective 
measures of any kind on their books—Pennsyl- 
vania and Louisiana. Now nearly twenty states 
carry laws protecting the bear. Many years ago 
he drew a bear bill which has been the inspira- 
tion for practically all the bear legislation on 
our books at the present time. It provides 
open and closed seasons for black and grizzly 
bears, forbids the use of the steel trap in their 
pursuit, limits the number that may be taken 
in a season, and forbids the killing of cubs 
under one year old at any time. 

The late Emerson Hough was a friend of the 
bear, and, while outdoor editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, wrote for and printed in that 
publication the following: ‘‘It has been but a 
very short time that any man has raised a 
voice on the side of the grizzly bear. I think 
the first man to do that was John A. McGuire 
of Denver, who for some time has been doing 
what he could to get some sort of legal closed 
season established for the grizzly bear, as well 
as for other big game animals. 

‘‘Fair play is a jewel. Even the giant in the 
prize ring has fair play among sportsmen. 
Why should not the grizzly bear have fair play 
today? Has he not played his lone hand long 
enough to show himself a gentleman unafraid? 
Why should we not have laws today protecting 
the grizzly and black bear absolutely during 
part of the year, and at least partially during 
the restricted portions of the year? The 
Denver man ought to have a wider following. 
His idea has good sportsmanship back of it. 
The grizzly has been a gentleman, even though 
we call him a robber baron.”’ 


DOUBT very much if the intrinsic 

damage done by bears each year equals 

that which is done by the members of 
the antlered game family. And we don’t hear 
much fuss about the depredations of our 
deer, elk, moose, etc. They (the antlered 
animals) have killed men on rare occasions, 
as have bears on rare occasions, and they 
have also been detrimental to haystacks 
and to crops of the farmer and ranchman. 
But when a bear has been caught in a red- 
handed act—well, everyone knows about it, 
and probably to a greater extent than the 
facts warrant. 

The bear on many occasions is blamed 
for the acts of that eternal pirate, the moun- 
tain lion, as well as for the lesser crimes 
of the coyote, wolf, and bobcat. Why, I 


By J. A. McGuire 


have seen a yearling deer in Colorado that 
was killed by the measly little bobcat ‘an 
animal weighing around 20 to 30 pounds), 


“THE GRIZZLY’S LAST STAND"”’ 


J. A. McGuire recently announced 

that he will present this heroic-size 

bronze group to the city of Denver. 

The work of Louis P. Jonas of Genoa, 

N. Y., it will stand over 12 feet high in 

the Denver City Park. The unveiling 
will be in June 


and in Wyoming I once came across the 
carcass of a doe deer that had been killed 
by a mountain lion, but which might have 
been supposed to be killed by a bear. [1 
this case I was hunting with Johnny Gofi 
(with Ned Frost and Fred Richards as 
assistant guides). On the occasion referred 
to we were hunting bears, and came upon 
the doe carcass. The jugular had been 
severed and the animal disemboweled, show 
ing two tiny fawns that would have been 
born in a week or two. No part of the dee: 
had been eaten. Tracks all around pro 
claimed the murderer to be a mountain lio: 
There were about 4 inches of snow on tl« 
ground, but the tracks were too old for the 
dogs to follow, so we left. A few days later 
we were in the same vicinity, when I sug 
gested we go over and see the doe carcass. 
A bear had visited the scene since our last 
appearance there, and had eaten up every- 
thing except the heavier bones. His tracks 
showed he had made two or three visits 
to the carcass. Now, my point is this 
Most any traveler unacquainted with game 
conditions (and many that were) would 
have blamed the bear for the killing. 

It so very often happens that bruin is 
blamed for inroads on sheep, calves, and 
other stock, where members of the cat or 
wolf family committed the depredations. 


I CLAIM that as a sporting asset to an) 
state every black bear is worth $500 and 


every grizzly $1,000. And yet trappers and 
poachers and summer tourists kill off these 
magnificent animals merely for the fun ot 
it or to derive a paltry $25 for a hide that 
is worth at least $500 to any sportsman 
killing it. The worst of it is that mans 
of the western states have been losing this 
bear hunting patronage for many years be- 
cause our bears have been so badly thinned 
out that they do not now offer sufficient 
inducement to wealthy eastern sportsmen to 
come here and hunt them. Every such 
sportsman coming to a western state for 
a bear hunt spends many hundreds of dol- 
lars on such a trip, and feels lucky if he 
can bag one bear. 
We should certainly save our bear 

clothing them with the same protection w* 
give our antlered game, and yet killing 
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ott stock killing bears whenever we find 
hem. 

We want the valuable hide that adorns 
this majestic creature to be taken in the 
right way—by powder and shot in a pre- 
scribed open season, just like our other 
wame animals are taken—not in a steel 
trap producing pain and causing the victim 
to languish in agony for days and even 
weeks at a time. 

We want the hide of each bear that is 
killed in the United States to bring a 
revenue to the state of not less than $500 
(for bears on the average are not hunted 
and killed for less than that), instead of 
the odious price of $25 to $30, which is 
about the average figure netted by trap- 
pers now for bearskins. 

We want to either stop the use of dogs 
‘1 the pursuit of bears or else cut down 
the number allowed to such a figure that 
the bear will stand some show for his life, 
and other game will not be harassed. 

We want to encourage, rather than dis- 
courage, bear life in the game fields. 

\We want that atrocious torturer, the 


steel bear trap, to be forever removed from 
our wilderness. 


E WANT to see bears killed by 


sportsmen only during an open sea- 
son, this season to be regulated by the 
various states in accordance with climatic 
and other sane conditions—but under no 
consideration during the months of July 
and August, when their fur is no good. 

We want to see bears taken only i1 
sensible numbers—two blacks and one 
grizzly in a year are plenty for any sports- 
man. 

We are approaching a critical time for 
the bear. The grizzy is extinct now in 
California. In Colorado—once his play- 
ground—he is surely slipping, nearly gone; 
in Wyoming (the grizzly breeding ground 
of the nation), he shows a gradual weak- 
ening ; while in other states, such as Idaho, 
Montana, etc., his days are numbered unless 
some bear protective wisdom is soon 
pounded into the heads of the sportsmen 
and the solons of those states. 


A Cattleman on Bear Protection 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I am heartily 
in accord with your aims in the mat- 
ter of protecting bear. But I can not 

help feeling that your writers are injuring 
the cause somewhat by pooh-poohing the 
rather general belief that bears are stock 
killers. I refer to the March number article 
by Chas. B. Jennings. Such an inaccurate 
attitude can only stir up stronger opposition 
among stockmen, especially those who, on 
some occasion or other, have had stock 
killed by bear. 

For though-I can not speak for any sec- 
tion except northern New Mexico, I do 
know, and not from hearsay either, that 
bear, both cinnamon and grizzly, have at 
times played havoc with live stock, es- 
pecially cattle. I have never seen a bear 
killa cow. But I have examined still-warm 
carcasses within two hours after a kill a 
good many times, with never a syrptom 
ot any other track than the bear track, 
and in each and every case with a broken 
neck. Here are some facts: 

On Beaver Creek, within 4 miles of 
Beulah, one bear killed within three weeks 
of one early summer eighteen head of cattle 
belonging to my father. There could be 
no doubt of it. It was raining every day 
or so, and sign-reading the morning after a 
kill was extremely plain. We trapped for 
him, but he did not on any occasion return 
to a carcass. Instead he killed again, if 
not every night, then every two or three 
nights. We had no bear dogs, but brought 
in some, finally, to stop the slaughter. They 
did not succeed in stopping him, but they 
put him out of our range, across to t e 
Pecos side, where, promptly, cattle began 
to be found with broken necks. A few 
weeks later a medium-sized silvertip was 
trapped over there, and the killing stopped. 


BOUT fifteen years ago my brother 
4and I heard of bear killings on 
the Upper Pecos and packed up some 
traps to see what we could do about 
it. On the Valle Valdez we counted 
thirteen dead cattle, each with a 
broken neck, within a radius of 2 miles. 
\Ve were born and raised here in the moun- 
tains, and I believe we could read signs 
4S accurately as if they were print. The 
signs told us that there were four grizzlies 
‘perating in this area, often all together, 
metimes only two. We never found any 
track except bear tracks at a fresh carcass. 
We found coyote tracks at the older ones. 
We set our traps to no avail. These griz- 


zlies were fastidious. They wanted their 
meat fresh. They killed it fresh every 
night. In the six days we camped on the 
Valle Valdez ten head of cattle, including 
one good-sized bull, were killed by bear 
within a mile of our camp. We tried every- 
thing but dogs—we had no bear dogs. The 
nearest we ever came to getting sight of 
one of these killers was on a night watch 
when we heard and could see panicky cattle 
spreading from a park into the aspens. The 
grizzlies made no kill there that night, 





Protest Against Kodiak Bear 
Slaughter 


UTDOOR LIFE urges its readers 
to protest to the U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture against the new ruling 
practically removing restrictions on 
the killing of bears in Alaska by 
residents. And get your Congress- 
men and Senators pledged to help. 
Unless something is done quickly, 
two or three ranchers on Kodiak 
Island may carry out their program 
of going over the island and slaugh- 
tering all the bears they can find. 
The new regulation for Alaska, 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
‘Agriculture, to become effective 
July 1, 1930, follows: 


**For residents of Alaska there 
shall be no close season on large 
brown and grizzly bears except 
on certain areas along the Gulf 
of Alaska and on the Alaska 
Peninsula. Residents, how- 
ever, may kill bears at any time 
when these animals are about to 
attack or molest persons or prop- 
erty. For nonresidents of the 
territory, the open season on 
these bears in the restricted area 
will be from September 1 to 
June 20. The restriction on the 
taking of bears within the 
Kodiak-Afognak group of is- 
lands has been removed, and 
under the new regulations bears 
may be killed there as elsewhere 
in the territory.’’ 


Question: Can’t we afford to 
give up one island, 100 miles by 60, 
to the perpetual preservation of the 
most magnificent carnivorous animal 
on earth? 
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evidently sensing our presence. But the 
tracks were there where they had run after 
the cattle. Half a mile away they killed a 
yearling along toward daybreak. That 
summer sixty head of cattle were killed 
by bear on the Upper Pecos. 

The first cinnamon bear I ever shot had 
killed a yearling colt—broken neck meth- 
od—about 2 miles from here. No chance 
to be mistaken. The carcass was fresh 
and the tracks plain, even where the attack 
had been made. 

There are plenty of such instances which 
I can cite you, with all the corroborative 
proof you want from woodsmen who do 
Savvy signs. There has not been a year 
within my memory without some loss of 
cattle by bear killing in this mountain sec- 


tion. And it is no great cattle country 
either. Only a few hundred are grazed 
here. And, incidentally, it is the cattlemen 


hereabouts who are the greatest friends of 
the game. Their persistent killing of moun- 
tain lions has saved our deer. Their per- 
sistent enmity to coyotes is helping to save 
them today. Their attitude of game law 
enforcement has made deliberate violation 
too risky to be tried hereabouts. 

But don’t try to tell them that bear do 
not kill cattle—both grizzly and cinnamon 
bear, though mostly the former. 


UR legislatures are preponderantly 

membered by stockmen. Yet we have a 
law protecting bear, with this provision: 
That in case of discovery of stock killing by 
bear, immediate permission may be obtained 
to hunt and destroy, if possible, that par- 
ticular bruin. 

My brother lost three valuable yearlings 
last year, killed by bear. Yet he favors 
protecting the bear under such an arrange- 
ment, because he believes as all sportsmen 
do about the preservation of typical Amer- 
ican game, and also because he knows that 
in the average day to day life of the 
average bear he does only a moderate 
amount of stock killing. The killing habit 
seems to show more in individuals than in 
all members of the bruin family. 

But if the proponents of bear protection 
had pooh-poohed the facts as Mr. Jennings 
does, no such protective law could have 
been hammered through the legislature in 
forty years. The attitude adopted was 
fair and reasonable, guaranteeing the stock- 
man a reasonable protection for his rights 
in bear country. The law seems to be 
working pretty well. Why not use this 
more moderate and accurate approach in 
other states? Cattlemen are as fair-minded 
a bunch, on the whole, as sportsmen. 

As to sheep: I know less about the 
damage bear do to sheep, though I do 
know, by personal sign examination, of a 
few cases where sheep have been killed by 
bear. But, whatever the facts, unless your 
bruin partisans have plenty of strength. 
don’t think results can be accomplished 
by too belligerent a method. 

Admit the facts, offer some guarantee 
of legal protection against individual killers, 
and you are likely to get the cooperation 
instead of opposition of cattlemen, perhaps 
of some sheepmen, too. It worked that 
way in New Mexico. Such a method has 
the added advantage of securing better sen- 
timent for enforcement of the protective 
law, also. Without that sentiment no game 
law gets very far among mountaineers who 
can, if they set their minds to it, kill pretty 
much when and how they please without 
often being caught. 


I DID not mean to stretch this letter out 
into a book. I hope it is accepted in the 
spirit in which it is written. As a sports- 
man I want to see bear protected, reason- 
ably. As one born and raised in the woods, 
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I can not but resent some portions of Mr. 
Jennings’ article. 

Personally, I wish it might not even be 
necessary to entirely exterminate the moun- 
tain lion in the interests of other game. 
Hereabouts they are not such domestic 
stock killers as bear. They do slaughter 
the deer—but maybe we could afford to 
feed deer to a few of them for the sake 
of preserving a few of the big cats in our 
wilds. 

As for the coyote—it would be too bad 
for him to disappear entirely from the 
scene, killer though he is. But we need 
hardly worry about him. Don Coyote 
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where the cattle were feeding, but that in 
all the years he had been there they had 
never killed any cattle for him with one ex- 
ception, and that was an old she bear with 
cubs, and he did not know whether she did 
it to defend the cubs from a_ supposed 
attack by the cow, or whether the old lady 
was hungry, and anyway he thought the 
bears were worth more than the cow. 

Go to it with all your might on the con- 
servation program, and rest assured that 
yours truly will add his mite, and the Izaak 
Walton League will do its part. 

Calif. M. E. Hoa, 

President L. A. Chapter, No. 11, 


probably an occasional young pig or some- 
thing of the sort. I know from experience 
that a single flock of sheep will do more 
harm to land than the bear will to thar 
same flock. I learned this out in California 
when our outfit was forced to move as a 
result of the sheep stripping the land bar; 
over an area of hundreds of acres, leaving 
nothing at all for our 600 horses and mules. 
I also watched the grizzlies in the Rockies 
and noted they did not like the human 
scent, but got away as soun as possible 
when the wind changed. I’ve seen bears 
surprised, seen them after ants, berries, and 
honey, watched them get their cubs out of 
harm’s way, and scamper off up the hill- 


savvies the art of self-preservation ade- Izaak Walton League of America. 
quately without any assistance. 


N. Mex. S. Omar BARKER. 


Editorial Note :—There is much reason in Mr. 
Barker’s attitude on bear protection, though 
he seems to misinterpret Mr. Jennings’ article, 
which exposed only some of the numerous 
fallacious stories of killer bears. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that Mr. Barker, who has 
experienced fully the depredations of the oc- 
casional stock killing bear, should be an ardent 
advocate of bear protection. Of course there 
are occasional outlaw bears. Ranchers should 
be, and usually are, protected from the con- 
tinued activities of these few. But who will 
say that the whole splendid species should be 
threatened with extermination because of the 
killings of a few? 





side, giving man the right of way. 
Pa. Cuas. A. Hangs, 
Secretary Wissahickon Chapter, 114, 
Izaak Walton League of America. 


Bear Protection Pays in 
North Carolina 


N. MEASE, Assistant State Game 

e Warden, Black Mountain, reports that 
the sport of bear hunting is being brought 
back in the mountain section of North 
Carolina, especially those counties around 
the state game refuges. In seven counties 
during the hunting season just ended, a 
take of thirty-nine bears is reported. 

“It has been reported by the refuge keep- 
ers,” says Assistant Warden Mease, “that 
bears are now beginning to accumulate on 
the state game refuge of western North 
Carolina. With proper protection and co- 
operation as has been shown in the past on 
the areas set aside as state game refuges, 
places for game to retreat, rest, and breed, 
the sport of bear hunting in western North 
Carolina will increase.” 


Grazing Problem Becoming 
Acute in Western States 
"THE chief game official of one of the 


progressive western states, discussing 
the problems of overgrazing on national 
forests and public lands, as well as on 
private lands, says: 

“One problem of outstanding importance 
in the entire western portion of the country 
is the injudicious use of the forage resources 
for domestic animals. We are prone to 
assign almost every reason under the sun 
for the depleted wild life condition except 
the proper one, that of overgrazing. The 
game has simply been starved out, and the 
remnant of it now occupies territory which 
is too rugged or too poorly watered to be 


Kodiak Bears and Cattle 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—The May Ovut- 


DOOR LIFE just reached me and one of 
the first things I noticed was the article on 
the Kodiak. It may interest you to know 
that at a meeting of the Orange Belt Coun- 
cil of the Izaak Walton League some 
months ago, we were fortunate in having a 
man who had lived for many years in 
Alaska and for several years had a ranch 
on Kodiak Island, where he raised cattle 
and sheep, and he brought up this matter of 
a few ranchers at one end of the island 
who wanted the Kodiaks all killed off. He 
made the statement that there were many 
of these bears where his ranch was, and 
that they often came down to the pastures 








Bears vs. Sheep ; 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Having been || Stewart Edward White Article 
raised amongst black bears in the Sit Bidet dae Miia 
, er 


mountains of Pennsylvania, I want to state 
right here that the black bear is harmless N A GREAT article inThe Satur- 
and more afraid of a human than the day Evening Post for April 12th, 
human is of the bear. The occasions when Stewart Edward White, nationally 
bears become meat eaters are rare indeed; respected sportsman-writer, rips the 
hide off the Alaskan Legislature for | 
the forthcoming massacre of the brown 
bear. 

“There is no doubt in the world,” | 
says White, “that, if this regulation is 
permitted to remain in effect, our 
unique brown bear of Alaska is 
doomed to as complete extinction as 
the California grizzly.” 

Mr. White states the facts as he 
knows them from long personal ex- 
perience in Alaska. He goes back to | 
the motives behind the new law and |! 
calls a spade a spade. Those readers | 
who have not read this exceptional 
article are urged to beg, borrow or 
steal a copy of The Post for April 
12th from their friends. 

So that no sportsman who is unable 
to secure that issue may be deprived | 
of a chance to read the most cogent 
article yet to appear in print regarding | 
an atrocious pillaging of our wild life 
resources, OUTDOOR LIFE has gone 
to the expense of reprinting the entire 
article in a pamphlet which will be 
mailed without charge and post- | 
paid to any reader who asks for it. | 

One of the pre-eminent duties of a | 
sporting magazine is to see that the 
full facts of vital matters are fear- | 
lessly presented to the public. In| 
sending a reprint of Mr. White’s 
frank analysis, together with other 
literature on bear protection, to any 
reader who asks for it, we are doing 
no less than the duty we owe to 
American wild game. 











AN ACT TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF STEEL TRAPS, ETC., 
IN THEIR PURSUIT 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of. 

No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known and 
designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any time of the year set a deadfall, snare, 
or pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. Anyone 
found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare, or pen outside the corporate limits of any city 
or town of this state at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of such a 
trap, deadfall, snare, or pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this act; with the exception that the State 
Game Warden or any of his authorized deputies may, at any time of year, trap or kill with firearms 
bears known to have killed stock, using any kind of a trap whatsoever; the same authority to trap 
and kill stock killing bears is also extended to the chief of the U. S. Biological Survey or any of his 
authorized deputies. 

No person shall, during the months of July and August of any year, take, pursue, wound, or kill 
any kind of bear in any manner whatsoever, with these and the above-named exceptions: That 
for the purpose of propagating and holding in any public park or zoological inclosure, or for the pur- 
pose of killing for the use of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his discre- 
tion, issue permits for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. 

No person shall take or kill, during the open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown, or cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the following 
exception: In addition to the above number, cubs under one year old, which have been following 
a mother that has been killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their lives pre- 
served if possible. The killing of cubs of any species under one year old is forbidden. Possession 
during the closed season of any part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense or to imprison- 
ment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 








This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence with America’s leading 
sportsmen and naturalists. In its present text it is not meant to entirely conform to the needs of 
all states, but is intended to include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection 
in the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., to conform to the require- 
ments of any of the several states. We consider the bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or 
Wyoming, for example. Volunteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing 
this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this winter. Game associations and prominent 
sportsmen can do a great work in this campaign. Write Harry McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo., if further particulars than those set forth are required. 
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of use to live stock. No one wants the 
live stock industry wiped out in the inter- 
est of game, but the irony of it is that the 
live stock“industry is rapidly wiping itself 
ut as well as the game. Ranges are be- 
coming more denuded and consequently 
more badly eroded every year, and the time 
is now close at hand when the unit of area 
suficient to support a cow or a sheep will 
he so large that economical management 
will be impossible. When that time comes 
the soil and forage plants will be in such 
condition that it will require many years 
absolute rest to rejuvenate them to a 
joint where they will support anything. In 
+he meantime the game will have vanished 
except from relatively inaccessible regions. 
“There are still a great many millions 
of acres of publicly owned lands in the 
West which are not under any form of 
administration whatever, and other millions 
under the control of the various states upon 
which administration is either partially or 
wholly ineffective so far as destructive use 
is concerned. The bulk of the grazing lands 
are in private ownership, but they are only 
chtly less abused than the public lands. 
The live stock industry is beginning to ap- 
preciate the situation and many in that 
industry are ready to consider a change 
of policy which will permit the stock in- 
dustry to regain a suitable footing and at 
the same time permit substantial increase in 
vcame.’—American Game Protective Asso- 


ciation. 


«] 


Editorial Note:—As pointed out in the 
editorial in Outdoor Life for May, game de- 
pletion in the West can be traced in large part 
to overgrazing of public lands by sheepmen and 
cattlemen. The future of our forests is also 
being jeopardized. We urge that the sporting 
public arouse itself to combat the abuses of 
grazing privileges. 


Hungarian Partridge in 
Wisconsin 


\ JUST twenty years since its first in- 

troduction into Wisconsin, the Hun- 
varian partridge has proved that it can 
thrive in certain parts of the state. Recently 
the Conservation Commission through its 
Department of Game imported 162 of these 
birds from Europe, which were distributed 
in pairs to different parts of the state. 

Hungarian partridge were first intro- 
duced into Wisconsin by Col. Gustav Pabst, 
who released some on his farm in Wauke- 
sha County in 1910. For several years he 
continued to release some each year, and 
irom his importations this excellent game 
bird has become well established in many 
of the townships in Waukesha and Jefferson 
Counties, and some of them have even 
spread into Walworth, Dane, and Wash- 
ington Counties. The numbers of these 
birds were augmented some in the southern 
tier of counties in southern Wisconsin by 
birds drifting up from Illinois, where they 
had been introduced. 

The Hungarian partridge, which is a 
true partridge, differs largely in habitat 
trom our native ruffed grouse, which is 
called partridge. The Hun is strictly a 
bird of the open farm lands, particularly 
rain lands, and has done best in the wheat 
feld regions like Alberta. It is not a 
woods bird, as is our native ruffed grouse. 

The southwestern part of the state is ap- 
parently adapted to Hungarian partridge, 
and the birds should in future years become 
great game for western and southwestern 
Wisconsin hunters. Hungarian partridge 
are better adapted to this district than are 
either the ring-necked pheasants which find 
better conditions in the southeastern part 
ot the state, the native ruffed grouse or 
partridge which is found most frequently in 
the northern part of the state, and the prai- 
rie chicken or pinnated grouse which in- 
habits the central plains. 





Save the Lakes of Verendrye! 
FI°HE Shipstead-Newton-Nolan bill for 


protection of the lakes and streams in 
the area of Superior National Forest in 
northern Minnesota has been favorably 
reported by committees of both Houses 
in Congress. 

If the bill is to pass the present session 
of Congress, it will have to be assigned a 
special place on the Calendar. Prompt ac- 
tion is required. 

The bill is known as S. 2498 in the Sen- 
ate and is sponsored by Senator Henrik 
Shipstead. It has had the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, of which Senator 
Charles L. McNary is chairman. 

In the House, the bill is known as H. R. 
6981 and is sponsored by Congressman W. 
I. Nolan. It has had likewise the unanimous 
approval of the House Committee on the 
Public Lands, of which Congressman Don 
B. Colton is chairman. 

The bill seeks to guard shore lines and 
the natural features of a magnificent wild- 
erness lakeland against flooding, logging, 
and other forms of exploitation. It has 
been amended to provide ample practical 
flexibility. 

The bill is urgently needed to protect the 
lakeland against further ruinous encroach- 
ments. Will you not help by writing or 
wiring immediately to any of the above 
congressmen, as well as to your own dele- 
gation? They should be urged to do every- 
thing possible to secure prompt passage 
of this vital legislation in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ 


ta cane 
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Pheasants in Connecticut 
PHEASANTS furnish most of the up- 


land bird shooting in Connecticut. 
Grouse and quail shooting has been sus- 
pended in recent years owing to a scarcity, 
the former to be given an open season in 
1930 and the latter in 1931. 

No state game farm is operated, the de- 
partment having concluded that the birds 
needed for stocking can be obtained fron: 
commercial breeders of the state at less cost. 

In August, 15,000 pheasants of this year’s 
hatch will be purchased and liberated in the 
proportion of one male bird to five hens. 
Planting is done only on lands well suited 
to the species and to which the public has 
access for shooting. 

Natural reproduction is known to be suc- 
cessful as the annual kill of pheasants by 
sportsmen, who are limited to two cock 
birds a day and fifteen for the season of 
six weeks, greatly exceeds the number re- 
leased. In 1927 only 8,000 birds of both 
sexes were released, but reports of sports- 
men showed a kill of over 20,000 cock birds. 

The stock of native quail depleted by 
close shooting and disease has been supple- 
mented this year by importation from Mis- 
sissippi and redistribution in the state, birds 
being trapped where abundant and released 


where less numerous.—American Game 

Protective Association. 
corner 
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ONE OF THE SEASON’S BEST CATCHES 
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H. Mueller and Don Young, shown in the ahove picture, caught one of the largest 


strings of the winter season at the Brazros River. 


fixhermen brought 


The 


in 243 speckled trout, which averaged almost two pounds to the fish. 3 


The catch of trout shown above speaks for 
itself. Any comment by the editors would be 


superfluous on the amazing feat perpetrated by 
these Heroes. All hail! 
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Ben C. Robinson 


N THE entire category of lake and 

river fishing west of the Mississippi 

drainage and south of the Hudson 
Bay height of land, I feel safe in saying 
there is no phase of the sport that re- 
ceives as little practical consideration as 
that of lake trout fishing. There are 
innumerable chapters written on the black 
bass and how to angle for it. The 
muskellunge and the great northern pike, 
the wall-eyed pike and the trouts of 
brook and river receive all their respec- 
tive share of publicity, but seldom if 
ever does one pick up a magazine or 
book that deals with lake trout fishing 
as it should be practiced, and containing 
information for the beginner going into 
the Big North Woods water country for 
the first time, to battle this lovely mem- 
ber of the trout family. 

In the first place, the lake trout (or 
gray trout as it is oftentimes called, to 
the confusion of the amateur in the trout 
regions of the North) dwells in waters 
that are of more than a little consequence. 
It is not found in many of our American 
lakes. I know of but very few inland 
lakes of the United States where this 
fish is to be found in what we could call 
worth-while numbers. I have heard of 
a lake or two in Michigan that was said 
to contain some lake trout. How true 
this was, I am not justified in saying. In 
Wisconsin there were rumors cf a lake 
or so that had these fish in them. Big 
Trout Lake was said to have the fish 
in its almost depthless wastes, and there 
was a rumor that they had been planted 
in Fence Lake. But I did not see or 
hear of one authentically caught fish of 
the species during the two years I fished 
the northern Wisconsin regions. In the 
East there are some lakes that have the 
fish in fairly good numbers, but for lake 
trout fishing I believe the angler will find 
that the Canadian waters will be far 
and away the best. It is a rather danger- 
ous thing, as a rule, to definitely state 
the best place to fish for any certain 
species, and where 
not to, but in this 
case I feel I am 
pretty safe in rec- 
ommending the Ca- 
nadian _rock-bound 
lakes, where extreme 
coolness of water 
and extreme depths 
of channels and pools 
indisputably form 
the ideal haunts of 
this delightful game- 
ster. 


OW, as to the 

proper tackle to 

use and the proper 

method of — setting 

about to hook these 

fish: In the first 
place, the rig that is iio 
to be used for their 
capture must be one 


Trolling for Lake Trout 


By Ben C. Robinson 


that is capable of seeking great depths. This 
calls for a metal line. A heavy linen line 
might pcssibly be used, but I doubt very 
much if it could be used without loading it 
to such an extent that it would destroy all 
hopes of obtaining what we might call a 
sporty play from the fish. With a smooth, 
single copper wire of ordinarily light weight, 
the lure can be sunk to almost any depth 
the angler might find it necessary to troll 
for the trout, and stilf retain a weight 
of line that will provide plenty of action 
and thrill when an especially heavy old 
gray trout is hooked. 

The usual depth that the trout are 
found in is from 25 to 50 feet of water. 
This depth varies with the time of year, 
the temperature of the water, and the 
humidity of the woods at the time the 
fishing is done. In early July I have 
found them in 35 feet of cold lake water, 
and later in the season, before the frost 
has come, they go even deeper. Then 
today a pool might be fished and the trout 
found schooling in 30 feet of water, and 
tomorrow the same pool, using the same 
bait and same tackle, and having the 
canoe paddled just the same way as be- 
fore, might be fished and the trout found 
from 5 to 10 feet deeper down. This 
gives the game a flavor all its own. Even 
experienced old guides, such as dear old 
Jack Ryan, the Canadian guide I had 
best success with when I was fishing 
the cold waters of the Highlands of On- 
tario, are never sure of the proper depth 
to fish for these fish, when the day’s 
sport is started. The only way to work 
this is to rig up the tackle and get in 
the canoe and start out to find your trout, 
just as you do when whipping a small 
mountain brook for speckled trout. Per- 
haps you will find a good school, perhaps 
not. That all depends on weather, wind, 
food, and lv-k. 

The gray trout is a great feeder on 
minnows. That is his long suit, gorg- 
ing himself to bursting on the minnows 
that swarm in many of the northern 


aie as a 3 


The rod in the background and the scale in the right-hand corner give some idea of the 


size of these lake trout 


lakes. But, unlike the bass and the pike, 
the lake trout does not go seeking its 
food in the shallows, where minnows 
usually are found in greatest numbers. 
It is nearly always found in the deeper 
pools, even in the morning and evening 
hours. These bowls or pools where the 
lake trout are found feeding, as a rule, 
however, are adjacent to rocky bars 
where the minnow schools are drifting. 
And for this reason a guide is pretty 
much of a necessity, especially when the 
angler first starts to fish a lake. That 
is, in order that the schooling grounds 
of the trout might be the sooner found. 

They change levels almost every day. 
Occasionally, they will be found in the 
same location at the same level, but this 
does not work as an unfailing rule. Most- 
ly they are picked up at varying places 
in the circumscribed area that marks 
the feeding pools, but usually at differ- 
ent levels. However, when once the trout 
are encountered and a strike is received, 
it is pretty certain that that particular 
level is the proper one at which to do all 
future trolling that day. It is a good 
plan to have some way of marking the 
line when a rise is registered. This, 
however, to be perfectly frank, is seldom 
done, as the thrill of the first rise usually 
results in the angler and the guide for- 
getting all about such trivial affairs as 
marking the line. The hook is snubbed 
home with a good, solid lift of the rod 
tip, and the battle is on. 


’ 


OME anglers are partial to the short, 

stiff rod and a large skeleton reel. This 
is operated with a hand brake that 1s 
pressed to the rod handle by pressure ot 
the fingers of rod hand when the spool 
is desired to run free, and allowed to 
rub tight against the metal frame and 
act as a fairly good brake when a fish 
is being checked. The guides should be 
of tool-hardened steel. Agate or imita- 
tion agate is very liable to damage in 
the rough usage that the gray trout rod 
gets. The line is usu- 
ally of single weight, 
smooth copper wire 
that comes in spools 
of 50-yard lengths 
and tests approxi- 
mately 25 pounds’ 
breaking strength. 
The trouble, how- 
ever, with this type 
of line is that kinks 
are eternally form- 
ing, and whenever 
one of these kinks 
occurs the line be- 
comes badly weaken- 
ed. For this reason 
many anglers preter 
the braided copper 
wire line, which 15 
more expensive. This 
comes in 50-yard 
spools and tests 
around 25 pounds 
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aaa above,$ 1.00. 402. Baby Liz,$ 1.00. 
loz. Big Liz, $1.10. (Also made 
weedless at the same price.) 
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fs BASS! Lou Gets Plenty 
nubber 
1e rod Lou Hurst, nationally known Flor- 
ida angler says, “Here is proof that 
short, your Tin Liz not only is the best cast- 
_ This pores / 7 
hat is ing bait I ever used, but will get “I Always Wanted 
ure of Another plenty of big bass. Tho I must con- to Cateh a Bi 
os gra TIN LIZ User fess when I fish where they ‘don’t Ditealen?? 9 
e and . : be’, I can’t get ’em on any bait.” uEsicey 
a —s John Brynildsen writes from writes John Field from Detroit. 
ild ye ) ie oe e ~ 
imita- pr: Inclosed aw 4 will “Tin Liz delivered after I had 
fe 8 _— tates that Tin Liz 1 in my In shape, color, flash and strug- tried all kinds of baits and 
s ust opinion, the best bait ever gling action the Tin Liz is a — —— — The oie 
eight, hooked to a leader. crippled minnow. More natu- matt Psa, cae nelle 
wire , kill; h h inches long and took 30 min- 
sp an “This Great Northern Pike was ral,more Killing, than omyer wel utes to land. Caught in the Che- 
al caught at Fox Lake, Wis., last lure. Too much temptation for boygan River, last May. This is 
punds’ Labor Day. Weight 12 pounds, bass, pike, or musky! the largest musky taken there 
ength. lenaall ‘ for along while. 
eee ngth 40 inches. It caused °T BEF , 
: . DON’T BE FOOLED! “Tin Lisi th ly bait I 
_ type quite an excitement around the : , oe ener seeee eee OY Se 
kinks lak a neal I My baby is sold by all good, live use. I have all three sizes, using 
form- e and was viewed by at least dealers. When you ask yours for a the Big Liz for Musky and the 
never two hundred people.” Tin Liz and he tries to sell you some- smaller sizes for bass.”’ 
kinks thing else instead, don’t be fooled! . 
g else ins >; don’t be 
e_ be- He is either dumb or dishonest or 
aken- both and you better get a new dealer. 
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Heddon's ‘LONE. | 


Ina class 
y ltself 


ou 56 
Hide” 100 a ri 
15 lb. test line 

Parts are Chromium 


Double Lif. at 


Now you can goon your fishing trip, confident 
that your Reel will not fai] you at a critical time. All level 
winding parts have en plated with Chromium —- the 
hardest metal known, This Heddon feature doubles the 
life of the Reel. The “‘Lone-Eagle”’ 


Sweet- ranni 


All Level-Winding 


Play safe. Carry one as a “spare. 


Heddon Reels with “The Mechanical Thumb” 





No. 206is a sweet- | 
running, easy-casting and serviceable Reel. Only $6. | 





: This exclusive Heddon feature is 
A available on the * Chief Dowagiac’’ 
a at $° 2 and White. House Angler’’ 
K3 at $15.The “*Mechanical Thumb’’ acts | 
a Gay 


automatically in place of hand-thumbing— 
puts just enough tension on the, line to 

revent back- fash. ig ts ‘nt’ 
Ehumbe - Locks for trolling. 


“‘White-House Angler” 
No, 215 


“Chief Dowagiac”—No.4 
A smooth, silent - running 
Reel of watch-like preci- 
sion, nickel-silver with gen- 
uine, agate-jeweled pivot- 
bearings — removable and 
adjustable, equipped wi bp 
**Mechanical Thumb 
be oiled without taking ae 
All level-winding parts are 
Chromium plated. Will not 
rust. Holds 100 yards 15 lb. 

test line. Price $9. 


national favorite. Entire reel 
prombam pated. ~chels inhead- 

of black bakelite and 

lack hand-grips. Beautifully 

lanced, iia as the, exclusive 
Heddon feature — ‘‘The Me- 

chanical Thumb.’’ Holds 100 

yds.15 Ib. test line. Only'$15. 


If dealer cannot supply you, send his name, and choose | 
Reel you want. It will be shipped, a upon receipt | ; 
| up one side of the spool and thereby cause 


James Heddon’s Sons vors2ic rien. | 


of price. Satisfaction guaranteed. mplete catalog Free. 





No. 714: 18 i. $6.00 
he Ve 4H. oe ahs 


Other Sones 2327d0 to $4.80 


This Box Can’t Spill 
Everything is easy to get at in 
this water-tight, rust-resistant 
tackle box. And—best of all—it’s 


spillproof. 
HOBART proor Tackle Box 


Made of lead-coated steel, 
soldered. Patented handle auto- 
matically locks the lid, preventing 
spilling of contents. Trays slide 
clear back and are interchangeable. 
No. 718 holds 4% ft. jointed cast- 
ing rod. No. 722 holds 5% ft. rod. 
Buy of your dealer or by mail pre- 
paid. Catalog on request. 
HOBART METAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
806-16th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catch Bid Ones 


Prescott Wiggle Worm m Spinner 40¢ See 
Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 91% in. 
long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 
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breaking strength. It is advisable that two 
of these spools be used on the large skeleton 
reels sold in the northern fishing towns 
especially for this fishing. These reels 
have a narrow spool and are made light 
by cutting out the metal side plates into 
open designs. The reel fastens to the 
regular custing or bait rod with a short, 
solid reel seat and, in the cheaper grades 
of reels so many times used, the handling 
of line is rather difficult for the beginner, 
as the reels have a tendency to run line 


a fearful tangle that many times results 
in a ruined line before it is remedied. 
This makes spooling of the line when reel- 
ing in the bait, or when playing a fight- 
ing fish, a matter of thrusting the left 
knee up, as one sits on the bottom of 
the canoe, and manipulating the line with 
the kneecap so as to spool the wire even- 
ly over the barrel of reel. This is soon 
learned, and for this reason the canoe 
is the ideal trolling craft in gray trout 
fishing. There are several better grade 
copper wire reels that I would advise 
the beginner in this fishing to buy. They 
fit on the top of the rod instead of along 
the side or beneath, and work the same 
way as the ordinary double multiplying 
casting reel. The release lever on this 
is manipulated by the thumb of the left 
hand when line is being spooled or a 
fish reeled in, and a simple movement 
of the rod will serve to spool the copper 
wire evenly back and forth on the barrel 
of reel. The rod, as I have said before, 
need not be a specially made one. How- 
ever, I believe ordinary tool steel casting 
guys and tips to be better than agate, 
as with the cheaper grade of reels used 
in the northern lakes there is always a 
hard strain on the rear guide at least, 
and agate will soon be badly worn. A 
tubular steel, 8-foot bait fishing rod, with 
a good cork handle znd a locking reel 
band, is my choice, although I have used 
5'%4-foot split bamboo bait casting rods 
with full agate guides, and had fine sport. 
The more expensive rod caused me more 
worry, however, in this fishing, as it is 
unquestionably very hard on them. 


O SINKER is needed on the ordinary 

copper wire line if a metal wobbler is 
used or a metal spinner with minnow, 
unless it is an extremely deep lake and 
the fish are lying below the 40-foot mark. 
This does not often happen. By paddling 
the canoe more slowly, the Hne works 
deeper, and by paddling a bit faster the 


(Meta / Podthe WH “ 





Archer Spinner 
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line works up toward the suriac 
more. This is one of the principal 
reasons why I favor a guide and a 
canoe very strongly in this type of 
angling. It is more pleasant to sit 
on a folded camp blanket in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, facing the stern, 
with a heavy sweater or another 
blanket folded over the thwart com- 
ing snug up against the angler’s 
neck, and devote all one’s time to 
the troll, than to try to troll and row 
a boat at the same time, with rod 
stuck into some sort of a_ holder. 
The guide or whoever paddles th 
canoe can tell when the bait is work- 
ing properly by grasping the lin 
occasionally with thumb and finger. 
If there is a steady tremor of the 
copper wire, then it is pretty well assured 
that the bait is darting or spinning in a way 
that will bring strikes from the schools 
of trout when the bait passes through or 
close to them. He can also strip the troll 
out when the bait is first dropped into 
the water until the proper length of line 
is out. Then a slow, easy dip of the 
paddle will take the canoe over the places 
where the trout are feeding, and the 
depth will be regulated almost entirely 
by the speed the canoe is paddled. 

In deep lake coves and at the entrance 
to the wider and more pretentious of these 
coves, where rocky: bars thrust out pos- 
sibly a third of the way across a lake, 
are the best places over which to troll. 
On these deep-lying rocky bars, minnows 
and food will be drawing the schools of 
feeding trout, just as the same lures at- 
tract musky, pike, and bass, and a bait 
swept across them and into the rocky 
pools of cold depth to either side is 
sure to get a rise. The lake trout is 
essentially a cold water fish. Spring-fed 
lakes are the only ones that they will 
haunt. And preferably lakes with rocky 
shores, although there are a few very 
good lake trout waters that have sand 
beaches—but not many. They are a rock- 
bound lake fish and a spring-fed lake 
fish, and they go deeper as the summer 
lengthens and the surface waters rise in 
temperature. This should be remembered, 
and trolling for them should be done 
where bass seldom ever are found, in the 
deepest parts and over the deepest rock 
bars and ledges. I have caught many 
good bass and pan fish out of lakes that 
contained some excellent lake trout fish- 
ing. I have also taken Canadian red 
trout and large squaretails (brook or 
speckled trout of large size) out of lakes 
where the gray trout swarmed, but these 
would usually be taken out close to the 
rocky shores or over more shallow bars, 
where a gray trout nev-- could be found. 
Channels and rocky bowls off the deeper 
bars, every time, for the old gray fel- 
low. 


EN the gray trout rises, it is with 

a smacking blow. The rod should not 

give any to this rise, but should be snubbed 
at once, just hard enough to set the 
hook, for, remember, with a long, heavy 
line out, an unusually hard snub might 
result in tearing the hooks out of the 
trout’s mouth. A lifting, strong pull is 
the best method I have ever tried, and as 
a rule the guide or man at the paddle 
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uses just a shade more power on the 
stroke of the paddle then. That will 
serve to set the hook. Then allow the 
canoe to drift, and the play will be plenty 
exciting, if it is a large fish of 10 or 
15 pounds’ weight. A large landing net 
should be carried to bring the fish over 
the side. Do not take any chances in a 
light canoe, landing trout by hand alone. 
It is risky in a number of ways. The 
angler should always play his fish sit- 
ting perfectly still in the canoe bottom, 
and if there is to be any turning let 
the man at the paddle attend to that. 
Keep the canoe headed toward the fish all 
the time as nearly as possible. 

For lures I have found the Archer Spin- 
ner baited with a lake minnow or a run 
chub to be about the best of all in mid- 
summer season. If minnows are not to be 
had, then I have taken the hunting knife 
and cut 3-inch lengths of bacon fat into 
the shape of a minnow, and threaded it 
on the spinner’s needle, and hooked the 
small, gut-snelled hooks into it, and used 
it with good success. 

The rainbow-tinted pearl wobbler, with 
a set of treble hooks at the rear and a 
swivel at front end, is another wonder- 
fully killing lure. This can be used with 
a small minnow attached to hooks with 
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added killing powers. It is one of the old 
northern favorites, and a few of these 
should by all means be included in the 
lake trout fishing tackle box. Then 
comes the nickeled metal lure, with a 
solidly attached No. 6/0 hook, to which 
has been attached a white and red 
bucktail fly or a streamer fly of white 
and red hackle feathers. This can be 
used alone, without minnow or pork rind, 
and is a very practical lure when far-off 
lakes are to be portaged to and dunnage 
is an item to be considered, for, as a 
rule, these inland gray trout lakes are 
most beastly hard to reach. Many of 
them lie back, with nothing more than 
a blazed trail, where mountains have to 
be climbed with canoe and pack sack. 
In such cases the lure that has the 
feather-covered hook or the bucktail fly 
for added _ attractiveness is pref- 
erable. Wooden plugs, properly weighted, 
will sometimes work against the fish 
I have been told, although I have never 
tried this plan. The pearl and metal 
wobbler and the spinner have always 
been the baits to which I have pinned 
my luck, and I have always caught the 
lake trout with them by using the meth- 
ods I have outlined herein. 


How to Take Bass 
By Senator Harry B. Hawes 


Conclusion. 


RECOMMEND the pork rind, in small 
sizes, to the fly fisherman and to every 
bait caster. It should be part of the 
equipment of each. The white feather 
streamer, sometimes used on the fly, is 
good, but a wiggling, moving piece of pork 
rind has more life in it and is more attrac- 
tive to a fish than almost any other lure, 
You may have to shorten it occasionally, 
when the fish strike from behind. You may 
wish also to vary its position with the hook. 
You may desire to use it alone. It is cap- 
able of many combinations. It is effective 
in deep or in shallow water. It does not 
snag in weeds and rushes. It should be 
used in conjunction with a spinner and 
something red; for instance, a Red Ibis fly. 
This recital of an experience demonstrates 
the accuracy of my statement that white 
can be seen farther in the water than any 
other color. One day we were having our 
lunch in the boat and dropped the shells 
from our hard-boiled eggs overboard, in 
clear water. Then we dropped amongst the 
shells an empty sardine can, brilliant red 
on top. Under exactly the same conditions, 
the eggshells were clearly visibly, while the 
red sardine can could hardly be distin- 
guished from its surroundings. 
3ut red is undoubtedly the favorite color 
of the bass. There is something about it 
which attracts his attention. Nor is the 
bass alone in his predilection and fond- 
ness for this color. I witnessed fifty-seven 
bullfights in Spain. Without the red flag 
we should not have had a single good fight. 
Men are said to “see red” when in extreme 
anger. We are given to “turn red” when 
mortified or embarrassed. Watch a turkey 
as he struts—his wattles turn a bright red. 
As the proud cock crows, his comb turns 
red. Men in a riot will follow a red flag. 
For some reason south and west winds 
are considered the most propitious. These, 
an overcast sky, and a ripple on the water 
(so many think) represent the ideal com- 
bination. A deep calm and absence of 
ripples on the surface of the water are the 
reverse of auspicious. Old fishermen, both 
on salt and fresh water. believe that an 


east wind brings bad luck. | 
that the east wind brings rain. 
probably is that wind from one direction 


another. 


covering of clouds. 


companied by lightning. 
accept this as true, though it is disputed. 


back or your side. 
pains the eye and defies accuracy. 


be 


Weather—Night Fishing—Trot-Lines 


It is said, too, 
The truth 


is good luck for one man and bad luck for 
My own liking has been for a 
light wind to stir the surface, with a light 
My fortune seems best 
under such conditions. 

Some experienced fishermen, and most 


guides, believe that a violent thunderstorm 


frightens fish and drives them into deep 
water, especially when the thunder is ac- 
I am disposed to 


T IS hard to cast in the face of the sun. 
Turn about so that its rays fall on your 
The full glare of it 
Shady 
spots, everything else being equal, should 
selected when the sun shines. There 
is no fun in fishing in a heavy downpour, 
but a light rain brings the fish to the sur- 
face and warrants one in staying out, if 
one is properly clothed. 

If you are out for a week, and spend 
the first day of the sev in discovering the 
kind of bait you should use and the place 


Senator Hawes beside his tackle on a bass 
stream 


where the fish lie, the time is well invested, 
even though your catch is negligible or 
nothing. You will make up the loss on the 
other days. 

How late in the year may one fish for 
bass? Echo answers, “Until it grows too 
cold to endure the exposure.” And that is 
the only answer. You can not delimit the 
bass season by the beginning and end of a 
particular month of the year, save that 
you know you can catch fish through the 
whole of October, conditioned on the lati- 
tude, sometimes all through November, and, 
in the South, throughout winter. The open- 
ing of the season is a definite quantity—it 
begins when the spawning is over. Except 
in a few backward states, the date of open- 
ing is fixed by law. 

Experts and observers are pretty well 
agreed that the best time of day to fish is 
before 10 o’clock in the forenoon and after 
4 p. m., unless you are going down for 
them in the deep holes. As the weather 
becomes warmer, fish move to deeper wa- 
ter, and then the fly caster is out of it, 
except for the early hours of the morning 
and a little while in the evening, when they 
leave the deep waters for the banks and 
ripples. The last few hours of the day are 
the best both for the fly fisherman and for 
the bait caster. 

While the bass is usually found around 
the roots of trees, by old snags, in lily pads, 
and below overhanging rocks, he is to be 
found also where the water flows into a 
deep channel. There he lurks to snap the 
minnow or the insect that happens along. 
Accordingly, that is the spot in which to 
place the fly, the bucktail, or the plug. Just 
as the sun goes down, the bass, in favor- 
able weather, come to the surface. They 
will then be seen playing, your guide will 
tell you. As a matter of fact, they are 
feeding. It may only be that any movement 
on the water at this hour of the day is more 
noticeable than at others, but it is the time 
when they are more easily seen as they rise 
from the water, swim with fins cutting the 
surface, or wrinkle the face of stream or 
lake with ripples, as they dart after their 
food. 


F YOU are giving a whole day to the 

sport, and can exercise your choice, fish 
in the deep places during the middle of the 
day and in the shallow places at morning 
and evening. In the dog days, you fish 
deep; during the Indian summer, when the 
water is cool, they come back to the sur- 
face. A submerged weed bed is at once 
the best of places in which to fish and the 
hardest to find. I have known even old 
guides, who had fished on the same lake 
for a lifetime, drive a stake into a weed 
bed to mark its position because it had been 
so hard to discover in the first instance 
and to relocate thereafter. There is only 
one way in which you can successfully 
identify a reef or a bar, and that is by 
natural landmarks adjacent to it—a tree, a 
rock, a clump of rushes. Fix in your mind 
the relation between one or more of these 
landmarks and the bar or reef whose posi- 
tion you desire to remember. This method 
is best. To drive a stake or use any other 
kind of artificial marking will notify every- 
body that a fishing spot is at hand. They 
will understand exactly what these artificial 
markings mean. And the fish will be 
taken! 

In feeding, bass withdraw into a hole or 
crevice, or into the shelter of a rock or a 
log. From this covert they survey the sur- 
rounding water. After an hour or two they 
move to another spot. They don’t swim 
about it continuously while feeding. 

A lake is said to be “in bloom” when it 
is covered by floating seeds and vegetation. 
Bass don’t strike well under these condi- 
tions, so search for clear water in the 
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eat . Heddons New 


s —< SPOOK 


Genuine Dowagiacs that are 
World-famous Fish-getters. 
A. I ang ain "ha GHOSTLY TRANSPARENT 
ish 4 ard colors, and scale finishes. i: . _ . d : ; oe. 
WANG Price, $1.25. This ‘‘Super-Dowagiac Spook”’ is the greatest improvement in baits since the originz 
“‘Dowagiac’”’ was invented by Heddon more than 25 years ago. Other baits imitate only th 
shape, action and colors of minnows. Now Heddon has put a fourth quality into thi 
new Heddon Spook,—true ‘*Fish-flesh’’ appearance. This fleshy-likeness makes i 
absolutely irresistible. It adds priceless value with only a slight increase in cost. 
Indestructibility is another exclusive feature of this Heddon new Super-Dowagia 
Spook. Even when grabbed by fish with powerful jaws and sharp teeth, neither bai 
nor finish will crack, break or mar. A new bait free if it does. 
dives when re irieved with rolling, swimming motion. The ‘‘Spook,”’ 9100 Series, is a sinking bait with two flashing spoons. It can be sent deep to temy 


Several sizes; “Regular’ and “Baby” models, $1 the lazy big ones. It gets all kinds of both fresh and salt water game-fish. It is made of ‘‘Heddy-lin, 
= . Bi ’ . - neds Dasara = B serad ‘ P ¢ > le S 4 
Jointed,” $1.25. All standard colors. transparent Pyralin-like material and will outlast a dozen wooden lures. Length 334 ins., weight 1 ounce 













































4 Vamp 


Famous everywhere for its consistent catches. Floats, 


Meadow Mouse 


A mouse that IS a mouse. Flexible 





A 


tail and ears. Floats, dives, swims. Double hook on 
body, single hook in rear. Three colors—Brown,— White, 
—Gray. Price, $1. 


WOE SOUR, SE 








' This Magic Fish-Getter in Six Finishes 
' | The “King” and “Queen” Each with “Fish-flesh” transparent body. 
foray Two sizes.Triple luring flashing metal baits In “Killing Colors.” $1.50. Well worth it, too. 





— Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. Made 
in Gold. Copper, Nickel, and Scale finisies. 
Semi-weedless—non-rotating—non- 
twisting. Also effective 
with pork ae 








9109-P Shiner Scale (large illustration above). 
9108-RH White back, gold specks, red head 
(shown above). 
; 9100-S Red and Green spots (at right). 
* ’ 9101 Rainbow stripe. 
FREE Heddon’s New Bait Chart and Fishing Guide 9102 White head and tail. Red decorations. 
ised and improved for 1930. Just the thing for your tackle box. Folds 9109-L Perch scale. 


t pocket size. Tells what bait to use under all fishing conditions, and 
est bait to choose for any kind of fish. Chart is sent free, together Hand made Heddon Rods on 


Heddon’s complete 1930 Fishing Tackle Catalog. Write today. reverse page. See them. 


‘Ae HEDDON’S SONS Dept. O61 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Dowagiac Tackle 
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The 
VICTORIA 





Emblem of the RODS with the “Fighting Heart’’ 


Just as the “Victoria Cross” is the well-known emblem of 
Men with the “fighting heart,” so “Heddon” is the emblem 
of Rods with the “fighting heart.”” Wherever true sportsmen gather, 
ou hear thrilling tales of the matchless strength and endurance 
of these famous Heddon Rods—they are, indeed, prideful tackle. 


Strictly hand-made, of choicest bamboo—the pick of the crop 
—(split—not sawed,) Heddon Rods are given super-strength, great 
elasticity and accurate casting force, by the exclusive Heddon Tem- 
pering Process. Their rich brown tone color is NOT just a surface 
stain, but a result of this “Tempering,” which gives each Heddon 
Rod, life, action and vitality like the finely tempered steel of old 
Damascus. By this fighting quality, the name “Heddon” has become 
the recognized emblem of “The Rod with the Fighting Heart.” 


pi 
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Emblem of the 
MEN with the 
"Fighting Heart* 





_ . Britain's 

highest mili- 

tary award for 

conspicuous bravery 

in the presence of the 
enemy. Itis made of bronze 
from Russian cannon captured 
at Sebastopol, and its wearer is 
entitled to the salute of all sol- 
diers, including Generals 

4 and even of the Prince of 

: Wales. It goes only 

men with 

“fighting 


No. 25 
“Golden Expert”’ 
Gold-plated shown above 


(Two tips) A choice custom- 
made Casting Rod with extra 
tip.**Screw Tite’ locking reel 
seatand winding check made 
of Heddy-lin (like Pyralin). 
Hand welted split ferrules. 
All metal nickel silver heavily 
gold plated. With brown 
enameled floating aluminum 
so. aoe — —all 
engths. With extra od 
tip. Price $39 


eet comes 
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No. 6—** Jim Heddon’s Favorite. 
a popular price. Hand-made from choice **Tempered’’ Bamboo. Equipped with 
Heddon’s **Hold-Tite’’ Locking Reel Seat, which screws tight all reels. New Tour- 
nament Grip of solid cork. Cork forward grip. All metal plated with Chromium | weights. 


Other Heddon Bait Casting Rods, $3.50 to $50 
a a SEE . . 


floz ating aluminum case. 


— 


*? The most practical and serviceable Rod at | —the hardest metal known —will never corrode. Genuine Agate mounting: 
Welted nickel-silver ferrules. Red and black silk windings with khaki baz and 
le ngths, 4 to 6 ft. Light, medium and heavy S15 
(Medium weight in 5 ft. length weighs 51% oz.) . 
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No. 35 —**Heddon’s Peertess” Fly Rod. 


casters prefer this rod because it ‘pl: aces your fly with uncanny accuracy and | over with silk. Form-fitting cork grip. Locking 


poise. Strictly hand-made by skilled craftsmen. Bamboo extra choice—the pic k | (like Pyralin) screws fast. 
of the crop. F specially * *tempered”’ 
First guide genuine agate. Other guides and tip-top of Tungsten steel. 


to give unusual life, strength and action. | and floating aluminum case. Lengths, 8, 814 
All | —Light-trout, — Bass or Dry Fly, and Extra- heavy Duty. Price.... 


Other Heddon Fly Casting Rods, CW et and Dry Fly, 2*4 to 7 ounces), $10 to $50 





Send for Complete Catalog. 
Rods shown in colors. 
Use coupon on reverse. 











od 


Expert anglers and Tournament fly | mountings nickel-silver, chromium plated. Hand-finished split ferrules, w: pund 
Reel Seat of black Heddy-lin 


Beautiful black and gold silk windings. Velvet bag 
»9and 9'4 ft. Four weights & 


39 


oD ames Heddon’s Sons. Dowagiace, Mich. 
Expert Makers of High Grade Bamboo Rods 
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Keep your 





“Don’t let Adventure and Romance slip away! 
Take along a Ciné-Kodak wherever you go 


OING abroad; to a western dude ranch; 
to Old Faithful or the Grand Canyon; to 
beach, lake or hills? 


No matter where you go this summer, there 
you'll escape the dullness of everyday life 
~-you'll meet with exciting adventure and 
thrilling romance—you'll see new places— 
you'll rediscover that zest for sport you 
thought had passed with your childhood. 

You'll meet interesting people . 
make new friendships... do new things. 

Again, as in other years, you'll wish you 
might keep your vacation adventure and 
romance alive forever. 

Then do!—this way that affords so 
much sport... that is so simple. 


Make home movies, day by day, of every 
nna, Vv 
TUNE IN ON KODAK RADIO PROGRAMS 


Two big, different, nation-wide pro- 
grams each week. Hear both. Thursday 
evening, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem....Friday evening, N.B.C. blue net- 
work...Supplementary stations. 





one and every thing; of all that you do and see 
—in the motion and color of life itself—to 
have and look back on whenever you wish. 
Geta Ciné-Kodak—simplest of home movie 
cameras. If you can look through a finder and 
press a lever, you can take successful movies 
with it—in black-and-white or in full, natural 
color*that adds beauty to life and motion. 


And—if you can afford the ordinary acces- 





Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras <i ae 
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ACATIO 


alive forever in Home 





OVIES 


Ciné-Kodak 
Model BB, /.1.9 


Unbiased by 
the precedents and 
prejudices of pro- 
fessional cinema 
camera design, the 
men who made 
still photography 
so easy have now 
made home movie- 
making . equally 
simple for you. 


sories of modern life, you can afford the Ciné- 
Kodak. 

This is the point to remember. You want 
the simplest movie camera you can get. With 
the Ciné-Kodak, all you do is press the lever 
and you're taking movies. Then send the film 
to any Eastman processing station. Develop- 
ing is included in the price of the film. 
And, with the Kodascope, you project the 

pictures on your own home screen as 

easily as playing a phonograph. 

Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate the Ciné- Kodak and show 
you Kodacolor—Home Movies in full 
color—on the screen. 

To make buying easy, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 


wows AAA 008 ees 





wins 


Mail for free book 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 
Please send me booklet telling how I can make 


my Own movies. 


Name. 











































































The True Tem- 
per Toledo, 
forged from ra- 
pier steel, hand 
ground and with 
a clock spring 
temper; offset 
teel seat handle, 
full agate mount- 
ings. If your 
dealer cannot 
supply you, 
write us. 
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A Carp Looxs z 










._<* “looks something like” a bass ... but 
that’s all. Get them on a line or in the pan 
ond the bass stands out like four aces in a jack pot. 


Just as there are all kinds of fish, so there are all 


| before 
| Start back to camp while there is yet day- 
light to show the way. 





kinds of fishing rods. Eight years ago we put out the | 
True Temper Rod. It immediately captured the hearts 
of fishermen from coast to coast. Why? 


Because of its basic excellence, its wonderful action 
ond its fighting heart, or ability to stand the most | 
gruelling punishment, which is a characteristic of 
game men and game fish all over the world. 


Success always has its imitators and so today we find 
rods offered to the sportsman whose greatest recom- 
mendation is that they “look something like” a True 
Temper Rod. 


We appreciate the rod buyers problem and so we 
say, ‘Before you buy, take a True Temper Rod in one 
hand and the imitation in the other. ‘Feel’ them, test 


their action. Then draw your own conclusions.” A carp 
looks something like a bass, but that's all. 


The True Temper Rod is made exclusively by us. In 
the butt of every genuine True Temper Rod we stamp 
the words “True Temper”. We guarantee these rods. 
May we send you a catalog? 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


1934 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


A large print of this muskellunge, suitable for framing, 
sent to nature lovers on receipt of 10c to cover wrap- 
ping and postage. Mention name of fish when ordering, 





LT MUSKELLUNGE IL! 


TRUE TEMPE 
FISHING Roos 








You may count on the presence 


“bloom.” 
of fish in such an opening—probably on 
more of them than at ordinary times. It 
is said the fish shun the “bloom” because 
the tiny particles of the floating seeds are 
drawn into their gills as they breathe. At 
least that is offered as one explanation. 


The “sunrise fisherman” may be repaid 


| in good fish for his sacrifice of sleep. | 


have fared best in the evening—two hours 
sundown, and just after sundown. 


Let that be your 
determinant of the time for ceasing to fish. 


Aicat Fishing. Fishing by night re- 
quires a level-winder, and is not so 
easy for the fly fisherman as for the bait 
caster. Much depends upon the position 
of the moon and on the absence of clouds. 
My friends that indulge in this sport use 
the brightest lures and flies. 

Night fishing gives you a peculiar thrill. 
You feel the strike. You know the direc- 
tion of the line. But seldom, unless there 
is bright moonlight, can you follow the 
ripples and the tales that are told by your 
rod and reel. Snags and rocks are for- 
gotten, weed beds are lost to mind. You 
simply hold on, giving and retrieving, until 
you know that the fish is nearly done. And 
now the netting is far from easy. You are 
guided by an instinct of direction, for the 
flash light will not help you; it will only 
confuse. The little fellows come so often, 
and the big fellows so seldom, you are 
ready to believe that the latter feed at 
night. 

Light-colored lures are demanded for 
night fishing. There is a luminous prepar- 
ation with which you can paint them, to 


| make them more conspicuous. 


There is one form of fishing in which 
the steel rod commands first place. That 
is night fishing. In fishing in the dark, 
there are many opportunities for accidents. 


| With a steel rod, which is practically in- 


destructible, long casts are not required; 
so for this kind of service it may be given 
first place. A heavy line is also advisable. 

If you wish to keep bass, don’t use a 
stringer. It means slow death for the bass; 
it is a sort of lingering suffocation. There 
should be no compromise; either have a 
live box in the boat cr kill the fish. One 
stroke with the knife, on the back of a 
fish’s head, will kill it. I had a boatman 
who straightened a long steel bagging 
needle and put a handle on it. He used it 
in killing fish because it did not disfigure 
them. A large knife is not necessary. The 
small blade of the smallest pocketknife will 
do. This method prevents fever in the fish 
and danger of quick decay. 


HEN fish are to be shipped, a small 

quantity of salt should be sprinkled 
along their backbones. Never use grass or 
sawdust in packing. When packing them in 
a box of ice, bore holes in the bottom of it 
so the water from the melted ice may 
escape. If there is no ice or other con- 
venience for packing, the bass may be 
scaled, cleaned, and dried, then wrapped 
tightly in cheesecloth and thick brown 
paper. This will preserve them for a num- 
ber of days. Of course, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned before they are shipped. 
They should be wrapped so they do not 
come in contact with the ice in which they 
are packed while in transit. 

If you decide to use a stringer, the needle 
of the stringer should go through both lips 
of the fish to prevent strangling and drown- 
ing them. 

The Trot-line. When camping on 2 
river, you can get much enjoyment from 
a trot-line, either by extending it from 


one bank to the other or to the middle. The 
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line should be weighted with a heavy rock 

r held by a stick driven into the bottom. 
The line itself must be heavy, with lines of 
about 1% feet to 2 feet long attached to 
it at intervals of 6 feet. 

Before you go to sleep, clear the line two 
or three times. It should be baited with 
worms, minnows, frogs, or liver. The va- 
riety of aquatic things that a trot- line will 
catch for you will amaze you. Turtles, 
ears, eels, especially channel cat, carp, 
huffalo—practically every denizen of the 
river—will take the bait. 

Strange to say, very few bass or crap- 
pie are taken in this way, but there is 
usually enough variety in the catch to cre- 


ate much interest in the camp at night. As | 
one’s failure in 


most of them are edible, 
bass fishing during the day will in this 
fashion be compensated in part by a supply 
of other good 

(The End) 


Zane Grey’s Article 


E! JITOR Outdoor Life:—Zane Grey’s 
article in the April issue of OvurtT- 
LIFE is pretty well true to facts, 
relative to the methods of taking game 
fish in other countries. I watched fisher- 


DOOR 


men off the west coast of western Aus- | 


tralia take swordfish and the giant crop- 
per with lines that cowboys might use on 
broncs, and they called it great sport. 
I remember being invited to go out with 


a man who claimed the record on game | 


This man used a large 
steel hook made like a harpoon, 
wire for a leader (bailing wire), 
1,000 feet of %4-inch cord for a line. 
cord would hold a whale. When the 
hook was set, the line was tied to the 
boat, and the fish tugged away until he 
was all in, then he was brought in, hand 
over hand, by the fisherman and a helper, 


fish at Sydney. 


and 


This 


and either harpooned or shot. It was 
considered great sport to get the fish, 
regardless of where and how. 


In one of my stories about mako sharks, 


heavy | 


in which I quoted a record catch, I was 
called down by some man in Africa, who 
very politely told me how Selkirk had | 
beaten all records by landing a mako | 
weighing 2,176 pounds on an 18-thread | 
line. (This letter, if I remember, came | 
through the offices of Outpoor LIFE.) 
I wrote the man a letter in answer, and 
offered to bet he was talking hokum. 
He didn't take the bet. I happen to 
know that this is an impossible feat. 
An 18-thread line fastened to a 2,000- 


pound shark would have about as much | 


chance as the same line on the horns of 
a wild, running bull. You can hardly 
stop a 40-pound king salmon on an 18- 
thread line! A 50-pound yellowtail will 
give your 18-thread line all it wants. 
| guess Selkirk got his shark O. K.—but 
hi Perhaps that shark carried fifteen 
0 rae soft-nosed bullets from a high- 
at rifle. He was hooked—yes, but 
ct 





ow was he landed? An 18-thread line 
vuldn't drag in that shark’s head if it 
was severed from the body. 


WE TRIED catching sharks one day 
near San Diego, ‘and a 600-pound 
hammerhead broke our 29-thread line so 
juick it made us dizzy. We went after them 
with half-inch hemp rope, just to account 
lor a few killers, and we landed a few 
which we shot when they were alongside. 
We used a great hook, no pole, but rigged 
up sort of a windlass, with a great leath- 
cr brake, and I’m here to tell you that 
is outfit was almost wrecked, and we 
had a fast boat and a good man at " 
wheel. We feel that any good shark i 

a dead one. 








OUNT... 


AWRENCE HELMAR, of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, writes enclosing this 
photograph. 


“lam enclosing a picture of two of 
the many muskys | caught with your 
lures this summer. One weighed 32 
pounds and the other 26 pounds. 
| caught 22 muskys this year but | 
only count the ones over 14 pounds. 


Your Oriental and Dixie Wigglers are 
the best weedless baits | have seen 
used for muskys in the lakes of the 
north woods. | notice lots of guides 
and musky fishermen are now using 
the Oriental Wiggler instead of.... 
Furthermore they get the fish. | have 
about $75 worth of different lures 
and spoons but my favorite is your 
Oriental and Dixie Wigglers. They 
make fish bite when they don’t want 
to bite.” 


Yes, boys, the catching of two old 
grand daddys like these may seem 
uncanny but to Mr. Helmar there 
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is nothing uncanny about it. He has 
found out, what thousands already know 
—that the real way to make them bite 
is to give them what they want. Al. 
Foss lures have been the head liner 
on every fish “bill of fare” for fifteen 
years. If you want to come back with 
something besides “weather reports” 
put an assortment of these baits in 
your tackle box. Write for catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Al. Foss Department No. B 


Pork Rind Strips — Genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strips. 
Bass, musky and fly spinner 
sizes. Price, 45c, 





New Egypt Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 
new spinner. Weight % oz. 





Oriental Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Black and 
White, Yellow and White, or Red and White. 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. No. 12—% oz. 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 





Cleveland, Ohio 





Dixie Wiggler $1.00. All brass, nickel-plated, or 
natural finish, if ordered. No. 13, weight % oO 
3/0 hook—different colored streamers 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Brass or 
nickel finish—different colored streamers. 
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Pork Rino Pairs 
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Everything for the Fisherman 
Rods, reels, lines, bait spoons, traps, 
askets, flies —everything for the 
fisherman in Horrocks-Ibbotson’s 
complete line of high grade tackle. 


ore 








The color goes clear 
through. All Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rods are 
dark brown but not 
all dark brown rods 
are Hexi-Super-Cane. 















Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


FISHING-RODS 


ISHERMEN! Add more skill to your cast 

—more thrills to catches— more golden 
minutes to battles. On that next trip take 
along a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod! 
Never before such strength, resiliency and elas- 
ticity .. . to satisfy the sportsman’s thirst for 
ACTION and FIGHT. 
Because these are the only rods made of bam- 
boo treated by a secret Chinese process now 
in our possession. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you 
these Rods. Just handle one! Write for name 
of dealer nearest you. 

Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Grant St., Utica, N.Y. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Cm eo Or, ae 


Y. 























and fly-rod for bass, trout and salmon. 





Amateur Rod Making $1.00 Postpaid 


By Perry D. Frazer 


For those anglers who fancy bait-casting, the idea of making their own rods appeals strongly, and there are 
few persons of ordinary skill who cannot make a short rod of the type that is popular today. 

The author has made almost every type of rod and with no better facilities than the average busy man com- 
mands Mr. Frazer gives directions for making one, two and three piece bait-casting rods, salt-water rods 


He devotes three special chapters to the rod of split bamboo. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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== Shoulder Strap. 


Main Flap Overall. 


Fish Siot. 
Detachable Rub- 
ber Lini:.g. 

Extra Compart- 
ment for Addition- 
al Supplies. 
Button & Slot for 
Rubber Lining. 
Space for Snelied 
Hooks. 
Insert 

— 1Sheepskin Lined 

for Flies 


Ventilation Holes 


Zippers 
Main Strap Buckle 
— 2-Compartment 


Yarn-Dyed- 
Waterproof 
Canvas 


THE OJOY 
—A NEW CREEL = 


NEW PRINCIPLE—NEW USES— 

Available now—for those who wish the latest develop- 
ment in fisning efficiency. a 

HANDY — DURABLE — COMPACT. Water - proof 
yarn-dyed canvas. _ a re 

Combines many units into the complete essential fishing 


aid 

NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. 

TWO ROOMY COMPARTMENTS. 

For the catch—Detachable rubber lining—for washing. 

For additional supplies—Extra compartment provides 
ample room for leaders, lines and special equipment. 
Conveniently replaces bulgy pockets. 

ZIPPER POCKETS FOR FLIES. 

Lined two sides with sheepskin—Insert between insures 
against injury. Complete set of flies conveniently 
carried. Special space for snelled hooks. 

VENTILATION—SIDE HOLES— 

Allows plenty air. Keeps catch fresh. 

Worn Easily and Comfortably. 

Fits snugly against side—Straps over shoulder and about 
waist. Stands rigid when in use. Collapses flat to 
side when not in use. 

SELLING NOW BY MAIL ANY PART OF U. 8S. 

Send $3.95 for yours to 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
517 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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It is true that big fish are landed on 


extremely light tackle. This is more to 


_ the credit of the captain and the boat 
| than to the angler, or I should say the 





in HEXI-SUPER-CANE | 


honors are at least equal. If the fish 


| will move along, the boat can finally run 


him down, as gasoline versus fins means 
that fins lose. 

I like Zane Grey’s method of angling, 
He isn’t a light tackle artist, in the sense 
that he wants every fish to get away, but 
he uses strictly sportsmanlike methods 
and reasonable tackle. He hates to lose 
a fish, the same as any other angler, but 
he loses many with his prescribed tackle. 
I hate to lose a fish, too—and so would 
you. However, there are certain kinds of 
tackle that meet the approval of reason- 
able anglers—not too light, and not too 


| heavy, giving the fish and the man an 


even break. Who wants to go out day 
after day with a 7-thread line and hook 
fish, only to lose them all? And who 
wants to go out with a clothesline? Zane 
Grey’s tackle sounds about right. A 39- 
thread line is none too heavy for tuna or 
swordfish from 150 pounds un. This line 
gives both a fair chance—and I don’t care 
for one any lighter. And talking about 
blisters! What Grey says about them is 
truth. Hang onto a fishing pole for three 
hours, with a 300-pound baby continually 
seesawing, and if you don’t raise blisters 
come and see me and I'll buy you a quart 
of imported gin. Lorin HALtt. 


Galrt. 





Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.** For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber, 


A Minnow Casting Trick 
ERE is a kink I have found valuable 
when the pike are hitting short on 
casted minnows: Attach a 4/0 hook to 
your leader, put the point through the 
mouth of the bait and out the gill. Slip 


Two Hoons 








J5+ Hook . 

THROUGH 400TH 

AND OUT GilL 

the eye of a second hook over the point 
of the first, and hook the point of the first 
hook into the bait near the head, and the 


| point of the second hook into the bait far 


down near the tail.—Charles Antemann, 
Ne. 
A Practice Weight for Casting 
HIS weight is of no use to the expert, 
but excellent for the beginner in cast- 
ing, and is made by cutting a 4-inch length 
ot wood from the end of a broomstick. At 


one end of the piece screw an eve into the 








| wood securely. If the wood begins to crack 





around the eye where it is screwed in, two 
or three rounds of tire tape or adhesive 
tape will keep the wood from cracking 
farther. Tie the line to the eye of the 
weight, and cast it as you would a wooden 
lure. It will not be injured by striking 
rocks and other hard substances like an 
enameled plug would be, and serves a fine 
purpose for practice—Douglas Dickson, 
Tex. 
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Anglers Letters 


Silk Windings Changing Color 
Editor:—Can you tell me what preparation to 
use to preserve the coloring and texture of silk 
windings in rewrapping a rod? I have found 


that in using the varnish without first using a | 
preservative of some kind, the varnish destroys | 


the color and looks of the silk wrappings en- 
tirely, but so far I have not been able to find 
anything that would answer the purpose.—A. T., 
Ida. 


Answer:—Your whole trouble is probably due 
to trying to use too wide a range of colors in 
your rod winding. The regular stock colors for 
this are best to use. They are flame red, royal 
purple, black and white mottled, goldenrod, 
spring green, and black—six colors in all—and 
these colors I have never found to change color 
with a good grade of rod varnish. I have rods 
in my outfit that I rewrapped years ago, and the 
windings are as vivid and strong as ever. I 
use a good grade of rod varnish and apply it 
with a small, soft bristle brush and allow it to 
dry thoroughly before using. Try these regular 
colors, and I believe you will find there is no 
need for a_ preservative. 
preservative for this purpose.—B. C. R. 


Oil for the Dry Fly 
Editor:—Could you give me a formula for the 
oil dressing that is used on dry flies to make 
them waterproof ?—J. C., Ohio. 


Answer:—I have used a simple preparation 
that I discovered myself, which consists of a 
small bottle of plain mineral oil of good grade. 
1 either dip or spray this oil on the fly, and it 
thoroughly waterproofs it. I have never had any 
trouble with oil floating on the surface from this 
method, although I am careful to dry my fly well 
by whipping it through the air lightly several 
times, before laying my cast down. I also use 
Muciline, a preparation composed, I presume, 
from a good grade of mutton tallow and some 
other chemical that keeps the tallow in a semi- 
solvent state. This is used by the majority of 
the dry fly casters I have fished with, as it is 
very easy to use. One merely smears a little 
on the wings and hackles of the fly with the 
thumb and finger, then dries the fly by whip- 
ping it lightly before laying the cast. Either 
of these preparations is good. I like the mineral 
oil a little the better, however, for the reason 
that it is extremely easy to use and easy to carry 
in a small-sized bromo seltzer bottle with a 
heavy stopper.—B. C. R 


A Day on Watrach 


(Continued from page 37) 


ieeble outlet, as the commotion caused by ; 
the two fish we had played would pretty 
effectually scare any others who might be 
lurking in the vicinity. 

What a sight awaited us there by the 
tiny, trickling outlet! The sun had moved 
around considerably by this time, and the 
angle of its rays in relation to us and to 
the water had altered so that the opaque 
glare on the surface had disappeared, and 
we could see clearly right down through 
the seemingly limitless depths where they 
shelved off abruptly from the shallows. 


N PLAIN view in the crystal-clear waters 

were literally hundreds of trout—there 
may have been thousands—and nearly all of 
them were big ones, fish any angler would 
be proud to capture. There were cut- 
throat in huge shoals, schooled closely to- 
gether as is often their custom, and moving 
with the precision of well-trained soldiers. 
Occasionally, there would appear an 
elongated dark shadow moving. stealthily 
below the level of the schools of Salmo 
clarkii, the white-edged fins and wolfish | 
head betraying that voracious and can- 
nibalistic char of mountain waters, the 
Dolly Varden or bull trout as they are 
known locally. At this time of the year 
they were heavy with spawn and not 
feeding actively, but nevertheless the fish 
of the smaller species moved away in a | 
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I never heard of a | 


FREE—" Let’s Go Fishin’,” 
fascinating booklet on fish 
and fishing tackle. Write 
for your copy. 








MARHOFF LEVEL-WINDING REEL 
Built like a fine watch » » with jeweled bronze 
bearings » » chromium-plated nickel-silver 
frame with inlaid Bakelite head. Capacity 


100 yds. of 18 Ib. test silk line. Price $12.50 
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ARHOFF 


A MASTERPIECE YOU'LL 
TREASURE FOR A LIFETIME 


Tits, 


Photograpn by Bob Becker 





UILT like a fine watch, 
the beautiful Marhoff reel, 
accurate in its every dimen- 
sion to less than 1/1000 of 
an inch, is a masterpiece of 
the master reel maker. With 


its superb, free-running, 


silent and powerful action, long distance and accurate bait 


casting is delightfully easy. And in the landing of the largest 


and gamiest fish, its dependable action will never fail you. 


The Marhoff reel is sold by all dealers in Shakespeare fine 
fishing tackle. Ask to see it. They'll be glad to show it 


to you. Shakespeare Company, 622 North Pitcher Street, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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After THE 
Record Catch 


OOD old lines, good old reels, good old rods and 
hooks. ,They sure bring in the big ones. Wash 
them, oil them, polish them and sharpen them. Then 
put them right in your Kennedy Kit, all fit for service. 
In a Kennedy Kit, everything is protected and in order 
—lures and baits, spoons and spinners, plugs and pork 
rinds, lines and reels—everything. Water-tight, elec- 
trically welded steel, tinished in chip-proof Kennedy 








Brown baked enamel. 
lock and catches prevent spilling. 
good cartridge boxes too. 


See them at any sporting goods store. 


A kit for every need. 


202 Harrison St. 





Trays swing out as lid is lifted; 
Kennedy Kits make 


See the new 
1400 series, lower in price than any other kantilevers. 


Kennedy Manufacturing Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 











Kit No. 1117D 17’ x 8” x 10” 








1400 series— 3 sizes 
124” 16%" 21%" long 








Kit No. 618 6"x6’x 18” long 












Going Fishing? 
“Sure Am!” 


for our 1930 Tackle Book about flies, 
barbless and snelled hooks, rods, reels, 
possible to make Specially built 


tackle at reasonable prices, too We save you money 


oe. 
a 





Then ask 
leaders 
lines—the best 


and give you real tackle 


Borchardt’s 1930 25c Special 


to interest new customers includes 2 new spinner | 
trout flies (worth 30c) or 1 high grade bass fly 
(worth 40e) for 25ce with each inquiry for our 
Free Tackle 300k State color or name of 
flies wanted Address 


Borchardt’s Fly & Tackle Mfg. Co. 


‘‘Real Tackle For Real Fishermen’’ 
4554A Gravois Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
















Mark Catlin, veteran trout fisherman, gives you 136 
poses of lifetime tested secrets on fly fishing. Tells 
ow to get the big ones. Tips galore. Fly tying, etc. 
$1.50 post paid. BADGER PRINTING COMPANY 
Dept. L Appleton, Wiscorsin 








Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo., 
can supply you with any book on the care 
of your dog. 























3-in-One on your reel helps put fish into your creel. 


It’s a big help, too, because a well oiled, free running 
reel reduces back lashing—makes casting more accurate. 
Wonderful for preventing rust on reels, spoons and 
all other nickeled tackle; preserves bamboo rods and 
lines; cleans and polishes all rods. 


3-1In-One 


is three oils in one—the highest quality animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, scientifically blended. 
At good stores everywh»re in two size N24 


Handy Oil Cans and thtee size bottles. 





Manufactured since 1894 
Turee-In-One O1t CoMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
























these 
inter- 


whenever one of 
approached. An 


decisive manner 
pike-like killers 
esting thing to us was the fact that in the 


shallows large numbers of smaller fry 
darted about, ranging from mere advanced 
fingerlings to 3 to 5-inchers, proving that 
somehow the trout of Watrach have facil- 
ities for spawning regularly. But in this 
restricted body of water, what a terrific 
toll must be wreaked on these little fellows 
by the hungry Dollies, to say nothing of 
the larger cutthroat who are not averse to 
cannibalism at times. 

Despite the fact that trout were seen in 
such abundance, the actual fishing was, to 
say the least, disappointing for a time. 
Visibility was too good for one thing, and 
the fish we could see so clearly could see 
us equally well and were suspicious of our 
every move. For another thing, we have 
found it to be an almost invariable rule 
that cutthroat trout who are schooled are 
reluctant to strike. It is the solitary 
cruiser of this species who is “on the feed,” 
and who is willing to take a chance on 
strange-looking attractions presented 
through the medium of the surface. Steve 
managed to pick up one, a plump and 
radiantly colored 3-pounder, by dropping 
his fly daintily almost on its nose while 
it was temporarily detached from a school. 
3ut for the most part we sat idly on the 
raft, smoking our pipes and gazing en- 
raptured at the milling hundreds of trout. 
hoping audibly the while that a_ breeze 
might come up while we had still time to 
fish. 


NCIDENTALLY, I took advantage of 

the opportunity to apologize abjectly to 
Steve for the doubts I had expressed earlier 
in the day. “Steve,” I said, “if you weren't 
such an unregenerate old liar and I was 
able to believe even half of what you said 
about this lake back in Banff, why, Id 
have been in here three years ago.” 

He just grinned his “I told you so” grin, 
and said, “Yes, you skeptical, armchair 
fisherman, maybe you'll believe some of 
what I say from now on. Come on, let’s 
start fishing. Look at that breeze!” 

True enough, a gentle wind had come 
up, and was getting more powerful every 
minute. It helped us almost immediately 
by breaking the visibility of the fish, but 
it also made casting extremely difficult, as 
it was necessary from our position to 
throw directly into the teeth of the wind. 
It was more difficult for me than for Steve. 
He is a casting fool anyway, and he had 
a level line, whereas I am a notably poor 
performer with a fly rod at best, and I was 
further handicapped by using a_ tapered 
line, than which there is nothing nicer to 
use in a calm, where delicacy is required, 
but which is the most exasperating thing 
extant to cast with, in even a slight breeze! 
Steve was snapping out casts of from 50 
feet upwards with ease and regularity, and 
as a consequence covered more water on 
the retrieve after each cast, whereas I was 
hard put to it to get out over 30 feet of 
line at my best. 

Fishing was good, though, darned good, 
in fact! The trout were numerous, that we 
knew, the breeze seemed to have broken 
up the shoals, and they were feeding in- 
dividually, particularly along the edges of 
the shallows. Probably the roughening of 
the water had stirred up the mud bottoms 
in these places, and the cutthroat were 
seeking crawfish, fresh water snails, and 
other organisms so dear to their appetites. 
Suffice it to say, though, that about every 
third cast created interest, either a swirl- 
ing head-and-tail rise, or a solid strike, as 
some dashing cutthroat took the fly on the 
run. And that several times Steve and I 
were playing good trout simultaneously, 
which is most emphatically not to be rec- 














eee 





ommended as a safe and sane pastime on a | 


decrepit and unstable craft such as ours 
was! Several times the operation of netting 
an active cutthroat for one’s companion, at 
the same time trying to control an equally 
active one on one’s own rod, resulted in 
near duckings, but luck was with us every 
time, and we managed to avoid immersion 
in the icy water, although we lost some 
good fish in the resultant confusion. 


HE trout of Wagrach are noted for 
their gameness, and truly the ones we 
hung into that day upheld the good reputa- 
tion of their habitat. Particularly as regards 
jumping! In many waters of the National 
Park, the cutthroat will never break water 
on a slack line, sometimes not even if they 
are handled roughly at close quarters on 
a taut line, although they will put up an 
inspiring scrap in the manner of Fontinalis 
well under the surface. But these Watrach 
beauties leaped like rainbow on no prov- 
ocation at all, and some of them came 
out several times. Every strike meant a 
hard scrap, but not always, or nearly al- 
ways, did a strike mean another fish for 
the pan. Great surges from the surface, 
wild bass-like shakings while in the air, 
and a splashing return to the water cost 
us several leaders and fish, as did long, 
rapid runs ending in jiggling or flailing the 
leader with a powerful tail. Complete 
vigilance was necessary once a fish had 
taken the fly—a moment’s lapse of care 
meant a lost trout, and we lost plenty! 
Steve had two real thrills during this 
memorable afternoon that he will keep in 
mind for years to come—one was caused 
by an accidentally foul-hooked fish, which 
although under the average in size gave 
him his toughest scrap of the day. He 
was fishing two flies, a Coachman for a 
dropper, with a Wickham’s Fancy on the 
tip. The trout rose to the Coachman, 
turned, and Steve, thinking it had taken 
the fly, struck hard, and the tail fly caught 
the fish just above the anal fin, hooking 
him securely. For fifteen minutes Steve 
had his hands fully occupied as this little 


pound trout rushed to and fro, and leapt | 
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Two Sizes 
54 oz. as above, or 
smaller 1% oz., $1. 


Hank Tells 
How! 
Henry Werner, Akron 


sportsman submits this 
photo and says: 


“I have used your Kick- 
er plenty for bass and 
pike. It will pick ’em 
out of places where oth- 
er baits are useless. I 
don’t cast just to the 





wildly, completely out of control. When | 


it was all over Steve nursed his sore and 
aching wrist and swore by the nine gods 
that never again would he ever tempt fate 
by fishing more than one fly on a cast! 


IS other remarkable experience oc- | 


curred immediately after this event 


just described. He had played a good-sized | 


trout to utter subjection, and as at the | 


moment I was occupied in casting again 
to one that had risen to my fly, but had 
risen short, he decided to net his trout 
himself. Getting down on his knees on 
the edge log of the raft, he submerged 
his belt net, and with his arched rod lifted 


high was leading the tired trout towards | 


its rim, when, splash! A monster Dolly 
shot out from under the raft and seized 
the frantic cutthroat in his gaping, sharp- 
toothed jaws. The leader parted like 
thread at the onslaught, and the two fish 
disappeared from our sight immediately, 
but so close had the attack taken place 
that Steve’s shirt front was soaking wet 
from the initial splash, and he was almost 
scared to death! I couldn’t blame him 
either, for that big bull trout must have 
looked like a shark from Steve’s point of 
view! 

On telling of this occurrence when we 
were back in Banff, we found that our 
listeners resolved themselves into two 
groups. Those few who had themselves 
fished in Watrach told us that it was a 
fairly common happening there, while the 
great majority listened politely and went 
away under the impression, evidently, that 


edge of the lily pads 
and snags, but way 
back in; then work the 
Kicker out slow. When 
she hits the open water 
I get ready for the strike 
and righttherethe party 
gets rough!” , 























P. W. Nolan Likes KICKER 


He writes from Cambridge, Ohio.—“I have had fine success with 
your Weedless Kicker. It is a killer for bass and has all the casting 
qualities and action that any one could expect from any bait. For 
Small Mouth the small size is just the thing.” 


Colorful, flashing, struggling! This frog, fly and 

minnow combination is a mangled creature try- 

ing to get away. Too much temptation for bass 

and pike. They strike the Kicker when already 
gorged with other food! 


For sale by live dealers—if yours isn’t, I can 
use your buck. 







FRED ARBOGAST 








No. 4 Water St. +- Akron, Ohio 
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Get Your Share 
With the Famous 









True-Casting 
FISH-GETTING 








AKE Big Fish your meat—go after 

them and get them through your ac- 
curate casting with the famous Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye Level Wind Reel No. 100. 

For an argument with a real Big Boy, 
put your bait right where he can’t refuse 
it. Prompt, accurate casting when you find 
them on the feed it what does it. And 
your straight-casting Bull’s-Eye can whip 
the quickest striking, fastest trouble-start- 
ing black bass or tiger musky that swims. 

Ample 100-yard size, yet light, rigid 


and strong. Free-running, handsome 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3022 Taylor Street 


Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


Fish, YES! 





and made for years of splendid service. End 
plates of black, brown, red or green Permo, 
whichever you like best. 

Spool flanges of nickel silver—large brass 
arbor for smooth, firm spooling. Pivots of 
rustless nickel steel, and adjustable bearing 
of phosphor bronze. Deep anchored pillars, 
low-slung one-piece seat—hardest cranking 
can not twist or “freeze” the spool. Genuine 
Meisselbach high quality materials and pre- 


cision workmanship, famous nearly 40 
years. Price only $5.00. Ask your 
dealer. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 








They’ve been the 
“lucky” fishermen for more than 
thirty years, and they catch more 
Pike, Bass, Trout and other game 
fish every year. 

It’s hard to beat Hildebrandt 
Spinners when you want fish— 
there’s something about their gleam 
and glitter that game fish like. 
Send for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints—chock full of fish- 
catching tackle and hints on how 
to use it—lots of new items—lots 
of pictures—FREE for the asking. 
The No. DW shown here is a 
new Casting Bait, complete, 
65c. 


HILDEBRANDT 


161 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 


stand-by of 








Fish cant resist the Ae 


Dazzler 


Set with jewels—diamond, ruby, — 
sapphire, emerald effects; this 
darting, flashing lure makes 

STRIKE! = 

Size 24"x145”. Weight '% oz. 
If your dealer hasn't the 
. DAZZLER, mail us a 
\, dollar bill, with his name, 
) and we will see that you 
are supplied. (Smaller 
DAZZLER 
60c.) 























Prize Contest 


Open to all fishermen. Write 
for full details; free illustrated 
literature. 

F. E. Chester Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A___ Providence, R. I. 





The Difference Means Trout 


That's why _ trout fisherman 
swear by Pecks Floating Trout 
Midgets and Underwater Fly 
Rod Minnows. They fill the 


; — creel and the wants of real fly 
eh +e casters for any sort of trout or 


trout waters. Send $1.00 for 
sample Minnow and Midget. Pecks descriptive list 
of FISH GE sent on requ 


ETTERS est. 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


*, STUBBY 


IRODANDOREEL 


A COMPLETE 
FISHING OUTFIT $ Ls 0 


























ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
3 — 
e 
—— DISPLAY CO. 


‘Po DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 









all anglers are alike, and that we were a 
pair of damned liars. 


A big fish, the biggest of the day, 
created my big moment. He took my 
Claret Quill, a dry pattern, which, how- 
ever, I was fishing wet, on the “farewell 
cast,” just as Steve and I, after consulting 
our watches, had decided we must go. He 
had bulk and agility and infinite craftiness 
on his side, did this old warrior. But he 
was hooked solidly, my rod was powerful, 
yet yielding to his every move, and at the 
coaching of Steve I played him carefully, 
taking my time until at last Steve was able 
to get the net under his tired old body. 
So, with Steve’s able assistance, I won, and 
felt it a victory indeed as I “hefted” this 
beautiful, deep-bodied creature of shim- 
mering crimson and olive and gold for his 
inspection and approval. 


E REMARKED on a sstrange, horny- 

looking growth on the top of this 
trout’s head. It resembled, as much as 
anything, a bump such as cartoonists draw 
on the cranium of the henpecked husband 
who has come out on the short end of an 
argument with a rolling-pin in the hands 
of his irate spouse, and that it gave the 
fish a grotesque appearance is to state it 
mildly. To one who has ever fished from 
a spruce raft in these mountains, though, 
it was not a difficult matter to reconstruct 
mentally the cause of the protuberance. 


Some unfortunate angler in Watrach, 
probably without a landing net, had hooked 
this big cutthroat, played him, and man- 
aged to hoist him aboard his raft, where 
he had managed to hand him one good 
clout on the head with a knife handle or 
club, only to lose his wildly struggling 
prize through the wide-spaced and unstable 
logs. Imagine his embarrassment! 

However, bump or no bump, he was a 
mighty good trout of 4 honest pounds ac- 
cording to my spring balance, and he 
brought our catch up to an even dozen, 
seven for Steve and five for me—enough 
for the last supper in camp and a few over 
to take into Banff on the morrow, tangible 
proof to the skeptics who know us too 
well that we had actually been fishing. 

As we turned our saddle ponies away 
from the lake and onto the home trail, 
Steve and I agreed, profanely, but never- 
theless sincerely, that it had been a won- 
derful day, that Watrach was a wonderful 
lake, and that the day’s fishing was a 
worthy climax to a wonderful trip and a 
perfect season. 

In short, we were content. 





Taking Trout With the Dry 
Fly 
(Continued from page 13) 


occasion renders imperative. That some an- 
glers, as a matter of personal preference, 
elect to fish exclusively with the dry fly 
does not, I think, alter the truth of the 
foregoing statement—nor does the truth of 
the foregoing statement alter the fact that, 
within the law, it is anyone’s privilege to 
fish as he pleases. 

Dry fly fishing conditions here and in 
England are entirely different. The Eng- 
lish dry fly specialist follows his sport, 
in general, upon the air-clear, quiet chalk 
streams; slow, placid rivers, preserved 
waters artificially stocked with brown 
trout, and hard-fished by owners or les- 
sees. The open season is a long one, ex- 
tending, taking an average, from early 
in the spring, about the Ist of March, to 
the Ist of October; and as a consequence 
of the steady and hard fishing the trout 
naturally become very shy and_ sophis- 
ticated. Insect life is and, 


abundant, 
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owing to the placidity of the streams, the 
rise of a trout is not difficult to detect. 

Under the conditions, it seems to pay best 
L to cast to a single trout actually known 
/ } 1) be on the rise and feeding rather than 
to fish all the water on the principle of | 


I chuck and chance it. 

y | 
; 

2 HE conditions under which the balance 
3 of probable success is on the side of the 
= j dry fly and against the wet will be more | 
x particularly detailed in succeeding chap- | 
2 ters. But, in general, it may be said that 
f the angler who for the most part fre- 
e quents hard-fished public streams—and that 

. means the great majority of fly enthu- 
1 siasts—where much whipping and wading 
S of the stream by all sorts and conditions 


if fishermen, good, bad, and _ indifferent, 
S has rendered the trout wise in their gen- 
eration, can not well afford to overlook 
the possibilities of the floating fly. On 
such streams the trout only upon compara- 
tively rare occasions are afforded the sight 
of a single artificial fly, remarkably life- 
like in appearance, “cocked” and _ floating 
d in a natural way upon the surface; and 
they will rise to such a fly, if skillfully 


n 
R placed on the water in such a manner as 
e ] not to arouse suspicion, when a drag of 





t two or more wet flies, given the usual er- 


n ratic “action,” would only serve to set them 
: down still more obstinately. 

’ my rie . . 

n 4 lo obtain any marked success with the 
P 7 





| dry fly, the wet fly fisherman of average 
re skill must study to become still more pro- 





j ficient. The virtual novice at fly fishing 

for trout should, it would seem, first be- 
a come fairly adept with the wet fly before 
1 going on to the finer drawn art of the 


r ‘ral_ proposition that suceessiul dry ty AMERICA’S GREATEST REEL VALUE 





5 fishing, as the game is played in this coun- 
- try, is predicated upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the craft of the wet fly fisher. 
a In contrasting, in a general way, Eng- 
= lish and American fly-fishing methods, we 
e find a considerable divergence in practice, 
1, if not in theory. The basal theory of fly 
h fishing for trout, with either the surface 
© or submerged fly, consists in the closest , . . . a 
: cceeiinr katie Ser anemone tae caus ERE’S the biggest reel value in America—the Criterion 
0 ficial fly, of the form, color, and action of | 
some natural insect then present on the ‘ai : H 
. aed Gar tae a emg Hes at $5.50. Originally priced at ten dollars, this reel has been demanded 
1, ing. English anglers have long followed 
- this theory pretty closely in their actual in larger and larger quantities until now it can be sold at only five 
= practice on the stream, although over there, 
il as in this country, various “fancy’’ flies, 
a not dressed to counterfeit any given nat- dollars and a half. » A genuine Shakespeare smooth-running master- 
a ~ fly, a to at times; flies such 
as the Coachman, Royal Coachman, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy, and others. It might be piece, precisioned like a fine watch, with jeweled spool caps, chromium- 


added that the use of the term “fancy” in 
B this connection does not necessarily con- 
y note a gaudy or brightly colored artificial, 
but rather a feathered concoction “fancied” 
by the originator. To the writer it seems 
that the term “general” could in most in- action—a Criterion will give you a lifetime of satisfaction. » See 


plated level-wind mechanism, and perfectly balanced frictionless 


1- stances be preferably applied to such pat- 

c, terns, but custom is a difficult thing to | 

y change. the Criterion level-winding ree. All dealers in Shakepeare fine 
e 

yf 


HE American angler, on the other 7 ; : 
t, hand, has never to any great extent fol- fishing tackle will gladly show it to you. Shakespeare Company, 











o lowed the theory of exact imitation in the 

selection of his trout flies. Most of our pre- , oe 
7 sumably American trout flies are actually 621 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A. 
y of English origin, and were introduced to 
t, the Waters of this country through the 
k medium of our first professional fly tiers, 
d Englishmen and Scotchmen, who, as a 
n matter of course, after coming to this FINE 
$- country, continued to produce the patterns FISHING 
c- a with which they were familiar. A cer- 
y ae few of our most famous artificial TACKLE GOOD FOR A 
oO flies are, to be sure, of American inven- j 
ce tion; Parmachene Belle, Seth Green, and CRITER 1 ON REEL LIFETIME 

y SS 

1t Reuben Wood, for example. Other pat- bad 
S- terns, so familiar to American anglers Peed J 




















highest priced rods. 


Mie ie ETE RSA EO 
om 


FAVORITE—an exquisite hand-built 
Fly Rod at an exceptionally low price 


In creating this beautiful moderate- | Shakespeareproduct—HonorBuilt 
pricedFavoriteFlyRod,Shakespeare from Butt to Tip of the finest split 
master rod builders have achieved bamboo, after a master design. 

an exquisitely hand-built Fly Rod, With this rod you can develop 
which has every quality of correct your accuracy, delicacy and long 
design, action, balance and perfec- _ distance fly-casting to the highest 
tion of performance foundin the degree. 


oe 

























See this favorite Shakespeare Fly 


Priced at the extremely low cost Rodat your dealers. Have him join 
to you of $12.50 this beautiful Fa- _ it up and let you examineit. Testit 
vorite Rod is in the fullestsensea _for balance, feel and action. Com- 


pare it point by point with the rods 
that cost much more and you will 
be surprised and delighted with its 


perfection. 
SHAKESPEARE CO, 
623 N.PitcherStreet,Kal »Michig 





Get your free copy of ‘‘Let’s Go 
Fishin’’’, new Shakespeare 
Booklet packed with facts on fish 
and fishing tackle. Write for it. 














FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 
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Going 

Fishing? 
Here’s Good 
Luck for You 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


will give you the right dope when to 
go, where to go and what tackle to 
use to get the big fellows. 68 pages 
each month crammed full of blood 
tingling pictures, stories and valuable 
information. 

AND 


Here’s just the Fishing Rod you have 
been looking for. A Telescopic Steel 
Rod finished in black enamel with 
nickel-plated trimmings. When tele- 
scoped it is only 28 inches long, easy 
to carry. It can instantly be made 
any length from 86 inches to 9 feet 
long when in use. This rod has a 
cork reversible handle, so 
that it can be used either 
for fly or bait fishing. The 
handle has reel locking 
device and the rod is fitted 
with steel snake guides and 
steel one-ring top. This rod 
is especially good for fishing 
trout streams where there is 
a lot of underbrush to go 
through, as it can be short- 
ened or lengthened as desired 
without loss of time. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will send this Telescopic 
Steel Rod and National 
Sportsman for a whole year. 


12 BIG ISSUES 


Both for #2 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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that the fact that they are not of Amer 
ican origin seems almost unbelievable, are 
the Coachman, Royal Coachman, Grizz}, 
King, Montreal (Canadian), Cahill, Goy- 
ernor, Cowdung, Silver Doctor, Beaver- 
kill—in fact, as we have already said, 
nearly all of our most successful and 
widely known patterns. 

Of major importance is the selection of 


| the rod. Years ago—and not so very 


many, at that—fly rods of various ma- 
terials, split bamboo, lancewood, green- 
heart, bethabara, etc., were widely used, 
and angling writers were wont to dilate at 
length on the respective merits of these 
materials. It is a familiar saying that 


| “Time will tell,” and in this instance it 
has done so in no uncertain manner. Look 


over the stock of fly rods in any good 
tackle store. Examine the catalogs of the 
leading rod makers. Barring steel, of 
which presently, you will find fly rods of 
one material only—split bamboo. It may 
be considered an established fact that the 
split bamboo fly rod is in a class by itself. 

As the result of years of experimenta- 
tion with fly rods of split bamboo, the rod 
of six-strip construction is now consid- 
ered standard; split bamboo rods _ being 
constructed of triangular-shaped strips of 
cane split and fashioned from the whole 
cane and glued together with the hard 
outer surface of the cane (called the 
enamel) outside, thus making a cross sec- 
tion of a six-strip rod hexagonal in shape. 
Variants from the standard six-strip con- 
struction are the double-built rods and 
those with steel centers. In the double- 
built rods the triangular strips from which 
the rod is built are each composed of two 
strips of cane, one superimposed on the 
other, so that the completed strip con- 
tains two layers of the hard outside enam- 
el, the effect being that of a rod within 


| a rod, or “double-built.” Because of their 


size, the tips of double-built rods are sin- 
gle-built; that is, of the regular six-strip 
construction. Length for length, there is 


| no increase in weight over single-built rods. 
| The sole makers of rods of this character, 


one of our best known rod making con- 
cerns, claim for double-built rods excep- 
tional strength and ability to withstand 
abuse. Steel-centered rods, having a core 
of steel extending through the joints, ob- 
viously for the purpose of added strength, 
are made and used to some extent in Eng- 
land, but so far as I know are not pro- 
duced in this country. Eight-strip rods, a 
variant not already mentioned, are, I be- 
lieve, turned out by one of our reputable 


| makers. But, to repeat, the six-strip, “sin- 


gle-built,” split bamboo fly rod is consid- 
ered standard, and the general run of fly 
rods, from the cheapest to the most ex- 
pensive, are made in this way. 


T SEEMS to be a fact, so far as rods of 
fine quality are concerned, anyhow, that 


| the silk windings are of considerably less 


importance, as regards both the action and 
serviceability of the rod, than was for- 
merly thought to be the case. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that a number of lead- 
ing rod makers are offering their finest 
products wound at the guides and ferrule 
bases only. The writer owns a light bait 
casting rod wound in this way, and in 
spite of the fact that it has seen much 
use, sometimes with baits really too heavy 
for it, it is still as straight and full of 
ginger as the day it came from the 
makers, 

With years of use of the dry fly on 
American waters, by a constantly growing 
army of dry fly devotees, two things have 
become very apparent: That heavy rods 


_are wholly unsuited to the American dry 





fly method, fishing all the water, casting 
constantly, as we do, and that as regards 
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its suitability to dry fly casting, the action | 


of a rod is of much greater importance | 
than its weight and length. In fact, the 
attitude of the present-day American dry 
fly fisherman toward the sort of rod best 
suited to casting the surface fly is well 
summed up in the words of one of our 
most prominent rod makers: “It is now 
only a question of how short and how light 
a rod can be used and give perfect satis- 
faction to the dry fly angler”’—and to get 
just a bit ahead of my story, the rod de- 
scribed by this maker as “fast becoming 
the favorite for ordinary stream work” 
weighs from 334 to 4 ounces and is 8 feet 
in length. : 

Practically all split bamboo fly rods in 
the better grades are considerably stiffer 
and harder in action than was formerly 
the case, and this is particularly true of 
rods intended for dry fly fishing. Mani- 
festly, the stiffer the rod the heavier the 
line it is capable of handling, with the re- 
sult that the present-day fly fisherman finds 
it unnecessary to go into the heavier type 
of rods in order to obtain an article capa- 
ble of handling a line of the requisite fly 
casting weight. As a general proposi- 
tion, the writer would say that any fly 
rod which is capable of handling a size E 
double-tapered oil-dressed fly line should 
be satisfactory for dry fly fishing, so far 
as this feature is concerned. And a good 
grade split bamboo fly rod of the modern 
dry fly type, weighing about 4 to 4% 
ounces, and 8 to 8% feet in length, is— 
should be, at any rate—easily capable of 
handling a line of the sort and weight stat- 
ed. Split bamboo fly rods in the cheaper 
grades are usually considerably softer in 
action than the higher-priced articles, the 
moral of which should be obvious. 

(Next Issue: Part II. Tackle, Flies) 
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Certain Big Bass 


(Continued from page 21) 


village. When Ouillet discovered that 
I was a fly fisherman, he remained with 
me in his nude state, despite the black 
flies and mosquitoes. Not only was 
he anxious to see me perform, but also 
predicted victory for me before I decided 
upon which fly I would use. I made a 
more careful scrutiny of the fishing ter- 
ritory than I did of my flies, and of the 
latter I selected a Silver Doctor of the 
cork-bodied persuasion. The river spilled 
into the branch by a short, very narrow, 
and extremely shallow brook for several 
yards to the right of the breakwater, then, 
dropping a foot, all at once created a big, 
swirling, deep blue pool for some distance, 
after which it progressed into a sensible 
small river. Most of the current in the 
pool was on the opposite side of me, under 
the alders which grew out of the steep 
side of the bank. Evidence had been mani- 
fested only recently that the big bass 
lurked among the shadows of this heavy 
growth. With alders and the breakwater 
back of me, I had very little room for a 
backcast of any consequence. I had to go 
downstream and work up. After a futile 
try-out with the Silver Doctor, for a time 
I sat chatting and smoking and discussing | 
the possibility of raising the big small- 
mouth, my nude companion politely offer- 
ing suggestions which he thought were 
good, though sometimes they included as 
many as ten flies being tied on my leader 
at once as additional attractions. 


T WAS 3 o’clock before I resumed 
casting. My fly was a _ cork-bodied 
feather minnow of a small size, and similar 
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PEARL 
FINISH 
LURES 


Originated and Devel- 
oped by South Bend 

















« « The Lustre and 
i iieaees of Pearl 
now available for the 
first time in Wooden 
and Metal Baits » » 


The satiny lustre of pearl has long been 
known to hold an attraction for fish. Now, 
for the first time, this lustre with its soft, 
Flash-Oreno variegated colorations is successfully repro- 


(Pearl)—a flashy ducedasa finish for metal and wooden baits 
metal spoon with 


wien but notre- Pearl Finish is a South Bend develop 
vowing acuon. © ment destined to become as popular as the 
finishes. Price $1. 

famous red head, white body combination 
originated by us. 

















Trout-Oreno 
(Pearl) — The tiny 
134-inch fly-rod lure 
for trout, bass and 
pan fish. Price 65c. 


Pearl Finish is available at present in the 
baits here shown. Ask your dealer. 


Write for our 100 page book, ‘'Fishing 
— What Tackle and When.’’ Sent Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line 
of Fishing Tackle 


7212 High St., South Bend, Ind. 





Baby Teas-Oreno 
(Pearl) — %- ounce 
plug that’s a win- 
ner. 7 standard fin- 
ishes. Price $1.15 










(Pearl) — Ameri- 
ca's greatest fish- 
getter. In pearl 
it's irresistible. 


Price $1. 





Oreno 
(Pearl) — The 
new marvel 
Fly- Rod lure, 
Trout or bass 
sizes. Price 
Goes 


Pearl Spinners 
— Single and 
double, at 25¢ 
to 65c. 





Dart Oreno( Pear!) 
x) —The liveliest, sin- 


’ 
Babe-Oreno 
( Pearl) — 234-in. 





W midget size of the gle hook pork rind 
Bass-Oreno. 17 sy Y wiggler. 8 patterns. 
colors. Price 85c. Price $1. 


SOUT RSBEN 


Fishing Tackle of all kinds 
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+ HEN the 
striking fast and hard— 
Mustad Key Brand Fish 
They hook more fish and 


AN Big Ones are 
that is where 
Hooks shine. 
hold the best. 
Safeguard your sport. When you find 
them “on the feed,” depend on Mustad 
Hooks. The product of the world’s best 
hook making knowledge and skill. De- 
Norway’s excellent marine 


veloped from 
ind inland fishing for centuries past. First 
in world popularity for many years. 


\ UC ght im ola lmpar and finish \ 
O. MUSTAD & SON 
Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 258 Broadway 
Ask your tackle dealer for Mus- 


tad Hooks—all patterns, size 
and finishes. In fli 














snelled, eyed and on all 


baits 





Made by Mustad 
Used the 
World over 








When you buy your creel— 
consider the advantages of 
the NOYES PATTERN 
HI-GRADE CREEL wov- 
en of India RATTAN 
varnished and stained. 
Bound with finest of finish- 
ed leather. 
Back base curved to fit hip 

Upper compartment for 
additional supplies. etc. 
Light of weight, strong in 
construction. Durable for 
life time. 

. 

Adds final touch to dis- 
criminating anglers’ equip- 
ment. For many years 
made to order. only 
Now on sale to all $25.00 
with strap. 








Manufactured exclusively by 
H. C. GOLCHER CO. 
Established 1879 
508 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Dealer in most select 
wxrtment of fine trout 
tackle on the Pacific 
Coast. 





Do you want fish? All * “ye 
right, get set. Go to your o 


dealer and select a Strike- 
Master. They are proven 
fish-getters. The big boys, 
mart and cautious, rise 
to a Strike-Master with 
a thrilling smash you will All 
relish. Write for catalog, Casting 
s1zes / 
The Strike-Master om 
Tackle Co., Inc. S5¢ Pat, 
Versailles, Ohio Pending 


THEY ODO CATCH FISH 





in color to a Silver Doctor, save that it 
had a fairly long white streamer. Dis- 
tance I had to get, for I did not believe 
that I could come close to the pool without 
showing myself somehow to the bass. My 
plans required some false casting, con- 
sidering my objective. Accuracy is not 
always at one’s command when shooting 
against wind purposely to attain a foot- 
wide brook, and impediments on the side 
and at your back are numerous. 

But, against all anticipations, the wind 
suddenly desisted. My first shot luckily 
dropped exactly where I wished it, with 
plenty of slack, but no bellying into the 
little brook coming from the main river. 

The fly was quickly carried into the 
main pool, into the grasp of the right 
current, and, though in a lazy fashion, 
with the white hackle kicking sporadically 
and the cork body rolling indolently. There 
another rift of current caught it, sub- 
merged it for a second, and on its reap- 
pearance on the surface an apparently 
curling swiftness bore it under the alders. 
Had I tried and tried, without luck smiling 
on me, I could not have done it. 

The sudden happening under the alders 
was fast and furious; a terrific smash that 
actually imparted considerable movement 
to the growths. I struck. Simultaneously 
I felt the terrific weight of the fish and 
its enormous strength, while it began 
sounding as if there were no limits to the 
depth. I simply had to yield line for the 
time in behalf of tackle conservation and 
a chance to hold on to the fish. And then 
when I did I felt slack and almost im- 
mediately got sight of the fish. A tremen- 
dous, blockily built bass flung out of the 
water and dropped back into the pool, still 
connected with my fly. I gasped at his 
size, the water commotion he created, and 
all this changed to a spell of puzzlement 
with his new deportment. 


UZZLING dives, and then gyrations, 

swinging around and around in a nar- 
row circle, continually charging for the 
bottom; and when I thought he would 
reach it once more, with furious swiftness 
he came to the surface and leaped. That 
fish certainly knew the pool. He was go- 
ing to have pretty much his own way in 
it, too, as long as he remained there. 

Then the nude one, without a word from 
me, understood my predicament. The fat 
Quillet jumped into the pool and drove 
the big bass down into the shallow water 
below. A little later I landed it, my wrist 
numb and tired from the combat. 

During September, 1912, I took on a 
small fly the largest small-mouth bass out 
of a Missouri stream that I ever caught, 
a strictly cold, fast water bass, of trout 
conformation, weighing exactly 774 pounds 
four hours after being out of the water, 
and measuring 25% inches long. I have 
heard of larger small-mouth, but all were 
of the lake or small stream variety, which 
has great significance when compared to 
the fighting qualities and proportions of a 
mountain-bred bass in a swift waterway. 

I discovered him first in a 20-foot deep 
upstream whirl in Cane Chute in Current 
River. The clarity of the water at the 
time made him readily visible, and on sev- 
eral occasions I saw him break water for 
something unclassified, and once a big 
school of yellow suckers lost one of their 
mates through his subtle but voracious at- 
tack. For my flies he had no desire, though 
I offered him most everything of millinery 
I possessed, each time fully believing he 
would come for my next cast. 

For fifteen days, religiously, every day, 
I tried for the monster, with preparatory 
surveys while lying perilously on my 
stomach and peering down into his lair 
at the foot of the cut-in of the steep hill 
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on the east side of the river. I construed 
his slow fin movement as part of a satirical 
way of telling me that he was aware of 
my presence and the nature of my ridicu- 
lously fashioned conceptions. Not one rise 
had been my reward, although I had pre- 
sented my best efforts and my largest flies, 
ior I felt sure the giant would respond to 
nothing else. 


HE constriction of banks care for an 

immense flow of deep, fast water, so 
clear that from my first attempts I at- 
tributed my lack of success to fishing from 
a canoe, however far away was my cast- 
ing. Stream wading was impossible owing 
to the depth of the river for several hun- 
dred yards. From above, as far as wad- 
ing was feasible, was my sole chance. The 
lair of the fish was farther away from 
where wading ceased to be practical than 
any living man could reach with a fly. 
Nevertheless, a fly could be floated down 
with no degree of trouble. 





at? 


Ozark’s famous smile and the reason 
therefor in this instance 


At the moment of my last attempé the 
idea came to me that the fish had refused 
all my flies on account of their large size. 


In that clear water such a stream-wise 
bass would quickly detect irregularities. 


Obviously, he was not yet curious about 
the objects, inanimate or pseudo-inanimate, 
[ had cast. A fly that approached some- 
thing in nature and was presented to him 
unexpectedly might cause him to seize it. 

The fly I selected was one of local fame, 
a Yellow Jacket, tied on a No. 6 hook. At 
that time of the year these pests were 
abundant. Whether bass fed on them or 
not I had to determine. I found conditions 
at that time fitted my desire to present 
the fly unéxpectedly. Sycamore leaves had 
begun to fall on account of the preceding 
protracted drought, and were visible almost 
everywhere on the flow. It was not a 
mere scheme, after all, but one that has 
been followed on occasions by successful 
trout fishermen. 

Judging the ways of the current, I gent- 
ly hooked my Yellow Jacket fly onto a 
sycamore leaf and then placed it on the 
current. Down it went, slowly, circling 
more than I wished, but, to my joy, just 
as it appeared to be carried out midstream, 
instead the upstream eddy spun it around a 
few times and floated it right back where 
I wished; a twitch of the rod jerked it 
from the leaf. 

I was watching its maneuvers, expect- 
ant, then apprehensive of failure. It 



























was time for the pick-up. A big blue- 
cill sunfish swam for it, and then all else 
was wiped from my vision save the 
catapult charge of my bass for that little 
fly. He hooked himself and started tear- 
ing wildly downstream. 

It was nearly an hour before I realized, 


at the lower end of the Chute, that, ulti- | 


mately, victory had come to me. Despite 
the small hook, which by all tenets of 
bass fishermen ought to have cut its way 
loose, I had landed the largest and most 
perfect specimen of a small-mouth bass 
that I have ever seen! 


The Proof of the Pudding 


(Continued from page 30) 


I] struck a submerged stump (as I thought) 
which immediately awakened, and after 
three surges round the boat, a number of 
runs and pumpings in, with average care 
and patience, came in as a 13-pound pike, 
on the Taylor scales. We skinned ’im, 
and furnished the neighbors portions. 

John Pope, neighbor farmer, told us of 
a stream 30 miles distant, where brook 
trout were vicious from a 2-mile hike in 
to Blue Jay, and we took a day for proof, 

find the trout had vamoosed. On the 
way back, we stopped at another stream 
draining a large lake into Georgia Bay, and 
within a half hour’s fly fishing had the 
desired limit of smaller-sized beauties. 
Twelve days at Kagawong with the small- 
mouth bass gave us surfeit, and we dropped 
over to the mainland, agreeing to get some 
big “uns or nothin’! We put that 13-pound 
pike skin in the back of the car, where it 
vas subject to examination by all lookers- 
in, and from Spragge rolled the 15 miles 
back to Blind River, stopping at a hard- 
vare store for some paint for the boat, 
casually inquiring of the clerk, Joe Led- 
stone, “Any musky or lake trout or any 
fish of size, round here?” 


“~* ELL,” said he, “I weighed in a 

musky here at 22 pounds yesterday.” 
Said I, “That’s about the right size; where 
—and how—and who?” He answered spe- 
cifically, showing the reel, the wire line, 


and the bait on which that fish had been , 


caught! They seemed “costive” to me, and 
oversize. Ross was out in the car, and 
I relayed the information to him, and 
shortly, in council, we’d agreed to invest 
n the huge tackle jointly, and let it stay 
with the fellow catching the biggest fish! 
(In two days we'd decided each had to 
have adequate tackle!) With a map from 
Joe on how to get out to Bill Clark’s 
Camp on Bass Lake, we were there within 
twenty minutes, and passed a couple of 
fellows making a road into his grounds. 
One of them proved to be Bill, and as he 
exchanged the once-overs with us I asked, 
“What do you think of that fellow in the 
back of the car?” “Ah, that’s nothin’ but 
a minnie!” “Minnow, your aunt,” I said. 
“If you have better fish than that, we are 
from Missouri rather than Hoosier land.” 
“All right, git out, and I'll go with yez 
and row the boat, and I'll show yez.” 
Within twenty minutes we were in the 
boat on Allen Lake, across the ridge from 
3ass. By the time we had encircled the lake, 
the distance round being little more than 114 
miles, it was 5:30 p. m. and getting cool. | 
Ross being sweaterless was frozen out and 
departed for camp, saying that Bill’s talk 
about the big fish was all fluey! I said to 
Bill, “Your talk has been too tall. But, 
as your reputation with us collapses on 
contact, row me round again. I’d like for 
you to make good.” “Bully,” said he. “I 
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“How is this for a 
Dardevle catch?” 


rT: OW is this for a ‘Dar- 

devle catch?’ Taken on 
January 7th, 1930; large mouth 
3ass, weight 6 pounds 2 
ounces; at Herrington Lake, 
near High Bridge, in Ken- 
tucky. 

“Our hardware dealers have 
a fine assortment of artificial 
lures. My favorite has it over 
them all, so far, as this is the 
largest Bass yet brought in and 
displayed in Aquarium. This 
Bass was not one of those you 
hear about, that gains in weight 
each time you hear of the 
catch! I expect to make my 
best day’s catch this year on a 
Dardevle.” 

Fred E. Baskett, 
Nicholasville, Ky. 







Dardevle 3% 
1m. long, 1% 
in. wide, 1 
ounce... 

Price $1.00 


A lure that takes Bass 
in January will make 
Whoopee in June! = “Mousidevie”’ 


a killing new 


lure, $1.00. 






T is always gratifying to hear from the 

army of anglers who swear by the “old- 
reliable Dardevles” and to print letters and 
pictures for the conversion of added thou- 
sands to the Dardevle banner. 

So thoroughly recognized today are the 
Dardevle lures that if you show up this sea- 
son without a pretty fair assortment of Dar- 
devles, Dardevlets, Imps—and don’t forget 
the new killer—the Mousidevle—the boys are 
likely to ticket you as a “back number.” oz. 

A complete range of Osprey lines for bait 
and fly casting, including enamel level and 
double tapered lines. We freely admit these 

are among the best 
Be ig ee ges in the country — 
genuine Dardevies! and the price 
a pon = right. 
not yet advanced to the point See these won- 
whan the origioat of an cults, erful lures at your 
enjoy the modest fruits of his dealers. Send for 


industry. 
The ever growing success of the our catalog and 


is 





Osprey Lines 











Dardevle lures has brought forth ‘ ee . ; - ~ tei Wa- 
a ethene wed dl we i" F isherman’s Guaranteed. o < 
less imitations. 1-9? e ie } 
“ ‘heow that Dardevle lures Luck wails. great 4 
will take fish for you. The coun- angling storv. 4 
terfeits are of worse sey ey 5 5 - z 
tionable value You can identify 
the oomuine by the stamp Send the coupon ys 
ema now—while you’re Q 
Detroit, U. S. A. : : c68 s 
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tell yez I know what I'm talkin’ about. They 
| are here, above 20 pounds! Don’t that one 
caught day before yesterday show it?” I 
said, “That’s the fish that brought us out 
here—but you gotta make good.” “All 
right. Here we go,” he replied. 

I had about 120 feet of that wire line out 
with the big bait, and, when half-way round, 
struck bottom! “Whoa,” I yelled. “I’m 
hung!” And then—there was an unmis- 
takable mule kick, and another, and an- 


G t ® ri Le 3 2 . eee other, and I gritted my teeth in resistance, 
€ em ‘ : 7 ee ; while saying, “Bill, I think your reputa- 
. —_— en f | tion is due for salvaging!” I had one rip- 
with the original snortin’ time with that fellow! When 
we ambled into camp, he drew the scales 
just over the 2l-pound mark. We im- 
} WIMMING mediately concluded to finish the month at 

Clark’s Camp. 

OUSE » » 

siderable satisfaction, set up as a mark to 
surpass. Daily, we hooked fish that tore 
You can get ‘em with the original Pike it says “Dinner'’s ready” and our tackle to smithereens. We had barrels 
Shakespeare Swimming Mouse _ either of these gamey battlers will ee ee ee ee 
: é a gia i ing down Allen to Lauzon Lake about a 
when they'll strike at nothing else. strike it savagely day or night. Get mile and a half, there were several occa- 
It’s not so much its mouse-like ap- the original Shakespeare Swimming sions when Ross and I had simultaneous 
pearance—it's the short, choppy, Mouseand you'llgetthe fish. $1.00 — — Bill ‘rowed. At lamch Sime, 
: fs we'd pull in to shore, and, while Bill mad 
wiggly action, just below the sur- at all Shakespeare dealers. the inevitable Canadian tea, Ross and | 
face, that gets ‘em. To Bass and | would raid the blueberry, red raspberry, 
and blackberry supplies, which were noth- 





12 year-old Harold Wood of Corvallis, 
Oregon, caught this fine string of bass 
with a grey Swimming Mouse. 














NTEXT morning I was rowing, Ross 
4 trolling, when we hooked the first 
trout, a 12-pounder, which Ross, with con- 



































































i ing short of ridiculous in quantity and 
i | quality! During the two weeks, many 
tourists came in from wanderings up 
Superior way, where we had thought ot 
FINE going the last two weeks, with stories 
FISHING of uniform disappointment. As they viewed 
TACKLE FREE—"Let's Go Fishin’, fas) | our fishskins, hung on a clothesline where 
cinating booklet on fish and > 999 ° f 
fishing tackle. Write for your | Bill’s better half spread the weekly wash, 
AEEeELlS “RODS -- LINES :: BAITS copy.ShakespeareCo.,624N. | they’d ask for boats, and fare forth. They 
Pitcher St.,Kalamazoo, Mich. | had uniformly good luck, though our initial 
ae —_—— = ..| fish kept the record until the day of our 
| departure, when a 25-pounder was brought 
FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT By Samuel G. Camp | into Blind River from Lake Lauzon. 
$1.00 postpaid r - 
This is a companion volume to ‘‘Fishing with Floating Flies,’’ and tells the specific kind of material to take on There IS a depth of 400 feet by sound- 
particular kinds of fishing trips. Whether you are after brook trout, black bass or other sweet-water game fishes ings in Bass Lake at Clark’s Camp, and, 
RT ee ee : while of less depth and area, Allen Lake 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | on his camp's lower side is equally beau- 
eee a Federer fost tiful in shore line and clear water at- 
tractiveness. Neither of these two lakes 
i A agi tae ae has appeared on Canadian maps until from 
Mention Outdoor Life in | | surveys made last spring for map usage 
writing to Advertisers | K ATO BAIT | See men semenere. 
“The Bait Without a Fault” | AUZON LAKE, into which Allen 
drains with small channel, is an ex- 
FISH ER MEN! a a wane | tensive body of water, island-dotted, and 
) We: wen tect 2k: eink he 8 Ready for use, “ = old ane Soins | all three lakes teem with small-mouth bass, 
son gigantic Chicago tackle stock when strong. Handy size cans, 50c. Use It. |) Walleye, rainbow, and salmon trout. The 
they quit the tackle business. CATCH MORE FISH | larger fish caught the local residents term 
j $25 Wilson Ss 95 Introductory Offer: Send us 75c for ||| muskies, but of the twenty-odd we caught 
| ] (0: can of Kato and postage. We will send all were the great northern pike. The 
Flyrod eee you a beautiful solid nickel Art Pic- musky has aerial proclivities that are un- 
iy S85 0b catade.. Made? oh cearetuliy ~colected tured Cigarette Case, $1.09 value. Don’t mistakable after one has hooked pickerel, 
fi matched strips of fine bamboo, finished in miss this real bargain. ' pike, and the redoutable musky. But 
Sacbian, eciect Taian” Ge ae: Beka, HAWKEYE PRODUCTS CO. , there are muskies there. For small-mouth 
|] extra tip, genuine German silver fittings, hand Ottumwa Iowa bass fishing the month of July affords the 
ts gusta tak Uae AOE Saude cha a ae a — limit with an average weight of 5 pounds 
ee oe, te ig gee ae ———— —- with average org 3 The ree a 
aa ee ee ee nuts on worms becomes a rapid fire 
| FISHING TACKLE savinaiee for all these species of fish. Rock 
|| The Most Outstanding Value Deal Direct With the bass and perch galore may be had. 
We Have Ever Offered. Only Manufacturing Poona age 2 cote ves ails 
i Specialists Years of fishing had kept me skeptical 
Will ship C. 0. D. subject to your Examina- See sn ees ee about the tale of teeth-shedding by the 
| a ve Sone of shells involves little more than | | pike family members during the late sum- 
|| SAVE ONE-HALF & MORE Te oS tne tne rennet | | mer. The pike caught in this memorable 
ON ALL TACKLE @ dependable rel or reel as in vacation unexceptionally see few er’ 
s iebk inients af enecaaes diel be teeth. In the larger of them, new teeth 
' Write for folder 25 Showing considered if one would enjoy ne mne-seneres were coming in the lower jaws, much in 
225 TACKLE BARGAINS. one uae 2 2 “policy for 63 years to subject. our | the form of pinfeathers on chicken wings, 
Wckle to. rigorous practical testing on ‘the “ie || with which the average parson has fair 
MAX COoK over patronize us exclusively because they know | familiarity ! , P ; 
ie aie? Strat. Yom Ho time |] We were fortunate in being just past the 
1651 Larimer St., | 2c stamp brings 168 page catalog mosquito and fly season, — even the md 
Est. 50 Yrs. Jf) Edward vom Hofe & Co. see ‘um, big feel ’um” variety having a - 
enver, Colo. 95 Fulton Street New York City journed. The wolves were melodious at 
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night, though doubtless the major number 
of voices were those of coyotes. Deer 


tracks were plentiful. It was not far into | 


absolutely virgin territory to the north, but 
in point of comfort, of commissary, and 
congeniality with folk encountered, a fel- 
low has about as fine satisfaction as in 
voing from one Indiana county seat town 
to another. It was such fishing as one 
dreams of and rarely has unless going, as 
did we, on reliable information to where 
it is. 


Flip-Jack 
(Continued from page 33) 


over the spot that had yielded such a beauty, 
| worked the place thoroughly. But there 
had been too much commotion for the 
other finny members of the family. It 
was good practice, nothing more. 

Pulling away and fishing slowly around 
the island without a strike, we came to a 
point jutting out into the lake that was 


covered with drooping willows hanging | 


into the water, trying to outweep the weep- 
ing willow. Those willows had a shady 
reputation. They had harbored many a 
bad black bass that had sought refuge out 
of the warm rays of the noonday sun. 


HILE Flip-Jack fished along, laying 
the spinner on a soft branch, now 
gently flipping it off into the menacing 
shadows, I took time out to throw a long 
cast parallel with the willows. Nothing 


happened. Another long cast in the oppo- | 
site direction. When the spool was almost | 
full, I felt a vicious tug. I struck back. | 


I had one! The line was raised in the 
water. He leaped, the rubber-legged lure 
sticking to his cheek! Just a jumper, but 
pretty. 

I wound him in without much ceremony, 
without much fight. He measured more 
than the requisite length (11 inches), so 
I kept him. 

Laid beside Flip-Jack’s 3-pounder he 
looked like a minnow. But a bass in the 


creel is worth two in the creek. That | 


also goes for lakes. 

I realized that I had been lying down 
on the job, since I had come out with 
Klip-Jack, the king of long cane pole 
fishermen, to handle the boat, look on, and 
learn. If he thought that my catching a 
bass on the crawdad was perhaps an indi- 
cation that another larger one might take 
a fancy to it, he didn’t say so. He con- 
tinued to fish his old stand-by with more 
care, with more delicacy than ever, and, 
between the casts, watched the shadows 
ahead for the swirl of a feeding bass. 

He soon was rewarded with a furious 
strike. Bringing the tip of the pole slowly 
along the surface of the water, allowing 
the lure to go deeper, it suddenly stopped 
abruptly. I thought for a moment that 
he was fast to a sunken log, but the next 
instant the tip was jerked violently into 
the water. The next few minutes we were 


entertained with all the tricks ever dis- | 


played by his majesty, Micropterus sal- 
moides. He cut circles. He leaped into 
the ether. He shook the spinner much as 
a bull terrier shakes a shoe. He dived. 
He even got away! 


gs Flip-Jack wasn’t a bit chagrined. 
As a matter of fact, he smiled, as 
much as to say, “Here’s luck to you, big 
boy, and may your minnows always be 
minus the hooks.” That was one thing I 


admired in the old bass fisherman: Even | 


though the rest of the snake hunters in- 
variably gave a bass an aerial flight to 
the boat, he always showed fine sportsman- 
ship in giving him a fighting chance. 

It was now getting warm, so Flip-Jack 
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WITH THE GREATEST 
OF ALL FISH FOOLERS! 


= CREEKCHUBS Famous 
Trve-To-NATURE LURES 


Big Game Fish are not 
easily fooled—that’s why 
they’re Big! But when you toss them one 
of these Creek Chub Lures—WHaNG—they 
strike hard to killit—as each one is made so true-to- 
nature—in size, shape, color—and above all else, in 
life-like, wiggling, swimming movement! With the 
season coming in on the fifteenth, just remember 
those big, old wise fish have passed up many good 
looking lures in their life-time—that’s why you've 
got to fool ’em with real fish foolin’ baits! 


THE INJURED MINNOW 
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Sterling Price of Phoenix, Ariz. f 
is mighty glad he took his Jointed 9 
Pikie Minnow, Silver Flash finish, 
with him when he went fishing 
2 , this year! The 

Ib. 2 oz. large mouth black bass 
shown above is the result. The 
Bass gave him a real fight—but 
the Jointed Pikie not only gets 
"em but holds ’em! 
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No. 1505 


\ % NY Price $1.00 
y y 


All Game Fish strike—and strike hard to kill The Injured Minnow makes an easy, tempting, 
—the Injured Minnow—’cause it is true-to- tantalizing meal—and if there are any Bass 
nature in size, shape, color and by retrieving #®round—they’re yours! With the Injured Min- 
in slow jerks, it accurately represents—in "OW, you get more of a thrill than with other 
baits because you can see, hear, and feel the 
strike! Also made in Silver Flash Finish. No. 
1518—and the new Luminous Day and Night 
finish, No. 1521. 


NEW ‘“‘RIVER RUSTLER’’ 





Length 3'2 in. 
Weight 34 ez. 





looks and actions, an injured minnow! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 










No 
Price $1.00 





Weight °{ oz. 
Length 444 in. 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or 
fresh! Recognized everywhere as the most 
deadly killer of all game fish! Even the large 
old educated Fish can’t tell it from a live min- 





Price $1.00* 


Splendid for river fishing, and in lakes! Small 
and light, yet an easy caster. Runs just deep 


now! And how it gets ’em is nobody’s busi- enough to miss the weeds and mighty effective 
ness! Also made in “Silver Flash” finish No. along the shore. The erratic side to side dart, 
718! continuous wiggle and snooty, saucy, impudent 

look dares all game fish to strike. A proven 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW “Tite 1 UCKY MOUSE 












Weight *4 oz., 
Length, 44% in. 


No. 2600 
Price $1.25 





er be N 600 
Wetght %% oz. 
Price $1.00 
Positively the most life-like imitation of a 


S 

Is ‘“‘Some Bait” too! It possesses all the good 

| qualities of the Famous Pikie Minnow—but is 
even more graceful, life-like and deadly—with - . - > 

; pel <pander ‘ . . ihe swimming mouse ever produced; in size, ap- 

a more rapid swimming movement! Its wicked pearance and action; strictly a top-water lure. 

wiggle and natural likeness fools ‘em all! By elevating the rod tip and twitching the 

Those Big Game Fish—and small ones, too— lure along it gives the effect of a small mouse 

just can’t resist it! frantically struggling to rise from the surface. 

A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popu- 

lar bait for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. 

At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


If you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while-if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


126 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by Alleoek, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


§ CREEK CHUB BAITS GICH MOREHS 
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‘Seeing is 
believing! 


Send for your free sample cut- 


ting of this wonderful flexible 
English finish 


U. Ss. 
Level Best 
Fly Line 








Twist It! 
Kink It! 
Bend It! 


Work it back 
and forth! 


Casts easier! Lasts longer! Does 
everything better that you want a 
better fly line to do! Again—seeing 
is believing—write for free cutting. 


U. S. Line Co. 


Dept. L. 


Westfield, Mass. 
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TARTS 






age Dry 
ly Outfit for IN THI 
Bass, Bluegills, : 


Crappies, etc. GREAT SPORT 


GET a new thrill out of fishing for bass and pan 

fish! Send $1 for this Marathon Special Dry Fly 
Outfit and ‘‘get more fun and more fish.” Beats 
worms and live bait. Outfit consists of 1 Bluegill Pup; 
1 Cork Budy Bass Houn; 1 best quality, pure gut, 
3-ft. leader and 1 tinof Dry Dope to waterproof line 
and fly. Fullinstructions included. Our catalog and 
Guide to Fly Fishing Free with each order. Send 
$1 today and ask tor outfit No. 503. 


Marathon Bait Co., Wausau, Wis. 





twisted the kicker’s tail, and we headed 
out to sea, toward the deep, underwater 
stumps. The lake was as smooth as mel- 
low wine, not a ripple, save the occasional 
splash and rings of a playful perch, and 
the foamy wake of a mud hen beating its 
wings to gain altitude. 

Flip-Jack soon located a marker. We 
shut off the motor, circling it. When we 
slowly’ toward the spot marked with a 
stopped I took the oars and pushed Jack 
cane pole, the top of which, looked like a 

| cork a sunfish was holding under. To the 
right and left and down deep, he trolled 
the spinner. He worked it closer to the 
marker, twitching the tip of the pole. It 
was then he hooked something! It was 
the snag, and he was securely fast to it. 

It was then also that I saw Flip-Jack 
in a different mood. He swore, he tugged 
at the line, he almost fell in. I thought 
myself that he had been very accurate in 
setting the marker. The snag was there, 
that was obvious. 

However, he soon recovered the lure, 

and we set sail for more markers. There 
was no one at home at the next one. That 
is, there was no answer. But at the next 
one things happened. The spinner was 
trolled deep, the tip of the pole sweeping 
the water slowly. Quickly the line tight- 
ened. “Another log,” I thought. I was 
wrong. 


HAT bass did everything but tear the 

pole out of Flip-Jack’s hands. He was 
a big one! He dived for the bottom, dip- 
ping the arched pole into the water at the 
first lunge. He veered to the left and 
ran under the boat, but luckily I managed 
to swerve it in time to keep the line from 
fouling on the keel. We drifted away 
from the snag, so there was no danger 
from that angle. 

The big bass rose to the surface, but 
didn’t jump. He swirled in a smother of 
soapsuds. Then down to the bottom to 
sulk awhile. Jack moved him a little, but 
gently. He didn’t know how well the fish 
was hooked. He could take no chances. 
Up he came again, cutting a white circle 
around the boat, the line singing its ten- 
sion. Time passed slowly, feverishly. Was 
Flip-Jack going to lose him, the big one 
of the day? 

He played him easily—carefully—never 
for one moment using force. He was tir- 
ing now. A few more feeble runs, and 
Flip-Jack guided him over toward the net 
that hung under the water, concealed. 
Closer he came. Eyes glaring gold, red 
gills breathing slowly, he was led over the 
net. A big heave, a spray of water, and 
the pot-bellied old lunker was ours. 

One hour later, when we climbed onto 
the little wharf in front of Flip-Jack’s 
shack, he threw me the 4-pound bass, and 
I caught it. 

“There you are, son. Now go home 
and tell your wife you ketched it, and you 
won't be lying!” 


Adaptability and Trout 
Fishing 


(Continued from page 25) 





egraphed a warning of danger to the 
stream bed and every trout within range 
of it became suspicious, often to the ex- 
tent that it would ruin the fishing of an 
entire shallow stretch for the rest of the 
evening. 

Any place where one could get a cast 
directly into the pools, through the alders, 
was almost certain to net the largest trout 
of all. It appeared as if the big fellows 


took control of these places during the 
| feeding hours, and the smaller trout were 
forced out into the shallows. 
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PRACTICALLY all the feeding during 
July and August took place from sun- 
rise until the sun started to shine on the 
water, and from the time the rays of sun- 
light left the water until dark. On cloud, 


days the feeding sometimes continued 
spasmodically throughout the entire day, 
but usually it varied but little from clear 
days. If the stream was just slightly roily, 
the fishing was at its best and one could 
get quite close to the stream without 
spoiling one’s chances. 

The weight of the leader seemed to be 
quite important. I made exhaustive tests 
with the following weights: .015, .012, 
.009. With the heaviest my results were 
nil, with the medium I caught a few oi 
the smaller fish, but with the fine I had 
no trouble in catching the trout as long 
as I used care and fished the way I should. 
A long leader and tapered line worked 
better than a short leader and level line: 
in fact, it was hard to take any fish with 
the latter combination. I used the lightest 
line that I could with my rather limber 
rod, an F tapered. This, together with 
the fine 9-foot leader, seemed to fill the 
bill. These are fine points about fishing, 
I admit, but they mean a great deal when 
one is looking for results beyond the 
ordinary. 

The best patterns of flies varied. On the 
whole I found Blue Quill, Quill Gordon, 
Cahill, Light Cahill, Mealy Moth, Orange 
Fish Hawk, Campbell’s Fancy, end Iron 
Blue Dun the best, with the exception 
that Royal Coachman or Coachman proved 
best when the water was cloudy. Coarse 
flies, such as those used for northern fish- 
ing, were absolutely useless. Those I 
found best were tied with very narrow 
wings and sparse hackles, with bodies to 
match. The No. 10 sneck seemed the best 
size. 


HE method of fishing the flies varied 

to some extent. The first thing to do 
was to get them thoroughly soaked before 
using, so that they would sink readily. 
(I invariably rubbed both flies and leaders 
in the mud thoroughly before using.) Ii 
the leader and flies did not sink simultane- 
ously, they made the trout suspicious, and 
then it was hard to get a rise. The ideal 
condition was to have the cast sink without 
the pause of an instant after it touched 
the surface of the water. After the cast 
was made, the flies were given time to sink 
well to the bottom before the retrieve 
was started, then they were brought 
through the water with slow, even jerks. 
Sometimes, however, it was necessary to 
cast upstream and let the flies float down 
with the slight current until they were 
taken by a trout or else struck bottom. 
In this latter case they could be started 
on their way again by a twitch and a 
lifting of the rod. Often the strike of a 
trout could only be determined by a slight 
twitch of the line. -This was when the 
water was hidden from view by the bank 
and grass. Lastly, the lift from the water 
preparatory to making a new cast had to 
be made easily and without any fuss. To 
rip the surface when lifting brought about 
the same condition that one would experi- 
ence if he were to wade through the water 
being fished. 

This was the trout lore I gleaned from 
this one stream. It was the first time that 
I adapted myself to the conditions. Of 
course I did not grasp all these things at 
once, nor did I spend all my time on this 
one stream. Before I had got to the point 
of using the fine leaders I had become 
interested in dry fly fishing. An account 
of my first dry fly experience illustrates 
still further the necessity for adaptability 
in this fishing game. 
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uring T TOOK place at Lewbeach, on that | 
sun- | famous old stream, the Beaverkill. I | 
1 the 


ol] in love with this stream the instant 
sun- 2 | saw it, and got to fishing as quickly | 3 
tend i .; IT could. This was at 7 p.m. At dark | ere S W t S O K 
inued fe | did not have a trout, and I had seen hun- | I ° ° 


day, dreds of them jumping, too. I had thought 
clear yself a pretty good fisherman when I 


roily, . tase fishing the Beaverkill that eve- 
sould I ning. I did not have such an exalted 
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thout i pinion of my prowess when I came in, 
ld specially after the innkeeper showed me 
oOo be I some gorgeous trout that had been taken 
tests j that very day by some city anglers. These 
012, trout looked different than the trout of our 
were me streams, and I mentioned the fact. 
wv ot (he innkeeper looked at me curiously. 
had “Mean to say you’ve never seen brown 
long trout before?” he queried. 
ae “Only in pictures,” I replied. # 
, “Huh—no wonder ya didn’t get nothin’ 
with tnight. Boy, ya got a lot to larn before 
teat ya kin ketch them babies.” 
nber I was shy and very self-conscious, or 
with [ might have asked questions then and 
the learned something. Instead I slunk away 
1ing like a whipped dog, and went to my room. 
when My partner was already in bed, and he 
the ; erunted dismally when I crawled in be- 
4 side him. L, 
| the i “This is one heck of a place,” he said 
‘don, ; disgustedly. “Thought you said it would 
ange ; be great fishin’ here. Why, I never got 
Iron } a strike all evenin’.” 
rtion “Neither did I,” I answered mournfully. 
oved “But it ain’t the fault of the place.” 
ag The next morning I got up at daybreak. 
fis 1 Partner was still disgruntled and would 
= not go, but I felt that I must try to solve 
“ the reason for our failure of the night 
Ss O . 
‘ before. 
best When I reached the stream, a number of 
trout were rising in the tail of a pool. I j 
made the best cast I possibly could. The “ee my ' 
; flies alighted softly and sank readily. I i 7 en 
— pulled them across the current directly past | LL Abbey & Imbrie tackle, from hooks to reels, is tested—and 
» do fa etaene os " nos r ‘a 
Eee the rising fish, and they stopped rising at | O. K.’d—by the fish themselves. When you buy an item of 
: nce! I was dumfounded. What was ‘ " : 
my. the matter? I moved up to the next pool Abbey & Imbrie tackle, you don’t take on an experiment—you buy 
+ ind tried again. The experience was dupli = something that is expressly made for and approved by the fish it is 
‘ated. Clearly, something was wrong. , r a 
ot What waa SF fant cee a voce ant tied intended to inveigle out of the water. 
n 4 ae — e ° e P ° ° 
deal ) figure it out. | Here are two bait casting items that will interest every fisherman 
hout HEN a fellow came along. He was —two of the many you'll find in the big Abbey & Imbrie catalogue 
ae J Rpm in a iervicwats outfit of waist- that is yours for the asking. Both have passed the Abbey & Imbrie 
te nigh waders and a regular fishing coat. = Bie he is a . e - 
sink Every Sea Ok bls cote advertibed ‘Gasn | test. Both have won the respect of thousands of fishermen. 
ae He stopped when he saw me, and asked The La Crosse Bait Casting Rod. Gives plenty of action. Made of 
igh me the us stion: ‘ . 
rks. Pdi: sid gag very finest brown tone tempered split bamboo. Two piece, butt length 
ine I was desperate and, remembering that | 20 in., tip 40 in., making a nicely balanced 5 ft. rod. Hand shaped 
aes - aces ba ——— = - of = ; double solid cork ring grip. German silver mountings. Waterproof 
troubles in the past, ylurted out the f e . ‘ s 
noe tory of ae ie /™_ reel seat with locking band. Black fibre winding check. Roll welt 
rte: TL. ! os w fy . . . 
=: he stranger smiled. | 42. bamboo ferrules, overwound. Three genuine agate casting guides 
“Dp , ; . , f « a < . it ~ er 
fa _ Brown trout are somewhat of a prob | =*- and offset top. Put up in partitioned canvas bag. $15. 
ight lem to those who have never fished for ps A age ? 
the them,” he said. “But really they’re easy The Hyperion Level Winding Reel. A product of fine workman- 
ank enough to catch after you know a few of ship. Powerful, smooth and silent in action. Chromium plating on 
ater the fine points necessary. I see you're es : 
wal ising ‘onal Mia Gea Oe Gk ‘na ee level winding carriage and on transverse screw make them rust proof 
To ishing them with jerks or by drawing and wear resisting. Genuine agate jeweled bearing caps. Adjustable 
out them swiftly across the current. Haven't lick . } 
oe ou?” /\ click. Capacity 100 yds. $6. 
ater “Yes,” I admitted. “That's the way we 
get our natives at home.” : 
rom “Of course. Well, it’s not often that 
that method will take brown trout. In fact, | Abbey & Imbrie Division of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Of the drag of the line attendant to such | 2 Beekman Street, New York City A-O. L. 630. Abb & ] b * 
; at fishing will often put them down. You seve on 9 —— obligation, the new Abbey & Imbrie ev m rie 
‘ ° shing lLacklie ‘ ° 
this ‘ should fish the flies up or across stream, - _— Divisi 
pint ’ and let them float naturally with the cur- | Name wision of 
me rent and with a slack line. If that does 
unt not work, then you should fish them direct- | 4¢4ress—_HHH4HHH— hs " 
ates ly upstream and with the addition of a “— ides . Yibere 
° . . ° on—— 2. 
lity sinker—letting them sink to bottom and ea 
then working them slowly to the surface. 
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There’s One Thing 
© Fish Are 
HIGH HAT 
About.. 






the kind of baits 


they flirt wit 


and that’s 


Indersize fish, like our young moderns, will take a 
chance on almost anything But big fish, the 
kind you want to catch, are mighty high-hat about 


the baits they hook-up with Wise fishermen know 
this and use baits that are known for their fish- 
attracting power Here they are. 


° ° 
Shannon Twin Spinner 

There’s something about 
the flirty ways of this 
time- -honored bait that 
ge ‘em when others fail 
te sidex it’ absolutely 
weedles Fish wherever 
the fish are In deep or 
hallow water or in 
the weeds—casting or 
trolling Standard 
colors feather or 
bucktail fly. Price 
90¢ each. 


Shannon Weed Master 


When this flirt hits 
the water, casting or 
trolling, it means busi- 
ness Detachable tail 
strip, equal to pork 
rind, forms a yielding 
body and aggravates 
the fish to hang = on 
Feather or hair fly in standard colors. Price each 90c, 


Shannon Persuader 


Latest addition to a 











“‘family’’ of  fish-get- 
ters, all made under J 
id Shannon patents 
The tapered spoons, 
mounted on swivel 


tion. A new and mighty 





tish-getter for bass, 
pike, pickerel, muskies. 
Standard colors, feather 
or bucktail fly Price 


each 95x 

If your dealer cannot supply you send direct. 

Handsome New 1930 Catalog mailed free 
on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 46 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











MODERN FLOATERS 


(More Fishing—Less Fussing) 


BI- “VisieLes and light- Gitering Hairwings....... 2.5 
BI-VISIBLES, Game cock hackles vis -<-aigiaiaaaial 
goid plated | hooks, in transparent 
novelty bo $ B doz. 
TRIK-KUP. as flat as a post 
card until changed instantly 
into a drinking 
cup Ge rman 
silver, won't 






TRIK-KUTTER, raven-finish, cut 


lery steel, gut cutter and tweezers 
1 each 


a 
with disgorger at end 


Write for illustrated folder of Dry Fly Specialties 
PAUL H. YOUNG, 8065 Grand River, Detroit, Michigan 


Carter's 
Bestewer! 


BRINGS HOME 
THE FISH? 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


x ~— 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ~ 
y SS 


















CARTER BAIT DC OMPAN 
_IN /DIANAPOLIS, IN. 






| Get your Boating and Camping 
| books from Outdoor Life Book 
| Shop, Denver, Colo. 




















| a Dry 


guards, are as natural | 
as birds’ wings in ac- | 
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This movement represents that of a nymph 
coming from the bottom to the surface, 
and it is often a very effective method of 
taking trout of any species.” 

The stranger saw the interest in my 
eyes and continued: 

“However, I do not think that either 
of those methods would work so well 
today. The trout have been surface feed- 
ing for the last week, and there is a mighty 
good hatch of drakes on the water today. 
That usually indicates a good rise. Why 
not leave the wet flies alone and try dry 
flies?” . 

“I don't know anything about the dry 
fly,” I said. “Besides I haven't any dry 
flies to fish with.” 

“Those are things easily remedied.” The 
pleasant stranger smiled. “I have plenty 
of flies and lots of time.” He then pro- 
ceeded to outfit me with dry fly leader and 
Cahill No. 12. 


HE first thing, and probably the 
most important, is to be able to float 
your fly properly or, in other words, 
naturally,” he continued. “This is easily 
accomplished if one studies the currents. 


*For instance, never drop your fly in water 


that is moving slower than the water on 
which your line will lie. As you go along, 
it will come natural to pick out the most 
logical place to which to cast, and I would 
advise trying the simplest floats first until 
you get accustomed to it. The next thing 
to learn is the art of stripping in line just 
fast enough so that there will be a mini- 
mum length of slack to take up when a 
fish rises. It is absolutely necessary to 
have some slack, otherwise the fly will 
not float properly. Master the simplest 
form first; the more difficult methods will 
come to you as you go along.” 

Just then some trout, evidently the same 
fish I had put down with my wet flies, 
started rising again. He indicated that I 
try for them. 

“The current in that pool is not cut up 
by cross currents,” he advised, “so that 
you should be able to float the fly with- 
out any trouble. Don't get excited if you 
get a rise; if you do, you will either take 
the fly away from the fish or else leave the 
fly in its mouth. If the fish is large 
enough to be worth keeping, it will take 
the fly slow enough so that you need only 
raise your rod and take in the slack to 
put a strain against the contact. You see 
it's this way. <A trout rises, takes the 
fly, and immediately goes to bottom with 
it. If you strike hard, you can readily 
see that you put the leader to a double 
strain, often more than it can stand.” 


O I made my first cast with the dry 
fly. I could not see it at first, hut sud- 

denly.I located it jauntily riding the ripples 
caused by a submerged rock. And the in- 
stant I saw the fly, it disappeared and I 
heard an audible smack. I do not remem- 
ber striking. I do not remember raising 
my rod. I do not remember anything 
except the fact that I was fast to the 
trout. In some way I had managed to do 
the right thing. I had taken my first trout 
on the dry fly. 

No, dry fly fishing wasn’t so hard. Of 
course there were plenty of times when [ 
failed to take fish, and others when I had 
to solve problems in order to court suc- 
cess. All this brings out the whole point 
to this story—the necessity of adaptability, 
being able to adapt one’s methods to pre- 
vailing conditions. There is a charm to 
be found in each method, and certainly 
one gains much knowledge from being 
versatile. And I must confess that even 


| today I still fish with a worm and enjoy 


it, if the worm is needed for the occasion. 


On Whelen’s Trail in Ontario 


(Continued from page 15) 


for end pieces. The six long pieces 
were spaced between the end pieces and 
holes drilled at the proper spacing for 
ordinary cotter pins. When we set the 
stove up, we dropped in the pins, set a 
stone under each corner, and had a cook- 
ing surface, 28 by 18 inches, that did not 
sag or twist in the most intense heat. When 
we moved camp it was only necessary to 
pull out the cotter pins, roll the pieces of 
angle iron in a piece of canvas and pack 
away in any odd corner. For lights, each 
carried a good flash light. Camp light 
was supplied by candles and a small car- 
bide lamp. This latter was very satis- 
factory and made a very good light, and 
was used every night. 

It was a beautiful, bright afternoon 
when the last canoe was loaded and we 
dipped our paddles in the clear water 
for our start. I had paddled a canoe all 
my life, and it was not new to me, but 
there is a thrill about a canoe trip that 
never grows old. Loaded as we were, it 
was hard work, and when we stopped at 
the first portage, at Windigo Falls, we had 
covered about 15 miles and we hunters were 
tired and hungry. It was about 5 o'clock, 
and we decided to carry across the por- 
tage and make camp on the other side. 
We found a beautiful location on a high 
bluff, overlooking a small lake. and soon 
had our tents pitched, firewood gathered, 
and beds made up for the night. When 
we awoke, it was daylight, and the orange 
rays of the morning sun were shining 
through the door of our tent. The guides 
were already up, starting fires, and we 
piled out. Everything was covered with 
a fine white frost. 





In An Early Issue 
Mid-Summer Trouting 
By O. W. Smith 











WE " ERE packed up and in the water 
by o'clock, paddling up through 
the Rll Ph Stranger Lake. We were 
following the exact route taken by Colonel 
Whelen in 1928, although we did not 
know it at the time. Earl and his guide 
were in the lead, Doc and his guide next, 
while my canoe was in the rear, and we 
kept about 300 vards apart. About 10 
o'clock, I saw Doc's canoe turn crosswise 
of the lake and saw him drop his paddle 
and grab for his gun, which rested in 
front of him in the bow of the canoe. AI- 
most immediately he raised his gun and 
fired, and the roar of the Springfield 
drifted back to us and reechoed from 
shore to shore until it died away in the 
distance. I glanced toward the shore in 
the direction he had fired and caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the flag of a deer as 
it disappeared in the brush. Of course 
we all dashed for the spot and arrived 
about the same time. On the log where 
the deer was standing, we saw blood and 
parts of its lungs, which meant that it 
had not gone far. Doc and Onni, his 
guide, landed, and following the tracks 
soon found the deer dead and carried | 
out. We brought the movie into play, 
and secured some very good pictures, as 
the boys carried the deer out to the 
water's edge and proceeded to skin and 
cut it up. We certainly had some feed 
that night at our camp on Kimmewan 
Lake. 

Kimmewan Lake is about 6 miles long 
and probably 2 miles wide at the widest 
part, and is located in one of the best 
moose sections of Ontario. It is sur- 
rounded by both hill and swamp land, 
and we found signs of game on the shores 
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of every bay we inspected. We arrived | 
at our camping place on Kimmewan Lake | 
® §=about 5 o'clock on Tuesday evening, in 
© plenty of time to make permanent camp 
> arrangements and get everything snug for 


- stay of several days. We all went out 
) that evening and stayed until dark, but 
 §6no luck. The next day, we really started | 
hunting in earnest. Each hunter and his 
> ouide selected a particular part of the 
> Jake in which to hunt. This was done 
’ to preclude any possibility of our shoot- | 
© ing each other. At all times, we knew 


' ust where the others were hunting, and so 
' could guard against firing in their direc- | 
tion. The first day was spent by each | 
hunting party in surveying the territory, | 
landing and looking for signs and in gen- 
eral becoming familiar with the territory 
and selecting locations for watching in 
the early morning and evening. | 


UNTING in this country is confined 

almost entirely to the canoe, as the 
country is so rough it is almost impossible 
ty get through it on foot. I did spend sev- 
eral days exploring old logging roads and 
ndoned portages that led to distant 
kes, but more for the pleasure of get- 
back into unknown places than with 
idea of getting a shot at game. | 
did see many signs of game and got very 


IS 










id ideas as to the way in which the 


l 


| se were traveling, which helped out 

i later on. 

t The third day on Kimmewan Lake, we 
| ere coming up the lake to a deep bay 
f where we had seen lots of signs, with the 


idea of finding a place to watch until eve 
ning came on. As we came around a 
int that gave us a view of this bay, we 
saw a bull and a cow moose standing on 
he shore about 300 yards distant. At the 
time we caught the first glimpse of them, 
we were in very shallow water growr 
with bullrushes to a height of about 4 
feet, so that in order to see clearly it was 

‘cessary to raise up in the canoe. As | 
we raised ourselves to get a better view, 
we were sighted by the moose. The bull 
turned and started walking into the brush, 
hut the cow held her ground until we had 
approached to within about 200 yards. 
She stood stupidly staring at us until 
she probably winded us, when she turned 

walked slowly into the brush. We 
hastily ran the canoe to shore and hid 

ind made a blind, where we could 
watch the entire shore line of the bay, 
nd not be seen. My guide was very 
much excited. “They no scared, and bull 
come out again for water. We hide and 
wait, and sure we get a shot, maybe 
pretty soon.” 

So we settled down to wait, making 
‘urselves as comfortable as possible from 
the biting wind which was blowing into 
he bay. It was about 5 o’clock when we 
rst sighted the moose and we had sat 

the blind for about half an hour when 

y guide suddenly punched me and point- 

! across the bay to the far side. “See, 

bull moose, nice head; shoot quick.” 

I had been watching the point where the | 
had first disappeared and had not | 

en the bull until the guide called my 

‘tention to him. He was in plain sight, 

iking slowly across the flat sand bar 

m the brush to the water. His head 

‘isin the air, and he was plainly 
5 ISpicious. 

\nd then followed one of those things 

‘tare hard to explain afterwards. I 
estimated the distance to be 600 yards, de- 

-d that I would have to hold a little 

sh, settled myself snugly against a log, | 
ie squeezed off the trigger of my Spring- | 
the Springfield has a kick con- 
erably more than a 12 gauge shotgun, 
(it Jars you so much that you can’t 
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The Bristol tackle shown here can be secured at 
all good sporting goods stores. If you have any 
difficulty obtaining it from your dealer, send your 
order direct to us with check. 


Rods 


All Bristol handle trimmings are chrome plated. 
All Bristol Rods with the exception of the tele- 
scopic models are equipped with the Bristol ex- 
clusive alignment device which absolutely prevents 
any trouble with twisting joints and misalignment 





























The new light, perfectly balanced 
2-piece bait casting rod, extremely 
responsive for accuracy and dis- 
tance. Heavy plugs or light lures 
can be used equally well with it. 
Three lengths — 44%, 5, 5% feet. 
Weight about 6 ounces. $10. 





BLUE GRASS 
REEL 


No. 10 is a brand new Level Wind 
spiral gear reel with a carriage of 
ingenious hinge construction. A 
quadruple multiplier. $25. 








A bait casting rod, whose large-opening agate 
guides and offset tip cut friction to aminimum. 
Its 14-inch handle is fitted with double cork 
grips and patented detachable finger hook. 
Stock lengths, 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6 and 6% feet. 
Other lengths to order. Weight about 9°, 
ounces. $11. 
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No. 11 




















ul er 
No. 38 


A fine telescopic rod, quickly ad- 
justable to any length. The joints 
lock securely in place. A 9-foot 
rod which telescopes down to 33 
inches. Maple or celluloid cork 
Reversible handle. $5.50. 





KINGFISHER 
SILK LINE 


Black Wonder is a versatile water- 
proof silk line for every purpose. 
Price per 100 yards (18 Ib. test) 
$3.50. Other tests in proportion. 





THE HORTON 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
256 Horton Street, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Many anglers call this bait rod the 
best all-around fishing rod made. 
Sturdy. Good for 20 years of ser- 
vice. Maple or celluloid cork 
Handle. Bell guides and double 
hole top. 8 feet, 6 inches long. 
Weight about 10 ounces. $6.00. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 














Simply Great 
on Fishing and Hunting Trips 


Easy to pack... plenty of room... takes up little 
space! For personal necessities ... for flies, reels, 
tools... you'll find this solid-leather box the most 
convenient thing you ever owned. Hand-made of 
superb extra thick leather.* Natural russet color. 
Three convenient sizes. Will last a lifetime! At 
exclusive shops, or by mail postpaid from Hamley & 
Company, Saddlemakers since 1883, 391 Court 
Street, Pendleton, Oregon. © menace 


INSIDE MEASUREMENTS _ “Be sure you get the 
genuine Hamley, 








$ 6.00 size.... 854x374 x17% with this cowboy 
7.50 size... 9 ‘“ x472x2%  gaddle trade-mark 
10.00 size....10)2 x 538x234 tooled on bottom of the kit, 


Name or initials embossed on lid, 25¢ extra. 


HAM LEY KIT 









MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY 
OF GER 














The HARDY, (1930) ANGLERS? 
GUIDE AND CATALOGUE 
Every Fisherman’s Encyclopedia 


Plates of Flies, etc., in natural colors. 
Hints on angling in all parts of the 
world. Write now, to 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
ALNWICK, GREAT BRITAIN 
Be sure, if visiting Europe, to inspect and 
handle the wonderful ‘“‘PALAKONA”’ Regd, 
Split Bamboo Rods, made under HARDY’S 
New Perfected System. The finest rods in the 
world, at strictly competitive prices at 
HARDY ’S splendid show rooms. 
LONDON 


HARDY HOUSE _ 61 Pall Mall 











Silk ae 


The best Black W. P. Silk line made. 
Strength, yardage and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Write for our 
cataJogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the 










make the best. 
No. Test © Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $ - 
23 










cheapest, but we do claim to | 


| 


ae | there for some time. 


see what happens for an instant. At the 
crack of the rifle, he jumped and looked 
all around, but continued toward the 
water. I fired four more times, shooting 
as carefully as at target practice, with 
the same result. By this time, the bull 
was up in the air. He couldn't see us 
nor could he wind us, but those bullets 
must have had a vicfous sound as they 
whizzed past him. I could not tell where 
I was shooting, and had begun to think 
[ had blank cartridges. I finally said to 
the guide, “Can you see where my bul- 
lets are going? The kick of the gun 
makes it impossible for me to see.” He 
said, “Last time I see bark fly from tree 
above him, you shooting too high. Try 
next time a little lower.” 


ELL, the next time, I held directly on 

him, and at the crack of the rifle he 
brought his feet together and jumped 
about 10 feet right into the shallow water 
of the lake, and then turned and started 
walking along the edge of the water. I 
knew I had hit him. The next shot was 
fired as he was walking directly away 
from me, and this time he again jumped, 
landing on the shore. I fired one more 
shot as he climbed a steep bank into the 
brush, and saw him stumble and almost 
go down, but he recovered and disappeared 
into the brush. We dragged the canoe 
out to the water, secured our paddles, 
and hastily pushed across the bay to the 
point where my first hit had been regis- 
tered and landed. Sure enough, we found 
blood where he had plunged into the water, 
and, following his tracks to the place 
where he had jumped ashore, we found 
evidences of another hit. From this point 
on to the brush, there was much blood 
on both sides of his tracks, indicating that 
he had been badly wounded. 

By this time it was practically dark, 
and we should have gone to camp and 
left the tracking until the next day, but 
the guide thought he was badly hit and 
we would have to go only a short dis- 
tance when we would find him down. 
My own better judgment was for leaving 
him, but we were excited and we fol- 
lowed him into the roughest, thickest 
swamp I have ever tried to travel in. 
After about a quarter of a mile, it became 
so dark that it was useless to go further, 
and we blazed our way out, marking the 
trees so that we could readily follow in 
the morning. 

When we came out to the lake again, 
we found Doc and his guide, they having 
been attracted by the shooting, and of 
course we got lots of advice. Both of 
them thought we had made a mistake in 
following him into the woods that night. 
“If he is as badly hit as the signs indi- 
cate, he won’t go far until he falls down. 
If he fell down before you started in 
after him and you got close enough to 
frighten him, he will get up and you will 
never see him again. It all depends upon 
how badly he is hit and whether he had 
vitality enough to get up if he heard 
you,” said Onni, and he is a wise old 
hunter. I felt pretty sick over the out- 
come and had little confidence in finding 
him on the morrow. 


E WERE up bright and early the 

next morning and landed at the point 
where his trail led into the brush, about 
daylight. It was easy following the blazes 
as far as we had gone the night before, and 
there was an easy trail beyond for about 
a quarter of a mile, until we suddenly 
came to a place where he had _ fallen. 
You could plainly see where he had 


| pitched forward on his knees, and from 
| the amount: of blood that covered the 


moss on each side he had evidently lain 
His tracks also 
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indicated he had jumped up and 
a hurry. From that point on, there we. 
only now and then a drop or two oi co- 
agulated blood, and, as the ground wes 
covered with moose tracks running 
every direction, we were soon hopeless) 
off the trail. Time and time again y, 
came back and started on our hands an 
knees, trying to follow his tracks, by; 
without success. We spent the entire d; 
hunting in circles, trying to pick up h 
tracks or find him down, but Sealy hal 
to give it up. It was quite a disappoin 
ment to lose him, but, more than that. | 
hated to have him get away wounded } 
die. When we came out, we went back 
to the point from which I had shot te 
day before and paced the distance around 
to the point where my first shot had 
taken effect. As nearly as we could est 
mate, the distance was 580 yards, and yet 
I had overshot. I had done this 
thing the year before, and, in the future. 
my first shot is going to be aimed point 
blank, even if the distance does seem too 
far. It is very hard to estimate 
much you are holding over, especially 
when the distance is so great. 

The next day, we followed the Marc] 
ington River up to the Schist Lake por- 
tage, a distance of about 10 miles. Far] 
and his guide went part way with us, an 
then turned and slowly made their wa; 
back. As we came back down that eve- 
ning, we were suddenly startled by the 
sound of a shot, followed by two more in 
rapid succession. We _ started down- 
stream as fast as we could go, and in a 
few minutes we heard another sh 
About a mile and a half downstream, we 
saw Earl’s canoe on the shore. We cine 
ed and, following their tracks for about 
a half mile, we found them busily engage 
in skinning a beautiful black bear. Earl 
was all smiles, and of course I had to 
take a lot of pictures. The bear weighed 
about 300 pounds, and even after dressing 
him it was some job to carry him out to 
the swamp and get him in the canoe. 
The next day Earl and his guide stayed 
in camp and cleaned the bearskin, whil 
the rest of us hunted all day, but with 
no success. That night, we held a coun- 
cil of war, and finally decided to break 
camp next day and go on north to Island 
or Fairchild Lake, as it is sometimes 
called. We were told that the trip was 
very hard, that we had six bad portages, 
but that we would be in good hunting 
country all the way. 
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HE next day, we got an early star: 

and reached the last portage betweeti 
Schist and Island Lakes, where we camped 
It was a very hard day and everyone was 
worn out when night came, but the coun- 
try looked good and the weather was 
beautiful. The following day, we made 
camp on Island Lake in a beautiful | 
cation, an old Indian camp. The follow 
ing day, I hunted to the portage separat 
ing Island Lake from Kashaweogama 
Lake, which was nearly 75 miles from 
the railroad and the farthest point north 
reached on our trip. We saw lots < 
signs of moose, heard them, but did n 
get a shot. When we arrived at camp, 
Doc had a nice moose that he had sho: 
that evening, which brought our spirits 
up again. Of course the fresh meat was 
welcome, as our venison had long age 
been used up. We spent three days 1 
this camp, and it was the most enjoyable 
part of the trip. The country was 
solutely wild, ducks were thick, and t 
weather was fine. We hated to Sue 
back, but finally decided it would be 
necessary if we were to get back a» 
planned. We split up and started back. 
traveling about one-half day apart, 1 
order to hunt. On the way from Schis: 
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leit im Lake to Kimmewan, Earl got his moose, | 
tig Fe se a beauty with a 40-inch spread. We gath- 
7 q ered together again at the old camp on 
ound was 3 Kimmewan Lake for another day, and 
ae 4 then followed on down to Stranger Lake, | 
ho ” where we spent two more days. I had | 
ie, is * about decided by this time that I was to | 
Gcks te: co out without game. Doc and Earl both 
mittee Ax H had nice heads, and Earl had also the 
“ke up hie i beautiful bearskin, while all I had was a 
ally 1 story of having shot a moose that got | 
iSappoin’- away. ; =. start | 
in that. | The morning we broke camp to star | 
dod | home, it was cold and windy, a day when | 
rent bad it was useless to even hunt, and I threw | 
ahint the my rifle into the canoe as we started that | 
“goer morning, with no idea of using it again. 
shot had \Ve had a mean head wind all the way, | 
ould est; | and when about 11 o’clock we came into | 
and vet a little lake that was protected from the | 
eee wind we stopped to rest. We had pad- | 
> Suture dled about 12 miles and were tired, and | 
ed poit : we drew our canoes up together and rest- | 
seem tor ed and talked for probably thirty minutes. | 
late how The sun was shining, and It was very | 
specially enjoyable after bucking the wind on the 
, open lakes. No effort was made to keep | 
shot quiet, because we had no idea of there | 
lin tale being any game within miles of us. Fi- | 
°s, Earl nally Doe started off and after they had | 
1 us, and gone about 150 yards we started and Earl | 
heir way ; followed. Just as we turned our canoe | 
ae ee f — — ’ — ' rag Doc lay me a 
te paddle and reach for his gun, and almost Th S hh + S { 
Sa +. ff immediately I heard a noise in the brush. | —— e trengt ° tee 
ai My guide heard it and said, Doc hear ” 
and in a deer, lots of deer in here. | Plus the Action of Bamboo 
er = shi ' 
oe \ E WERE slowly paddling out toward HIS Winchester Solid Steel Bait Casting 
Ve land- the middle of the little lake, when we : A 
yr about heard again the noise back in the brush, Rod will handle the heavy oz. lures to 
engage but nearer to us than before. This time, perfection and yet is not too stiff to provide 
ar. Earl the guide whispered, igs moose, and - **hamboo rod” action with the lighter 14 oz. 
had to coming down our way. Better get ready ae : . ae" ‘ - 
weighed to shoot.” I said, ‘All right, square this | baits. It combines, with its strength, all the 
dressing canoe around, and I will see if I have a | suppleness and action of genuine bamboo. 
1 out t load in my gun.” I picked up my gun | These qualities are the result of using chrome 
canoe. and threw open the bolt and threw a shell | vanadium alloy steel heat treated with the 
> Stayed into the chamber. ihe ; master skill gained during over 60 years in the 
n, whil We were sitting about 70 yards from : bs “ings ‘ 
ut with the shore, facing it, and about a hundred making of Winchester Guns. 
A en yards up the lake Doc and his guide were The offset handle places the reel in the longi- 
o break in about the same position. Every few % Pa = 
» Island seconds, we could hear this noise in the tudinal axis of the rod and so does away with 
metimes brush, and it seemed to be working down the unbalanced feeling experienced when using 
rip was our way, but back 40 or 50 yards from a rod of standard type. 
ortages, shore. Suddenly I saw the brushy tops ¥ _ ee ene Ga 
hunting of the poplars moving in front of us, Made in twostyles—the 5244 Series (withimitation agate 
and almost instantly a big bull came guides and tip) and the 5289 Series (with genuine agate). 
walking through the cover. I fired al- 5244 Series 5289 Series 
ly star most at the first glimpse, aiming between 234 and 3 ft. + -@<8)0e' « eee $8.50 
hetureen his eyes. At the crack of my rifle, he 3% ft. teSfts. « « « « 9606 $9.00 
camped simply collapsed, crashing down in the The Winchester level winding reel No. 4345 is nicely 
sae was windfalls with a noise like a big tree ented tes thee eee. : 
® coun falling. I hastily threw another car- 7 
ie was tridge into my rifle, and the guide with Ask your dealer to show you the full range of Winches- 
* made a few quick strokes of his paddle shoved ter Bamboo, Solid Steel and fubular Steel Rods—angling 
tal fi the canoe to the shore, and I jumped out, equipment that will win your affection as completely 
follow only to sink to my knees in soft mud. as a Winchester Gun. If he cannot furnish you the 
eparat After some little struggle, I extricated numbers that you wish, send us his name and address, 
a omees myself and ran up to the moose which with price, and we will see you are promptly supplied. 
s from was threshing all over the lot as it were, 
t north He quickly died. It took some figuring Dept. O.L. FREE—Write for booklets dee 
lots 0° to get the extra load in the canoe, but we WINCHESTER REPEATING scribing fishing tackle, flash- 
did ni finally started again. That is a typical ARMS COMPANY lights, guns and all other prod- 
camp, story of the killing of a moose. It is New Haven, Conn. ucts made by Winchester. 
\d sho just luck. If you happen to be where one U.S.A. 
spirits happens to come out, you get a _ shot, 
et was otherwise you may hunt for days under 
1g age ideal conditions, as I did, without luck. 
ag We were all delighted, of course, because 
joyable each of us had a moose. We already had | 
os ab tour hind quarters when I shot mine, and 
nd th by the time we loaded the front and rear | 
» star quarters and head into our canoes, we 
ald be were loaded to the water’s edge. We got 
cle os a a bad windstorm that afternoon. We | 
1 back. lad a rough time getting back to Mc- | 





Dougalls, and it was 5 o'clock when we 
finally arrived almost exhausted, but | 
happy. 
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E AREN’T all boat builders, and 

most of us have other jobs that 

are quite satisfying. Again there 
are hundreds of us who are perfectly con- 
tent to use a boat for fishing or hunting, 
and don’t know the difference between a 
keel and a gunwale, and don’t care to. 

For many of us who are forced to build 
our boats, or forced by careful upkeep to 
make our boats last many years, a little 
knowledge of the terms used to denote 
various parts of boats comes in handy. To 
get the most out of articles on boats, a lit- 
tle knowledge of these terms is essential. I 
have often felt that in answering queries 
in the Outboard Service Station that I 
really ought to include a few definitions, 
although I must confess that many times 
I have, on the other hand, been surprised 
at the intimate knowledge shown by “fish- 
ermen” of all parts of a boat. The follow- 
ing list of terms makes no pretense at be- 
ing absolutely complete; it is a listing of 
the most-used terms denoting parts of a 
boat and the most common accessories. No 
definitions concerned with motors are 
given. 

1. Battens.—Longitudinal strips cover- 
ing the seams between the planks inside to 
prevent leaking at seams. Usually oak or 
spruce. 

2. Beam.—Width of boat. 

3. Bilge Bailer—Automatic.—Valve in 
bottom of boat through which water will 
pass out when boat is running at full 
speed. 

4. Bow Light.—Running light, green on 
right side and red on left. Brass or brass 
nickel-plated. 

5. Bow Plate—Brass or nickel-plated 
plate at bow, usually with tie ring. 

6. Chine—Longitudinal strip of oak or 
spruce used as the corner between the sides 
and bottom of a V 
or flat-bottom boat. 

7. Chock.—Side 
fitting through which 
tie rope passes. 

8. Cleat.—Fitting 
to which rope is fas- 
tened. 

9, Coaming.— 
Finishing boards on 
deck — surrounding 
cockpits. Of oak or 
mahogany. 

10. Covering 
Board.— Outside 
deck plank following 
side of boat. 

ll. Cutwater.— 
Metal piece covering 
stem (bow) of brass 
and often nickel- 
plated. 

12. Deck Chine or 
Sheer Streak.— 
Longitudinal strip or 
chine separating 
sides and deck. 

13. Draft. — Dis- 








Boat Terms 
By Willard Crandall 
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Turning on adime. Can't be done with 
a car, but no trick for the latest out- 
board runabout models 


stance from water line to lower point of 
the bottom of hull. 

14. Fin—A small piece of metal pro- 
jected from the bottom of the boat paral- 
lel to the sides. Used to prevent the boat 
from “skidding.” 

15. Fender.—Metal or rope protection 
on sides. 

16. Frames.—The same as ribs, usually 
meaning ribs sawed to shape (sawn 
frames). Oak or spruce. 

17. Freeboard.—Height of side. 

18. Gunwale—Strip for protection 
around the upper edge of boat (deck 
chine). May be of oak or any hard wood 
or of brass. : 

19. Inwale.—Strip inside gunwale in 
rowboats. Corresponds to deck chine. 


20. Keel.—Longitudinal support run- 
ning the entire length of the bottom of 
boat and fastened to the transom and stern. 
May be of one or two pieces. Usually oak. 
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Florida racers, with a new type of racing boat manufactured in the Middle West. - 
low freeboard and very small cockpit so evident on these boats are a California invention don’t know enough 
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21. Keelson—lInside keel or stringer. 

22. Knees.—Triangular reinforcements 
or braces. 

23. Lifting Rings.—Rings on deck bolt- 
ed through to keel. Used for hoisting 
boat. 

24. Planking—Wood covering - sides 
and bottom of boat. Usually cedar, ¢ 
press, or mahogany. 

25. Ribs.—Diagonal framework to 
which planking is fastened, either steamed 
and bent, or sawed to shape. Usually oak 
or cedar. 

26. Stem.—Bow piece at forward end 
of boat. May be steam bent or sawed. 
Usually oak. 

27. Stern Post—Knee which braces 
transom to keel. 

28. Stern Light—Small white light 
usually in top of flagpole. 

29. Transom.—Stern or back end of 
boat. Built otf spruce, cedar, oak, or ma- 
hogany, and usually reinforced with oak 
or spruce framework. 

30. Water Line—Usually a white line 
just above the water’s edge. 


et WOULDN'T be a bad idea to become 
familiar with this list as a starter, if 
you intend to build a boat. Most standard 
plans for boats that are sold and included 
in books of plans assume some knowledge 
of this sort. One plan that I am familiar 
with, for example, starts out by stating 
that it is a good design for the amateur 
building his first boat. Then it goes on to 
add: “First, lay out the lines of the boat, 
full size, on heavy drawing paper, in ac- 
cordance with the dimensions given in the 
drawing of the lines. All of the frame 
sections are in straight lines from keel to 
chine, and from chine to sheer, with the 
exception of transom frame,” etc. So for 
even the person 
building his first 
boat, some knowl- 
edge is assumed. 
Here the objection 
might be raised that 
a person not even 
knowing a fair num 
ber of these terms 
has no business try- 
ing to build a boat. 
True, perhaps; but 
there’s no one as 
hard to discourage 
as the rank amateur 
who wants to build 
his first boat. And, 
at that, he usually 
has a lot of fun out 
of it, even if the first 
attempt is not a 
crowning success. 
have a favorite clas- 
sification f or boats- 
men in the connec- 
at tion of boat build- 
The ing: First, those who 
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to build a boat that will perform on a par 
with factory models but don’t realize it; 
second, those who know a little more about 
hoats and realize that they can’t do it; and 


third, those who through experience, 
knowledge, and natural ability can build a 
eood boat. 


In so far as the above list is presented 
as an aid in boat building, it 1s meant 
primarily for the first group. 


Trouble over the Racing 
Rules 


HERE has been considerable dissatis- 
faction over the new racing rules as 
formulated for 1930, a summary of which 
was given in January Outpoor Lire. The 
chief objection has been the fact that cash 
prizes are not allowed in Division II, the 
division that most races are held in. Sev- 
eral rumors have arisen lately that the 
rules have been amended to allow cash 
prizes, but the editor of this department 
is assured in a letter from Geo. Hoehn, 
secretary of the National Outboard As- 
sociation, that this is not the case. 
Persons objecting to the elimination of 
cash prizes should remember that any per- 
who competes in a race under rules 
ilowing a cash prize, regardless of 
whether cash prizes are actually given or 


ot, would be disbarred from any college | 


athletics he wished to enter afterwards. 
The rule was made therefore with the 
purpose in mind of encouraging high 
school and college students to enter. Under 
the rules allowing cash prizes, very few 
of them would wish to enter, as it would 


disbar them from all school sport com- 
petition. 
Under the new rules a division (No. 


IIl) is set aside for professionals wishing , 


to compete for cash prizes. 


Here’s a Record for Cheap 
Operation 


LL outboard records are not made on 
the race course. Now comes Clark O. 
Wotring of McGregor, Minn., a dealer in 
outboards, to put in a claim for a reliability 
record. Wotring says he bought a motor 
in 1927 which he has run for 25,000 miles 
it a cost of just $6 for repairs. With the 
exception of the winter months, the motor 
has been used continually for pleasure 
trips, hauling men to and from work and 
towing logs. On one trip, hauling pon- 
toons, it ran three days and two nights 
without stopping. 


Propellers 


HE ordinary service propeller for out- 
board motors is three-bladed, usually 
made of aluminum. A service propeller, 
being for slower speed than a _ racing 
propeller, has less pitch and more surface. 
This gives greater efficiency at slow speeds, 
there being less slippage on this type than 
uld be the case on a two-blade with 
Ire pitch. 
To secure the best results from your 
cutboard motor, it is essential to see that 
e propeller is in good shape. No motor 
going to perform its best if the pro- 
peller is bent, cracked, out of shape, etc., 
so don’t make the mistake of neglecting 
the propeller due to the fact that the motor 
will always run, no matter what shape the 
ropeller is in. Don’t use anything but an 
accurately pitched propeller, and then, if 
one blade is bent, have it repitched by an 
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yo FOLD-LIGHT 





outperforms any 
motor in its class 


IFT IT! Fold-Light weighs just 29 pounds. 
Fold it! Then slip it into a carrying case 
less than 18 inches long! 


Amazing, you'll say. But the next test will be 
the greatest eye-opener of all. Try Fold-Light 
ona boat! From the first snap of the starter 
cord to the press of the stop button your 
ride will be a revelation in motor efficiency. 


Capability has not been sacrificed for revolu- 
tionary light weight or small size. Fold-Light 
develops two and three-quarters horsepower! 
Gives speed you’d expect only from a much 
bulkier power plant! Controls are ingenious- 
ly arranged for utmost handiness! Obedient! 

flexible from aslow trolling glide to the smoot 


whir of 3500 R. P. M.! A feeling of staunch- 


ness that promises years of depend- 
able usefulness! Know the full 

story of the Fold-Light. Send orn 
coupon for literature! 5° 
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Lights a 


flickerless current. 
bat teries necessary. 
of satisfied users. La 
to 7} K. W. in 12, 32 a 
Write for information. 


for cottage, 
camp or boat. 


fourteen 25 watt lamps. 
Special design gives smooth, 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP., 126 Nebraska St., O 





**Falcon’’ 
marine engines 
are noted for their 
speed, stamina and 
smooth operation, 
Backed by 40 years of 
= engine building experi- 
No storage ence. Series includes 
Thousands 5, 10, 15, 25, 40 and 50 
rger sizes u H. P. models. Attrac- 
nd 110 volts. tive prices. Write for 
information. 
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Kidney’s famous V-Bottom Boat for outboard 
Makes 27 miles per hour with 4 pas- 


Fine construction and design-t 
service. Write for illustrated 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 


Ch 
Von I 
& A 
33 8. 


West De Pere, Wis. 


suilt for 
catalog. 
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Wabash 12 ft.—14 ft.—16 ft. lengths f.o.b. Waterville 





A popular type of dory. 
coast. Easy to handle. 
for catalog, boats, canoes, etc. 


The Kennebec Canoe Co., 
Dept. 44 








KIDNEY" BOATS: 


Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats — 


sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. 
ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago 
World’s Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. 


and St. 
Catalogue, 





KENNEBEC ROWBOATS 





™ to $55 


Practical for inland or 
Strong, easy riding. Send 


Waterville, Maine 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; nom- 
and Foreign Gov- 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 






Unequalled Outboard 
Motor Performanee | 
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Multi-Flexible 
Control a 








3 Seeune Forward 
i Neutraland Reverse 


Unlimited boating pleasure 
is yours when your boat is 
powered with a Caille Red 
| Head—its dependable, un- 
equalled power will amaze you. 
Its ease of handling, through 
Multi-Flexible Control, will add 
new thrills to your boating pleas- 
ures. Caille Red Heads are the only 
outboard motors with this patent- 
ed feature—three speeds forward, 
neutraland reverse. Electric start- 
ing, too,if you wish! See complete 
line at your dealer’s. Write for 
1930 Catalog. 
CAILLE MOTOR 
COMPANY e 
6356 Second 
Blvd. t 
DETROIT 
MICH, 
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ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 


ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 


sands have seen 10 to 20 years hard 

Great with outboard mo- 
In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
65 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 












AS NECESSARY TO THE FISHING 
OR PLEASURE BOAT AS OARS 


Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘‘Minnetonka’”’ as its three wide 
springy cross pieces close together form wide, comfortable 
back. Adjustable for incline so as to meet user's conven- 
ience. It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips on 
or off seat in a jiffy. At good dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 


WARNER MFG. COMPANY “ioneapots 


Minnesota 


The WAZ Y_FASHING HOLDE 


or STILL FISHING 
Once vou HAVE USED IT 
VOU WILL ALWAYS HAVE ONE OR 
MORE WITH YOUR TACKLE. 
WHEN ROD I$ SET IT Is 

















S 
Mee >dMcioP> 


; tp 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 
Price Comprete ae 
KELGIE MFG.CO., FAIRMOUNT. IND. 
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Pulling power of outboards tested 


expert. Don’t run the propeller with bent 
blades, as this will cause the motor to 
vibrate a lot and will be hard on the motor 


and the occupants of the boat as well. 
I'rying to put the blade or blades back 
into shape by hammering, miscellaneous 


bending, etc., is obviously of no avail. 

Small chips out of the blades are really 
of much less importance, although they 
ere always a great deal more obvious than 
a bent blade. Bent blades are not easily 
noticed, and if your motor vibrates ex- 
cessively itgis well to check up on the pitch 
of the propeller. 

In connection with propellers, it is inter- 
esting to notice the accompanying picture, 
showing three boats testing their pulling 
power against Fairbanks-Morse scales. The 
photo, which was taken in a swimming 
pool, was supposed to represent a test of 
the pulling power of the various boats; 


but, as a matter of fact, propellers were 
the deciding factor, as all three motors 
were of the same power. A service pro- 


peller of much surface and comparatively 
| little pitch did the best pulling job, the 
boat having little to do with it. 


Maddocks Wins Colonel 
Green Trophy 


HE famous Colonel Green trophy for 
outboards, one of the most coveted 
prizes in outboarding, was won this year 
by H. Ross Maddocks. The race for the 
Colonel Green trophy was held at Miami, 











Maddocks (in Boat B-13) leading in the Colonel Green trophy race 


Fla., on March 25-26, with other outboard 
events and inboard races also filling in the 
program. Division III, a professional class, 
attracted a great many entries in the out- 
board races. Many of the Florida racers 
race in Division III, as cash prizes are not 
allowed in the other divisions. 

Other winners were John Maypole of 
River Forest, Ill., in Class B and Paul 
Sawyer, Jr., of Bethlehem, Pa., in Class C. 
The best speed made by Maddocks in win- 
ning the trophy was 36.48 miles an hour. 


Outboard Revolutions 
gene ARKS rather detrimental to the 


outboard motor as compared with the 
airplane motor are often heard, particular- 
ly after the breakdown of an outboard du 
to a defective casting or some similar ail- 
ment, which will happen every once in a 
while. If as many planes tumbled to the 
ground due to motor failure as outboards 
get stalled for the same reason, the dis- 
gruntled outboard owner usually remarks, 
aviation would have ended long before 
now. 

Outboard owners have often come to re- 
gard their motors as comparatively un- 
reliable because a stalled outboard is likely 
to cause a lot more inconvenience than a 
stalled automobile. If your car breaks 
down, chances are you will soon be given 
a lift or a tow; but if your outboard 
breaks down when you are off as far from 
civilization as you can get in your favorite 
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secret fishing spot, you are likely to have 
considerable more time to consider the un- 
reliability of your motor, particularly if it 
starts to get cold and rainy. 

The case is not really so bad for the 
outboard as it often appears. Nine times 
out of ten, if you compare your car with 
your outboard, you will find the outboard 
is considerably older. Every day, long, 
successful trips are completed with out- 
boards by persons who would not think of 
taking a car the same age out on even the 
most traveled thoroughfares. 

But to get back to airplanes. It is in- 
teresting to note what airplane and out- 
board motors have to stand in the way of 
revolutions a minute. The strain on a 
motor increases greatly, as the revolutions 
a minute increase. ‘The average airplane 
motor does not turn very high compared 
to an outboard. When Colonel Lind- 
bergh flew from New York to Paris, the 
motor in his Spirtt of St. Louts was turn- 
ing only about 2,700 revolutions a minute, 
which would be very low for an outboard 
nowadays. When Ferguson set the high 
speed record for outboards last December, 
his motor was turning approximately 6,200 
revolutions a minute, and it is expected 
that the newer models will turn even 
jaster. 


Sportsmanship in Boating 


| lenege WIGGLESWORTH, promi- 
nent outboard racing official and a di- 
rector of the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, has written an article, suggesting the 
following rules for motor boat etiquette: 
“The sport of outboard motor boating 
has developed so rapidly, and has entered 
so vitally into the problems of navigation 
and marine activities, that it seems in order 
to consider the etiquette of this new sport. 
“Unfortunately for the sport as a whole, 
a few people have been inconsiderately 
narrow-minded, and their actions have 


brought complaints, adverse legislation, and 


discord into the ranks of the outboard 
sportsman. 

“There is a place for the outboard, but 
its uses will be handicapped and wiped out 
unless those who are using the outboard 
purely for pleasure realize that they have 
a debt to their brothers who also love the 
water and wish to use it. 

“What is the etiquette of outboarding? 

“This can be answered in just one word 
—SPORTSMANSHIP—and - sportsman- 
ship means fair play for all hands accord- 
ing to the rules. Put ourselves always in 
the other person’s position. 


“If one who is operating a fast outboard | 


ON YOUR SHOULDER 


the motor immediately be slowed down so | 


boat sees a rowboat approaching, common 
courtesy and decency should require that 


that there will be the least possible ripple 
and disturbance on the water to the row- 
boat. 

“If an outboard is being operated in a 
crowded harbor where yachts are anchored 
and where people are living aboard, keep 
away, don’t disturb them. 

“If you are at a popular summer resort, 
do not start your motor until after break- 
fast at least. There is really no need dis- 
turbing everybody’s peace at 6 or 7 o'clock 
in the morning or until 11 or 12 at night. 

“There is no necessity for removing 
mufflers just for the sake of making a little 
more noise. 

“If you see a man fishing, don’t disturb 
him. If you see a man duck shooting, 
keep away, give him a chance. 

“A little thought for the other fellow 
will solve the whole problem. But there is 
bound to be a certain group of people who 
will continue to refuse to give the other 
person a fair show. Those who are in- 
terested in outboarding should feel it in- 

















“Che Ociginal 
Steel Boat 


FOr more than a generation Mullins Boats with 
hulls of practically indestructible, puncture- 
proof, corrosion-resisting metals have been pop- 
ular for recreation and transportation. They are 
leakproof, unsinkable, seaworthy. You can leave 
your Mullins Boat unsheltered afloat or ashore, 
summer and winter, yet find it ever ready for 
use. There is no upkeep labor or expense. No 
seams will open, nothing can rot, check, split or 
warp. No other boat in the world offers these 
advantages and the NEW BEAUTY, SPEEDS, 
COMFORTS of this year’s eight modern Mullins 
models—outboards and rowboats. Here you find 
the lines of high class runabouts costing five to 


Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


402 New Garden Street 
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ten times as much ... mew color harmonies in 
enduring marine lacquer, racing speeds down 
to trolling speeds, lifeboat safety, supreme riding 
comfort. Your boat will give you all of these 
advantages if you make Mullins your choice. 


Prices go as low as $135. 


No matter what your present plans for buying 
a new boat may be, you'll 
find interest and help in 
the new Mullins Boat Book. 
It's a valuable boat in- 
vestment guide. Write for 
your copy now. 








Salem, Ohio 
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“O_tp Towns” are modeled after Indian birch- 
barks. That’s why they’re so fine for the paddle 
or portage. They quickly answer every dip of 
the blade . they’re easily swung to the 
shoulder for carrying—and you can keep them 
there indefinitely. 

Not only are “Old Towns” amazingly light, 
but they’re sturdy, strong, well-built—perfectly 
balanced canoes. An ‘Old Town” goes for 
years without repairs because it’s made right, 
in the beginning. 

Send for free catalog. It shows many models 
—paddling, sailing, and square-stern canoes; 
rowboats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood models for 
family use; and speedy step-planes. Write to- 
day. Old Town Canoe Co., 1156 Middle St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back if not satisfied. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop, 








Denver, Colo. 
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KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 


for WATER 
CRUISING 


When darkness overtakes you just drop 
anchor in some sheltered cove or inlet 
and turn into a soft, downy ‘‘Ceiba- 
silk’’ filled Sleeping Roll. It pro- 
vides excellent sleeping accommoda- 
tions on long cruises or overnight 
trips. Since Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ is 
the most buoyant material known, you 


can sleep in perfect security. Kapo 
‘‘Ceibasilk’’ also provides perfect in- 
sulation making this efficient roll 





Cold-proof, Moisture-proof and Vermin- 
proof. The ideal sleeping roll for 
boat, camp and general outdoor use. 
Weighs only 12 lbs Easy to pack. 
Style 66 (30x78) $31.70 Larger 
sizes at slightly increased prices, 











Kapo Products Company 


149 Second Street 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 


Send for free catalog 4l- 
lustrating complete line 
of Life Saving Equip- 
ment. Look for the 
“Ceibasilk"’ trademark. 











ELECTRIC 


LIGHTS 
ANYWHERE 


Complete 110-volt Electric 
Light Plant. Ideal for Farms, 
Campsand Summer Homes. 


*139" 


Install 
and 


appliances. 
it yourself. Wiring, Fixtures 
Lamps for 7 rooms, $17.50. - Also 
larger models D. C. or A. C. Write 
for circular—D. W. ONAN & SONS 


163 Reyalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Runs household 
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The ea N 


Finest Canoe 
Wherever you go this ¥ 
season - hunting, fishing. 5 
resting, your Haskell 
will be your most de- 
pendable water trans- 
portation, as it is for 
the foremost guides of 
the wilderness paradise. 
No ribs, no canvas to 
waterlog and add weight 





Write Mt 
co poll 


— Haskell Canoes are 
made of 3-ply laminated 





birch and redwood 
moulded from one large 
panel. .. Before you buy 
any canoe, write for free 
canoe book that tells 
why the Haskell is SAF- 


NOW ken 
EST — LIGHTEST — / 


by, STRONGEST! Q € 
THE.HASKELL BOAT CO. INC 


237 E LUDINGTON ST *¢ LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 












Always Ready 


Pioneer Metal Boats never dry 
out—do not leak—no upkeep, 
fuss or worry—always ready to 
use. 

MOST COMPLETE LINE 
TO CHOOSE FROM 
10 models in 44 


sizes 












Runabouts— 

Outboard Motor 

oats — Row 
Boats. 


Pioneer gives you 
better boats for 
less money 
Ask Your 
Dealer 


Pioneer Manufacturing Company ssdalesc:y letens 





Write for 
our 8-color 
catalogue 
today. 








STAR METAL BOATS ARE THE 
BEST MONEY CAN BUY 


_-¥# 


Real boats for Y. M. C. A. Camps, livery purposes, 
and individual use. Flat and semi-round bottom 
for rowing V bottom and round bottom for out- 
board motors, 

Our boats are scientifically constructed. They are 
non-sinkable, light, durable and everlasting 

No worry: metal boats will not dry out and leak. 
Not a cheap boat but a good boat CHEAP. 


a 


\ esa 











Take advantage of our sixteen years experience in 
boat building and buy a STAR METAL BOAT. 


Write for catalog. Soat Department. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
233 N. Cottage Ave. Goshen, Ind. 




















Klepper Folding Kayak 


The 17 ft. Klepper Kayak weighs only 55 Ibs., 
packed for carrying. World-famous for safety, 
speed, convenience, on lake, stream or ocean. 
Stays leak-proof, retains trim lines for years. 


Use paddles, sail or motor. The favorite for 
hunting, fishing, cruising, sport. Used by Com- 
mander Byrd and other explorers. Write for 
catalog B. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 
‘On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





| cumbent upon them to remonstrate with 


those who are acting in an objectionable 
manner. If this fails to bring about the 
desired result, then one or two actions 
should be taken. 

“First, notity the local yachting organ- 
ization and let them try their hand. If 
that fails, call in the local police and even 
though it may cost some one you know a 
fine and the loss of boating privileges, it 
will be better so. For only with proper 
cooperation can the public hope to continue 
to enjoy the sport of outboard boating.” 


College Outboard Races 

UTBOARD regattas for college stu- 

dents are scheduled for all parts of the 
country for the coming season, with 
students from a great many of the major 
colleges and universities of the country 
competing. Although outboard racing has 
been the fastest growing of water sports 
in recent years, it was not until last winter 
| that the idea of college outboard regattas 
was broached. The idea met with such en- 
thusiastic reception from students that ten 
schools have planned regattas for this 
spring, with representatives from many 
schools participating. The Colgate Uni- 
versity Outing Club, which took the lead 
in adopting the racing idea this winter, re- 
ports that entries have been received from 
sixteen colleges and universities in the East 
for a regatta which will be staged May 
16-17 on Lake Skaneateles, New York. 
Over forty students from Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, New York University, St. Law- 
rence, St. Johns, Cornell, Toledo, Brown, 
3uftalo, Syracuse, Hamilton, Union, Penn- 
sylvania, Middlebury, Rutgers, and Colgate 
have signed up for the various events. 

Other schools in various parts of the 
country have arranged for events, includ- 
ing Washington at Seattle, Toledo Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and Occidental at Los 
Angeles. 

The regattas will be staged under the 
national outboard racing rules and have 
the backing of the National Outboard As- 
sociation and the publication, College 
Humor. College Humor is offering a gold 
cup as first prize at each regatta. These 
cups will be 20 inches high and will have 
a replica of an outboard racing boat in 
action, and will be fully engraved with 
names, dates, etc. 

It is interesting to note that many stu- 


| dents who have become interested in racing 


outside of college have carried their en- 
thusiasm with them when they returned to 
college in the fall, and have interested 
many of their fellow students in racing. 
Arthur Amsler, for example, who won 
third place in Class D at the Peoria Na- 
tional Championship races last fall, has 
entered the University of Toledo as a 
freshman and has founded an outboard 
club there. The interest has spread to 
preparatory schools, and Tome School of 
Port Deposit, Md., has petitioned College 
Humor for a gold cup to be given for a 
regatta there. 


Archibald Rutledge Awarded 
Medal 
UTDOOR LIFE readers of Archi- 


bald Rutledge’s outdoor stories will be 
interested to know that he has just been 
awarded the John Burroughs medal “for 
the best nature writing of 1929.” The 
judges were William Beebe, Frank M. 
Chapman, Henry van Dyke, and Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 
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Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6- , en subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Anchor Pulley Bracket 

F YOU'VE ever nearly fallen in while 

letting the anchor overboard, or even 
more so if you have actually fallen in, you 
are likely to be interested in an anchor 
pulley bracket like the one I am going to 
describe. 

An anchor pulley bracket that will allow 
the anchor to be let down or pulled up 
from any seat in the boat can easily be 
made for almost any model of boat. The 
bracket can be made with a piece of iron 
3g inch thick, 1% inches wide, and 18 to 
20 inches long. Either flat or channel iron 
may be used. Channel iron makes the 
strongest and neatest job. If possible, ob- 
tain a sash cord pulley about 2 or 2% 
inches in diameter. If this is not available, 
any flat surface pulley of the same size 
(2-inch diameter by % to 34 inch thick) 
may be used. Anyone handy with tools 
can make the bracket. 

Heat the iron in the center and bend it 
into a hairpin shape, the two sides being 
a distance apart that will allow the pulleys 
to fit snugly between. Then heat the iron 
on each side about 4% inches from the 
center of the U. Place in a vise before 
it has cooled, and twist the ends, one at a 
time, with a pipe wrench, so that the heated 
area is given about a quarter twist. This 
will leave about 4 inches of the iron at 
the ends perfectly flat, and they can then 
be attached to any flat surface. Drill four 
holes, about ;;-inch diameter, which will 
be ample for the fastening onto the flat 
surface. Then drill a hole through both 
sides of the U for the pulley. The end 
of the pulley when in position should be at 
least 1% inches from the end of the U. 

Apply a couple of coats of black auto 
enamel to all exposed surfaces. This will 
make a neat-looking job. There are various 
ways the bracket can be put on different 
kinds of boats, but most boats used by 
fishermen already have a flat surface at 
least 6 inches wide at the bow of the boat. 
If yours hasn't, take a strip of wood 1 inch 
wide and 4 to 6 inches long, and put across 
the bow of the boat as far forward as 
possible, fastening with screws. The 
bracket can then be easily attached.— 
H. G. Cronk, Ind. 
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A Kermath ‘‘65”’ 
powers this famous 
Boat 


Made famous by being char- 
tered for a season by the 


well known author, Zane 
Gray, popular fiction 
writer, this boat is en- 


gaged in deep sea fishing 
in the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. 


Here is a case where the 
work demands a_ power 
plant of the most rugged 
and dependable kind with 
a minimum of up-keep 
cost. If your requirements 
call for the same qualities 
in your engine—then fol- 
low the lead of those best 
qualified by experience to 
judge—and install a Ker- 
math in that fishing boat 
—dory—launch—tug or 
work boat. Then you will 
be ready for the toughest 
going old man Neptune 
can stir up for you. Send 
for catalog of the complete 
Kermath line—4 h. p. to 
225 h. p. 


4 to 225 H. P. $295 to $2300 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rooms—5th Ave. & 15th St. 


ERMATY 





‘“‘A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 





AMAZING 
NEW RUBBER BOAT 


NEW! For Fishing, Swim 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Water Sports, Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. As a Tender, Lifeboat, 
Bathtub. Rolls uplike a blanket. 
loted in duffle bag with pump 
ind take-down oars. Inflated in 
5 minutes. Two air chambers 
make it safe, nonsinkable, non- 
capsizable. Ideal for children. 
Used by Government here and 
Europe. Thousands in_ use. 
Through your dealer or direct 
from factory. Write for Catalog 
aod 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


THE FLATO BOAT 
The Boat In A Bag 


The New England Airship Company, 103 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





Airrow Motor Boats 






Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38. to $80. Write for free catalog. 


AIR-FED MFG, CO. 4595S. 7th St. Quincy, Ill. 





| answered by 
| general interest to our readers will be pub- 





| pleasure, 





“Whe Outboard 


| Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
Willard Crandall, and those of 


lished.) 
Plans for Folding Boat 
Editor:—Can you advise me as to the 
of concerns that sell instructions for 
good, serviceable folding boats for hunting and 
fishing ? 
felt you could recommend.—J. K. P., Troy, N. Y. 


Answer:—I am sorry that I can not give you 
the names of any concerns that sell plans for 
making folding boats. While there are several 


companies that make completed folding boats, I do 
not know of any that have plans to offer.— 
We Sz 'é. 
Building a Racing Boat 

Editor:—I just picked up the June issue of 
Outpoor Lire and read your article on ‘‘The 
Why of the Outboard Hydroplane.”” I am very 
much interested in outboarding, and would like 
to make a boat at home during the winter months. 
I would like more information on the boat, the 


Flying Scotchman, which was pictured in con- 
nection with the article of yours that I men- 
tioned. 

1. Where can I get plans and instructions 


for making a boat similar to the Flying Scotch- 
man? 


2. About how much would it cost to make 
this boat at home? 
3. I haven’t the racing bug bad, but would 


like to go in some of the races and use the boat 
at other times besides. What is the best class 
to race in, Class B? 

4. Both boat and motor must conform to Class 
B regulations if the owner wishes to race in 
that class. Is this correct? 

5. What, in your opinion, is the fastest and 
best motor? 

6. Is the boat of the Flying Scotchman type 
built for racing on rough water?—J. A., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Answer :—1. Plans are not 
boats hke the Flying Scotchman. 
article on “Amateur Boat Building’”’ 
uary, 1930, issue of OutTpoor LIFE. 


available for 
Notice my 
in the Jan- 


2. The cost would be $50-$100, using such 
plans for outboard racing boats as are avail- 
able. 

3. I believe that during 1930 Class A will 


be the best class for beginners. 
Class B. 

4. Under the must have 
Class B motor and boat to race in Class B. The 
only class restrictions on that they 
must weigh at least 100 pounds for Class A; 150 
for Classes B and C; 190 for Classes D and E. 


Last year it was 
rules, you both a 


boats are 


If your boat weighs over 190, you can race it 
in any class; over 150, any class except D and E, 
etc. However, you may, if you wish, race a 
complete Class B outfit in Class D. For ex- 


ample, in this case the boat would have to weigh 


only 150 pounds, but a Class D motor could not 
be used, regardless of the fact that it would be 
a Class D race. 

5. As the new models are just out, it is 


impossible to say which is the fastest motor. By 
April I will be better informed on that subject. 

6. The particularly 
adapted for rough water racing. 

As I have brought out in my article on ama- 
teur boat building, amateurs can not expect to 
build a boat that will consistently win races. 
There are many reasons for this. However, if 
you expect to have your chief pleasure in the 
construction of the boat and in running it for 
racing only once in a while, I would 
suggest that you buy plans or knock-down parts 
from some reliable concern, such as the one 
whose name I am sending you.—W. S. C. 


boat you mention is not 


Hydroplane for Loads and Rough Water 
Editor:—I am planning to build a hull 16 
or 17 feet long for an outboard, and have settled 
on a round bottom forward and a flat bottom aft, 
as suggested by Bruno Beckhard as a good boat 


for rough water and loads. I would like blue 
prints on a boat of this type. Could you advise 
me where I can secure some, and prices? 


| H. B. G., Ridgeland, S. C. 


Answer:—The type of boat you mention as 
described by Bruno Beckhard in the October 
issue of Ovutpoor Lire is in general intended 
only for construction in a factory, and I do not 
know where blue prints can be obtained.—W. S. C. 
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Thompson-V-Type Outboard Motor Boatsare built 
strong and sturdy—roomy and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast, but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very buoyant on 
choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 
cutting through them. In 4sizes and trimmedin vari- 
ous ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 





FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 
Thompson's famous Hi-Speed Step Planes. Plane 
quickly, apdireng smooth, oe 7 sharp 
turns wit ty. Wi “trip” idi 

wake of pT puardilsstllnanncsineneeedinen 


oleh asloy-V em (Olio): mm -12)- 4s) 
S60 AND UP 








A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS 548 anv UP 





The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices, Easy to row and handle with oars. 


D 





For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 






roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Woes to row. 


CANOES *50 AND UP 







Some ail wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 


ith or N= 
Without 

Engine 
Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, handsome 6-pas 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde. 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 
Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, 
SAVE. MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


218 Elm St., 
eae Ann St ( Write to CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN Either Place. NEW YORK 
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How Much Does Your Touring Cost? 


NE is not necessarily Scotch because 

he stops to wonder what his motor 

vacation will cost. We should know 
in advance what the approximate expenses 
of touring are. This knowledge will per- 
mit expert and practical planning to budget 
our time and money so they buy the largest 
returns in pleasure. 

There are several different scales of 
touring. You can make it as expensive as 
you wish, or you can cut down its daily 
cost until you are spending only a little 
more money on the road than you would 
spend at home. 

This may not sound plausible at first 
thought, but remember you eat food and 
burn gasoline, use gas and electric cur- 
rent, and wear out clothing at home, just 
the same as you will when you tour. So 
if you spend $100 for a two weeks’ motor 
trip, you have not shot it all just for vaca- 
tion pleasures. A good part of that money 
would have been used up if you had stayed 
at home. What you see and enjoy on the 
tour are worth ten times the difference. 

If you put up at large hotels every night, 
you can blow a wad of money on your 
tour. If you are gone for only a week or 
ten days, you can get by for less by rent- 
ing tourist rooms or furnished cabins to 
sleep in. This course is often pursued by 
those who do not own camping equipment. 

3ut if you want to stretch your vacation 
dollars over a lot of scenery, pack a tent 
and stove on the car, sleep under canvas, 
and toss up your own meals in camp. Un- 
less you are an old-timer on the gasoline 
trail, you may be agreeably surprised at the 
low cost of this traveling. 

I have been touring and camping and 
keeping careful account of our road ex- 
penses for over twelve years. Some of 
these figures may be interesting if not 
amusing, and may furnish a basis for you 
to compute your own 
vacation expenses. 

I think the record 
for economy was a 
trip made by three 
of us in 1922. We 
drove 800 miles in 
five days for a total 
cost of $21. This 
bought our gas, oil, 
and grub. We had 
plenty to eat, too, 
nothing fancy, but 
our belts were tight 
three times a day. 
Necessity was the 
mother of economy 
on that tour. 


HREE years 

previous, my 
family of four had 
driven 3,500 miles 
over the Old Santa 
Fe Trail at a cost of 
$150. This journey 
lasted almost four 
weeks, with fierce 


First quality camping equipment is a lasting investment. 


By Maurice H. Decker 


roads and much rain. I want to forget 
how many times we got stuck in gumbo 
and mountains and had to pay to be pulled 
out. This tour was taken during the high 
price era after the war, and we paid up to 
50 cents a gallon for gasoline on the Pan- 
handle. 

In 1924 the four of us covered 8,500 
miles through the western states, a three 
months’ trip. We spent every night in our 
tent and cooked every meal but one on our 
folding gas stove. The cost was $600. This 
sum included four new tires, car repair bill 
of $36, new camping duds for the family, 
marcel waves, and entrance fees to nearly 
every park west of the Mississippi. 

Six hundred dollars sounds like a lot of 
money, but when you figure it out at $200 
per month, it was mighty cheap traveling. 
We would have needed tires and clothing 
at home, the car probably would have 
broken down if we had not gone touring, 
and we certainly would have missed a lot 
of the good old U. S. A. that we saw. 
Memories of this trip are still pleasantly 
revived and, as the years go by, that $600 
looks more and more like the best invest- 
ment in health and happiness we ever 
made. 

Ten years ago I could figure our daily 
expense on the road at around $5. This 
included enough gas to drive 200 miles. 
Almost everything was cheaper then, with 
one exception. 

Incongruous as it sounds, camping equip- 
ment costs far less today than it did when 
we first began touring.” Tents and camp 
furniture are not only cheaper, but are 
better and more efficient. It is now pos- 
sible to equip a tent so it is a mighty com- 
fortable, and even a shrinking home body 
will not seriously pine for home comforts. 

Twelve years ago it took $60 to buy a 
real auto tent large enough to shelter four. 








Photographed nine years 
ago, this tent is still giving good service 


I can get a better one today for under $40) 
Then, I paid out $40 apiece for my double- 
size air mattresses. You can step out to- 
morrow and save about half of that sum 
on air beds just as good. 

Whereas a good camping outfit can be 
purchased for practically half its cost ten 
years ago, hotel and tourist room rates 
are no cheaper. They may be higher on a: 
average over the country. It is therefore 
easy enough to save the cost of a complete 
camping outfit on a three-to-four-week tour 
by sleeping under canvas and eliminating 
the average nightly charge of $4 for 
strange beds. 

And you will have a permanent outfit. 
one good for not only this year, but for the 
next five. Some of my _ twelve-year-old 
equipment is as good as ever and ready to 
go again. 

Careful accounting of our touring ex- 
penses last year shows it necessary for me 
to revise my former figures. My two son; 
are nearly grown men now, and each sum 
mer finds us touring on a slightly more ex- 
pensive scale. 

Last year our motor touring cost four 
adults slightly less than 4 cents per mile, 
one cent a mile per person, $10 a thousand 
miles; still bargain day vacationing in spite 
of the increase. 


OMPARED to railroad tariffs, 3 cents 
a mile and better for day coach trans- 
portation, it’s a steal! 

This allowance of 4 cents a mile for the 
family covered gas, oil, food, park fees, 
camp ground and bridge tolls, everything 
we spend on the road except car deprecia- 
tion. I figure the auto delivers enough 
miles of business service at home between 
our tours to cover that. 

Our food allowance includes the ma- 
jority of our breakfasts at restaurants 
The other meals we 
prepare in camp 
When our time is 
limited, we find it 
more economical to 
start early and drive 
a hundred miles be- 
fore we stop to buy 
breakfast, than to 
spend an hour pre- 
paring it ourselves. 

In order to keep 
our touring costs 
down to this figure. 
we leave home with 
plenty of clothing. 
good tires on the 
car, and its machin- 
ery in good order. 
Car repairs and ad- 
justments always 
cost less at your 
home garage thar 
they will on the 
road. While the 
labor rate may be 
identical, you are 
spending your time 
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also waiting for repairs, the time you have 


. P a 
saved together with your money for buying 


a 4 





eood times abroad. It is true economy to i end i. 2 ? 
. & anticipate as far as possible all future re- Site 
: & 4 placements and have them installed before 
9 , you start. 


Besides my estimate of 4 cents per mile, 
ms I carry an emergency fund, hid as secretly 
Serb % as I can hide it, to bring us home if the | 
unexpected happens. Walking home from 
a ride may sound funny in jokes, but it’s 
not so good in actual practice. This emer- 
gency fund is about one-fourth of what I 
expect to spend for regular expenses. If 
| plan a thousand-mile drive, my regular | 
hudget is $40, with at least $10 stowed | 
uway as a reserve. 
Here is a typical expense account of one | 
of our tours. On a 1,120-mile drive to 




















- $40) Niagara Falls we spent for 
uble- a ie rtlictettt ace $23.21 | 
it to- FE secant pitiewninnstinlienionetincnibiatlpieaay 8.70 
sum MiScGHANG@HS? 20552. aok Be 9.30 | 
in be FOOD | venitinnitciimionaades $41.21 
t ten It was a four-day trip. My car is 
nants heavy, and I drive fast, which explains the | 
be ai rather heavy cost of gas. “Miscellaneous” 
ane covered special trips back: of the Falls. 
_ The same journey by train with hotel ac- 
Shera commodations would have easily run to 
“aris three times this sum. 
for i The automobile tourist therefore has the | 
6 i choice of either saving two-thirds of the | 
rut 2 money he would spend if he didn’t tour in 
J er his car, or else travel three times as much. 
tig For myself, I take the last option. iidindiamiiaisa tiiacttaaatiiiaiais 
: A Portage along the Canadian border lakes in Minnesota 
r @X- 
thon | Remedies for Sunburn 
sons - , HETHER a man packs heavy for a long trip, or 
sum Chiggers and ; 
e ex- Mosquitoes stocks up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake 
lie ou: mns a Flour should be at the head of his list. It’s packed in 
ADIT iene tetnten of | 
aie se Bc ing + Sit enter ve sturdy, compact cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, 
pon the sportsman in the summer time are sun- | proof against abuse. More than that, it makes the finest 
S) eC } *~hiege ¢ ; i 2S [ Se 
eer chiggers, and mosquitoes. Of these, pancakes you've ever tasted —a famous ready-prepared 
sunburn is the most universal and, in that : : : — 
—_ part of the country where they appear, the recipe that needs nothing but water and a little stirring 
rans- a a eeu to make the grand champion breakfast. It comes in two 
‘or sunburn there is a complete pre- sipess : 
ie ventive, cheap and harmless, which seems varieties— wheat or buckwheat. Most campers like to 
yan to be comparatively unknown. For the take along a little of both. 
aiideee chigger there L — and prevention to | 
Saag some extent. ‘or the mosquito, so tar as | . 9 e P ° 
na’ ] have been able to discover, the case is | You can get Pillsbury s Pancake Flour in the biggest city 
sel almost hopeless. | or the farthest outpost—wherever there’s a grocer who 
SunBuRN RemMEDY—GREASE PAINT makes it his business to know what men like. 
ma- Ordinary grease paint that is used by | 
rants the actor and that costs about 35 cents. It | 
Is we is found in any drug store in many colors, | } 
cam)? and is a complete preventive of sunburn if - 
ne 1s properly used. The use of this grease 
nd it paint does not render one as conspicuous 
al to as the make-up of the average flapper. It | 
drive is_ perfectly harmless and can be wiped | 
s be- off with a cloth, or removed readily by | 
> buy the use of soap and water, or cold cream. | 
n to I can not understand why it has not been | 
pre- more widely used, but suppose it is because 
ves. it costs so little and has never been adver- 
kee?) tised. All advertised remedies that I have 
osts tried have been no more effective than 
mere profanity. 
rith ' 
ee CHIGGER REMEDY—SURPHUR; CHLOROFORM 
1 the _ Flowers of sulphur is a_ preventive 
ichin- for the chigger if properly used. Sprinkle & ® 
order. this in the clothing and use plenty in the | 
d ad- socks. The Department of Agriculture has | 
yays a bulletin on this subject. I have found 
your this remedy effective, but the difficulty is | 
tha: that one is always getting this most annoy- 
the ing of all pests without knowing it and 
» the then, with me at least, follow days and 
ay be nights of indescribable torment. I have | 
are found that the application of chloroform 


time gives immediate relief. All other remedies 





















Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit thehand ™ 
with asure, easy gri { s 
— pointed to find its 
way Bag tie ag a gr 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 
No. 49—Leather Handle, ¢ 44 inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath ae 
No. 50 — Stag Handle, 4s inch blade, 
with Leather wend - 00 
SS 


; Marble’s 
Woodcraft 





Keenest 
in UT 


Safety gua —ff" snaps 
back instantly and 
— > axe 





rr aad = 


f Every Sportsman, 

Tourist and Boy Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For cutting your way through 
the underbrush, for chopping wood for 

camp, for pointing and driving tent stakes, 
and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely bal- 
anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless 
safety feature. Carried in pocket or belt, a snap 
of the guard makes it ready for action. 


No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 2%; x4", length 11" $3.25 
No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 234x434", lgth 1134" $2.25 
OTHER MARBLE EQUIPMENT 
**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 














Marble’s E 

Water- =! Ma rhle’s 
Proof nse B) Coat 

Match Box (ot Compass 

oo 

Size of oo ‘ , Fasten to coat 

gauge she or belt. Guar- 

Absolutely anteed accur- 

water-prool,. #@ ate. No. 182 

Holds sev- Stationary 

eral days" 4 orld. 

supply. 

Price 60c Revalving Di Dial, 


@ postpaid. 








Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on vocsipt of price, 
Write for FREE BOOK 
48 pages. Handy pocket (A-30) 
size. Shows the complete o 
Marble line. ; Pa 
Marble Arms & Mfg.) vs 
Company 
571 Deita Ave., y, 
Mich., U. S.A. 


West 
Canadian Representative: 
R. H. Conley, 405A Trav- 
elers’ Bidg., Winnipeg o 


Western a yg ee ‘os 9: 
McDonald & Lin- os 
forth, 737 Call yy 
Bldg. San iL 
cisco, Calif. 
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I have ever tried were entirely worthless, 
except they might possibly have had a cer- 
tain psychological effect. All that I have 
ever known who have tried chloroform 
have reported that it was entirely effective. 


Moseuito REMEDY—PINE OIL 


As to the mosquito, I know of no pre- 
ventive except the net, and in many cli- 
mates on account of the heat that can not 


How to Make an 
By Claude 


KITCHENETTE which carries the 

complete mess kit and food supply, 

the gasoline pressure stove, and also 
an ice box or refrigerator can be made at 
home by anyone, with materials easily ob- 
tainable from any lumber yard, and with 
ordinary household tools. The front board 
folds down to the horizontal position and 
serves as a table for preparing the meal, 
and then for its serving. The ice box is 
easily accessible; all that is needed is to 
raise the lid, “A, OY, ZO, D.” A very 
particular point is to carry this kitchen- 
ette on the running board so as not to in- 


terfere with the opening of the front 
car door. In Figure 6 this is shown; if the 
hox rested on the running board, as do 


most kitchenettes, the car door could not 
be opened. This kitchenette was made for 
have to vary the 
for the different makes of cars, 
taking your measurements from the junc- 





be used. Pine oil is used very largely 
by the sportsmen in many parts of the 
South, and it helps to some extent. 

I submit these remedies because I have 
tested them and know what they will do— 
and hope they may make life more pleas- 
ant for those who go into the great out- 
doors in the summer. 

W. E. 
Bc. 


HUMPHREY. 
Washington, 


Auto Kitchenette 
P. Fordyce 


tion of the front fender, Figure 6, “E,” to 
the front line of the front car door— 
opened at “A.” The box is raised from 
the running board at “C,” at “EE” to the 
top of the splash pan of the car, and at 
“DD” to the bottom of the kitchenette. 
The strap iron support for the front is like- 
wise bolted to the top of the splash pan 
and to the edge of the fender at “E,” Fig- 
ure 6, where the strap iron is bent over 
the edge of the fender. 

In carrying food it is best not to place it 
loosely in the drawers, but to have these 
drawers act as storage spaces for food con- 
tainers, such as balloon silk food bags or 
empty 1-pound coffee tins. Glass jars such 
as are used for fruit are excellent, but 
they should be packed in corrugated board 
to keep them tight against the inevitable 
jolting which the car makes. The mess 
kit space is made for the Polar Ware Kit 
in which the fry pan fits upside down over 
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the top of the largest kettle. This kit is 
very compact and has enamel cups and 
plates, which are superior to aluminum. 
The rest of the kit is aluminum. (Made by 
the Polar Ware Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis.) The compartment for the gas stove 
is made for a stove measuring 1914x414 
inches—the size mostly used. 

The outer case of the kitchenette should 
be made as follows: The ends are of 1- 
inch pine, 12 inches wide and 24 inches 
long. The bottom is also of 1-inch pine, 
24x12 inches. Nail these together and nail 
to it the back board of pine, %x24x26 
inches (galvanized iron sheeting may be 
used as the back). In all partitions use the 
4-inch pine boarding. Make first the top 
of the gas stove compartment, fitting it in 
from “G” to “H,” measuring it to fit the 
box you have made. Insert the partition 
“MM.” Next nail in with 1-inch finishing 
nails the partition “P” to “O,” next the 
horizontal “K” to “L” and the partition 
“RR, PP.” Now you are ready for the 
floor of the mess kit compartment and the 
ice box. Place your partition “ZZ” to “P” 
and cover the ice box, “B-ZZ” to “AA- 
P.” Next make your lid, “Y, Z, A, D,” 
12x24 inches, and around the front and 
ends nail on a 2-inch strip of galvanized 
iron sheeting, which has been bent at right 
angles so as to form a seal at the edge. 
The back of the lid is hinged to the kitch- 
enette. Make your front board and table 
size 24x26 inches, reinforcing it with 2- 
inch strips at either end. This is to be 
later hinged to the bottom of the kitch- 
enette. 


HE ice box must be insulated with 

ground cork or better with some old 
wool blanketing, laying a layer % inch 
thick on the bottom of the box and tacking 
to the ends and sides inside of this. Now 
make your measurements and have your tin- 
smith make a tin box to fit snugly therein, 
with overlap edges at the top. This tin box 
should have a lid lined on the inside with 
wool blanketing. The top of the tin box 
should be ™% inch lower than the edge of 
the wooden box in which it is contained, 
to allow the wool insulation of the lid to 
fit snugly to the edges of the tin and in- 
sulated portion. The ice can, Figure 2, is 
made of tin and to fit into one end of the 
ice box. This ice box is deep enough to 
hold common quart milk bottles, which 
should be closed with large corks. In 
making the drawer to slide into each com- 
partment, make them according to Figure 
4, varying the size of the drawers to fit 
exactly their compartments. Note that the 
sides of the drawers are longer than the 
bottom. This will not look so good, but it 
makes an easy running drawer. I find it 
of advantage to make a paraffin solution 
such as is used in waterproofing tents to 
paint over the outsides of the drawers and 
in the insides of the compartments, so they 
will not swell up if they should get wet. 
(Shave up % pound of household wax into 
1 pint of gasoline. Set in the sun until 
melted, and it is ready for use.) 

The box compartment should have the 
door, Figure 3, made to fit flush with the 
side of the compartment, with two hinges 
at one side and a hook at the other. Now 
attach the front board and table top by 
hinges at “MO-MO.” Attach a small chain 
running from “Z” to “Z” and from “Y” 
to “Y,” and just long enough so the table 
top is level when opened. Coat the outside 
of the box with enamel black. Attach two 
drawbolts, such as are used as suit case 
locks, to hold the top of the front board 
and the kitchenette lid. Place your iron 
supports from the top of the splash pan 
to the fender and running board, Figures 5 
= 6, bolt on the kitchenette, and you are 
done. 
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A mountain spring wells up in a fath- 
omless blue pool and spills forth a crystal 
clear stream, tumbling over the rocks 
through a lane of bright green water- 
cress. Look! Down through the shim- 
mering water there’s a crimson streak. 
Rainbow trout, dozens of them. What 
beauties! 





The American Ready- Kampkook is ready on the bank above. 
Lite Lantern is wind, I fi . f, h : | 
satenl tanta eal n five minutes from the time you pul 
Brighter than 25 oil ~~ Mr. Furious Trout from the water you 

can have him frying over Kampkook’s 
windproof blue flame. The sooner he hits the frying pan 


after striking your hook, the better he will taste. 


Kampkook will do outdoors, in any weather, anything 
your gas range at home will do. Burns gasoline with a 
clean blue flame, hotter than city gas. Lights instantly 
at the turn of a valve and the touch of a match. No 
priming or generating is required. Folds up into a com- 
pact carrying case. Made in eight models, some with at- 
tached folding oven. 


Clip and mail the bottom of this ad, with your name 
and address written in the margin, and we will send you 
the name of your nearest dealer and full information 
about American Kampkooks and Ready-Lite Lanterns. 








AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. B-7, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


















NEW YORK, N.Y. OAKLAND, CAL. 





Canadian Distributors: Generar Steer Wares, Lp. 
Branches Across Canada 











Stell Clear Space 
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NO CENTER 


MORE REAL COMFORT 
For Your Money 


You will never know what extra value your 
dollars can buy until you get Stoll’s free 
descriptive price list, showing the com- 
plete line of Stoll tents, beds, tables, bed 
rolls, iceless refrigerators—everything for 
camp comfort, convenience and protection. 
Many exclusive features, not found in other 
lines, have made Stoll camp goods national 
leaders for more than 15 years. Experienced 
campers everywhere know that to have a 
Stoll is to be guaranteed the maximum of 
utility, durability and comfort, yet prices 
are no higher than you pay for ordinary 
equipment. Before you plan your trips this 
year, by all means get the facts about the 
Stoll line. Compare prices, values—con- 
venience, compactness, comfort. You’ll 
find it costs no more to own a Stoll but it 
adds a lot to the pleasure of your trip. 
Write for free descriptive list TODAY. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3271 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 














YOU WILL WANT 
TO OWN IT 
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SLEEPING BAG 


Adaptable to Any Temperature: Threelayers 
of covering, a light flannel lining and two down robes, 
can be pulled over one after another, as needed, 
without getting up to remake your bed. Two layers 
of down robe and one of flannel lining are always 
under you. 


Sanitary: The light flannel lining can be easily 
and quickly detached and washed or dry cleaned. 





Most Compact: A simple Compressor Pack Bag 
makes it possible to pack this sleeping bag into a 
smaller roll than any other sleeping bag of equal size 
and warmth. 


If your dealer does not have it write for 
complete description and _ prices—free 
Circular O 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


The Best 


ENTS 


and Awnings you can 
buyare finished with 





REPELLENT 





PATENTED 
1648432 


Z7OUR Tent or Awning fabric—and all cost of 
making up—are protected forever from ruin- 
ous mildew. Vivatex finish fights and kills the 
mildew germ. Permanently rainproof—will not 
rub off or weather out; not a “loaded’’ finish. 
Colors, Khaki, Olive, Pearl or natural Colorless 
easily over-striped. Ask your dealer or maker. 
Insist on Vivatex Branded fabric. Please write 
us for folder. 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 401, Lodi, N. J. 
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|.CAMP FIRE TALES 
| Caught—by a Fish 
By Floyd E. Betts 


HERE was a tense silence in the gen- 

eral grocery store as Uncle Jed Haw- 
kins patiently worried a sizable chunk off 
the salt mackerel, and conveyed it to his 
mouth. After a brief mastication he re- 
moved the morsel, and critically selected 
three fine bones therefrom, which he cast 
scornfully aside. Having seen the fish 
returned to its brethren in the salt barrel, 
the assemblage drew an audible breath, 
fervent with hope. 

“Fish, and fishermen,” debated Jed, 
thoughtfully stroking his cheek, “are pecul- 
| iar critters. They’s smart, considerin’ they 
ain’t troubled with no great amount oi 
brains to speak of. Yes, and I’ve seen 
fish that was blame nigh as intelligent as 
I be, if that ain’t puttin’ it too strong.” 

Here he paused to gaze truculently at the 
row of listeners, and receiving affirmative 
nods he proceeded. 

“Recollect onct seein’ Bill Gaunt get 
hooked to a big trout over back of Laramie 
Point. Weighed about 10 pounds, that 
rainbow did, and he did give us an ever- 
| lastin’ swift time of it. Soon’s Bill got 
that strike, he dropped to ‘is knees in 
the punt, and begin yellin’ for me to grab 
holt. But I was too busy hangin’ on, fur 
that durn 22-pound pickerel was towin’ 
us around in circles, so fast it made me 
plum’ dizzy. In a second or so the critter 
jerked ol’ Bill overboard, but I jumped 
and ketched his heels, an’ hung on fur 
an hour, but what chance had I agin’ that 
39-pound bass with ’is blood up? 

“O’ course, I had to let Bill go, becaus’ 
I couldn’t hold ’im any longer, and then 
I wore my hands to blisters rowin’ to 
keep our water-soaked punt in sight oO 
When that fish had drug Bill into 


| a big pool, he took a notion to harass 


Bill some, and so ’e doubled on ’is trail, 
and pulled Bill under the skiff. 

“‘Hang to ’im, Bill,’ says I, when I 
spied ’is head pop up on the far side! But 
the ongrateful cuss blowed about a quart 
of dirty river water all over my person, an’ 
tol’ me he’d make me resemble a puddin’ 
that had been walked on, soon’s he’d landed 
that whale. 

“But just then he faded away an’ stayed 


' under a long spell, so I’d think he was 
| still hangin’ on to the pole, which sur- 


prised me some, and I says, says I, ‘Kin 
you hold ’im, Bill?’ 
“‘Hold im,’ yells Bill, kind o’ »peevish- 


like. ‘How kin I turn ’im?—Gu—rgle.’ 


| He went under jest then. 








" HILE Bill was down below with 
his catch, I got a wonderful fine 
strike on my hook, an’ grabbed the line jest 
in the nick o’ time. Whew! He was a 
whopper, and he sure did weigh down on 
my ol’ willer pole! I happened to look 
around to see if Bill might be in sight 
again so’s I could tell him to let go ’is fish, 
an’ help me land mine. Couldn’t see ’im 
though, an’ I jest laid right down, and 
sawed back and forth for dear life. 
“Purty soon, I felt that whopper weak- 
enin’, an’ knowed he was a-comin’ to the 
top. Sure enough, up ’e comes—an’ ’e 
hadn’t no more come in sight afore he lets 
out a yell that nearly paralyzed me. I 
took jest one long look, an’ seen I'd 
hooked Bill in the collar with my Coach- 
man fly, an’ was a-chokin’ him to death. 
“I let go, soon’s I could get my head 
to thinkin’, and after gurglin’ a time or 
two ol’ Bill located me and begun. Have 
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ye ever had a real mad and half-petered- 
out individual of Bill Gaunt’s powers 0 
conversation tell ye all about yerself, be- 
ginnin’ from the landin’ o’ the Pilgrim, 
at Plymouth Rock down to the layin’ 5 
the corner stone o’ the new Methodis: 
Church? 

“Well, after he well-nigh exhausted ’is- 
self railin’ at me, I gently aidged the boa 
up alongside, and asked ’im if he felt like 
climbin’ in. 

“*Do you expect me to ramble home 
afoot, you wall-eyed, pock-marked, hide- 
bound ol’ goriller?’ he shouted. 

“Seein’ that Bill wasn’t goin’ to get in 
by ’isself, I dragged ’im in, and he set 
there a-tricklin’ into the bottom of the 
boat, an’ lookin’ holes right through me. 
Bill was mad enough to eat hay, and | 
kept pretty shet, you bet ye. 

“We got home without any bloodshed 
but I never mentioned fish to Bill for over 
a month, until one night down to the store 
I asked ’im if he’d been fishin’ lately, and 
the pore cuss liked to choke on a prune 
When he comes to, it took five men to keep 
us apart—I mean five on Bill’s side, fur 
I never had anything agin Bill myself.” 

Here Uncle Jed paused and looked ear- 
nestly toward the cider barrel. The pro- 
prietor slid a glass under the spigot, and 
shoved it deftly to the left. The satisfy- 
ing gurgle of apple juice sounded throug! 
the stillness of the room. After Jed had 
taken a long look through the bottom ot 
the glass, he handed it back, with a sigh o: 
untarnished joy. 

“By gum,” he said, “that’s the same stufi 
me’n Bill had on that fishin’ trip—th: 
identical stuff.” 

With that he dropped a casual hand int 
the cracker box. 


Waterproofing That Stays 
in the Leather 


By Lorene Pearson 
Witl the hunting season coming on, a 
s 


portsman’s thoughts turn naturally 
to waterproof paraphernalia that will aid 
him in enjoying those cold, wet mornings 
with a gun or camera, or whatever excuse 
he chooses to get out of doors. And it 
isn’t only the hunting season that is noted 
for its wetness. The warm winter days 
when the snow melts on your feet, and the 
spring thaw, lasting in the mountains until 
the middle of the summer, all have periods 
of penetrating dampness for the man who 
gets out in the open. The sportsman is 
confronted with practically the year around 
problem of keeping the feet dry and warm 
under adverse weather conditions. 

Most boot greases wear out of the leath- 
er in a comparatively short time. Here is 
a waterproofing that is waterproof. It may 
be easily made at home. 


RS, ile eee er ae 8 ounces 
Tanow (any kmd)....................... 20 ounces 
Re eet eS Oe Ad are 5 ounces 
Ee | Se ee aon its ORE Rae Oy 10 ounces 
Raw: Undia Cuber. ccc ceccccccsecscczcnsses 1 ounce 


The India rubber is the most difficult in- 
gredient to obtain, but it is the material 
that holds the waterproofing in the leather. 
It can be obtained through most drug 
stores. 

Melt the wax at a low temperature so 
that it will not decompose; at a high tem- 
perature it will do so rapidly. This process 
takes considerable time. The rubber, 
which has been cut up into very fine pieces. 
must be added very slowly, so that the wax 
and rubber mix without decomposing ap- 
preciably. The slight smoking of these 
substances during the heating process does 
not indicate burning but decomposition, 2 
smal! amount of which does no harm. The 
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other ingredients can be added in any order, 
but one at a time, and rather slowly. The 
last three materials are the main water- 
proofing parts. A good product is the re- 
sult of careful melting and mixing of the 
first two ingredients. 

This boot grease must be quite warm 


when it is applied. It can be reheated when | 


necessary. The boots or other leathers to 
be waterproofed should also be warmed. 
The mixture penetrates the leather more 
easily and efficiently under these conditions. 
It is a sort of sticky mess on the leather 


right after the application, but the excess | 


ou the outside will quickly wear off. 

This waterproofing, when once worked 
well into the pores of the leather, will stay 
in. The mixture is not displaced by water, 
neither is it worked out while walking, or 
otherwise handling the leather. It is a safe- 
guard against wet feet, the year around. 


Tall fFAINnTts 


Outdoor Life will send to the manufacturers 
of articles mentioned in this department, all 
inquiries which readers address to the mag- 
azine regarding these articles. This depart- 
ment is intended to familiarize our readers 
with outstanding new developments in wood- 
craft. 


Electricity in the Summer Camp 


ERMANENT summer camping inter- | 


ests increasing numbers of people each 
year. With the liberal lease plan for cabin 
camp sites in our National Forests and the 
low-priced purchase plans of lakeside sites, 
the family camp has many devotees. Com- 





fort is assured in such camp, and yet one is | 


but a step from the ideal terrain for out- 








door life. One thing which helps to mod- 
ernize such camps is electricity, and the 


specially designed, independent generator, | 


operated by a small gasoline engine, is the 
solution. These units are portable and can 
be carried about in an automobile. One 
farmer uses the plant on his farm during 
the year, then transports it to his hunting 
camp far away, and back to the farm. 
rhere is no danger of freezing. Not alone 
are these plants used for lighting but for 
cookery, heating water, and the cottage. 
On account of their smooth operation and 
compactness they are used on hundreds of 
b vats of the cruiser type, some as large as 
/) feet. One gallon of gasoline will run 
the outfit here shown for eleven hours; it 
will light fourteen 25-watt lamps or oper- 
ate up to % H. P. motors. This 350-watt 
type has a convenient foot starting lever, 
and is ready for operation as soon as you 
receive it. It weighs 125 pounds. 


Waterproofing Camp Fabrics 
Alt tents and tarpaulins should be well 

waterproofed as soon as you get them, 
and reprocessed each season. You can do 
this yourself with one of the newer prep- 
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Here’s to ~™ 


SsSummer-time! 


TO OUTDOOR SPORTS and outdoor fun! And here’s to 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! Flakes of golden corn with a flavor 
that can’t be imitated. So crisp, so easy to digest, they re- 
fresh you on the warmest day. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes furnish energy, without “heating” 
the body. They help you keep cool and feel fit. 

Enjoy them often. Serve with milk or cream. Add fresh 
fruits, berries, honey. Eat them for breakfast. Have them 
for lunch. And what could be more healthful and inviting 
for a late bedtime snack? 

Are you going camping this summer? Take Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with you. They’re delicious with canned milk. 

All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in the red-and- 
green package. Restaurants, hotels, dining-cars serve them. 
Oven-fresh in the waxtite inner-seal wrap- 
per. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Lbloyy 


CORN FLAKES 
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A light, flexible, true m«¢ 
oxford ideal for outing a ati ng, 
fishing and all-around sport wear, 
Comes in all sizes for re Wom- 
en and Children ( ate : 
cream elk leather Ha “i ewed, 
never-rip seam. Write for cata- 
log showing complete line of 
‘“*Kussell’’ golf and outing true 
moccasin oxfords. 





If you want the finest there 
is in a waterproof boot—if 
you want comfort and weare 
ing qualities you can truthe 
fuly boast about—if you 
want to stamp yourself @ 
seasoned hunter or fisher— 
then wear RUSSELL’S fae 
mous Neverleak Imperial. 
This boot is hand-sewed 
from the finest, close-grain 
Paris Veals—true moccasin 
construction—with never- 
rip seam. Absolutely the 
most economical boot in the 
long run. Can be resoled 
many times like new. Write 
for catalog in colors show- 
ing also the Chief, Ike Wal- 
ton, Mohican, Ladies’ Moc- 
casin Boot, etc. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
936 Wisconsin St., Berli 
Wis. 


If your 
ceaier coes ‘e 
not carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
we will serve 
yo seer 
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REFRIGERATOR BASKET 
A PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food and drink deliciously cool for 
24 hours. Travel as far as you like and you 
arenevermorethan 
an arm’s length from 
the clean home- 
cooked food of your 
own kitchen. 

Handsome new 
models beautifully 
finished in duotone 
enamel colors. 

Ask your dealer, 
or write for catalog 
giving full details. 


a SATISFACTION 
Your Dealer GUARANTEED 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
602 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 


“Weverieak 
"IMPERIAL" 


















Timken Bearings 


Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Automobile construction 


We also sell all kinds of 


railer parts 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., 


rite for circular today 


"Saale Springs, Pa. 




















REPTILES of the WORLD 


by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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arations on the market. Such a processing 
should preserve the cotton fabric, render 
it negative to moisture, prevent mildew and 
rotting, and prevent water from soaking 
through and wetting articles beneath it. 
To prevent shrinkage, all tent ropes should 
also be treated. Be certain to use the 
combined waterproofer and preservative. 
A tent fabric should be closely woven and 
double-filled. If woven with a _ single 
thread one way, the light will show through 
as if the cloth were full of pinholes. For 
this reason the single-filled fabric will 
allow water to go through if you touch 
your finger on the under side of even a 
waterproofed sample, for only the fibers 
are repellent. A very tight, close weave, 
such as in double-filled canvas, will have 
the tiny spaces between fibers closed. The 
so-called balloon silk is a mercerized cot- 
ton of very close weave, and it, with light- 
weight canvas, are the materials now 
mostly used in camp equipment. A new 
waterproofing compound which gives ade- 
quate protection consists of a carrier liquid 
of high penetrating quality, and the solid 
substances are combined and held in a 
saturated solution, so when you apply it 
to the stretched tent the solids remain in 
the walls of the central hollow canals of 
the fibers and are deposited around them. 
A gallon of it will cover 15 to 18 square 
yards of canvas if applied with a power 
sprayer, 10 to 12 by a hand sprayer or 
dipping and wringing out the surplus, and 
8 to 10 by sprinkling. Special colors will 
be matched on special order; clear and 
brown are stock colors. This compound 
increases the tensile strength by 37.4 per 
cent. 


a o -@ a 
TALL’ AINKS 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
Building a Camp Fire for Heat 
BUILT a two-log fire as shown in the 
sketch, one cold evening, when deer 


hunting in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, and it burned steadily and evenly all 











practically attention. 


requiring 
A couple of windfalls will do, and any size 
will answer, although the larger logs will 


night, no 


last longer. Have them from 8 to 10 feet 
in length, and place them in front of the 
tent, with the largest log on the ground. 
Space them about 2 inches apart. The fire 
may be more readily started by scoring the 
logs with an ax and filling the crack with 
birch bark or kindlings, then ignite from 
end to end. This is not to be used as a 
reflector, with a fire in front and using the 
log tier to throw the heat to the tent, but 
the two logs act as both fuel and reflector. 
—John E. Lescelius, Mich. 


A Homemade Salt-and-Pepper Shaker 


ITH a glass cutter, remove the closed 
end of a common glass test tube. 


Now secure a cork which will fit tightly 
when pushed through the tube to within a 
third of its length, and a cork for closing 
either open end. Fill one compartment with 
salt, and the other with pepper, and you 
will be saved the trouble of carrying two 
containers. This method is superior to the 
perforated top aluminum shakers which al- 
low their contents to escape when tipped 
over. (A length of common bamboo sawed 
off next the joints is better, as it can not 
be broken so easily as glass—Ed.)—V’. R 
Gallagher, Tex. 
If You Are Caught in a Heavy Trap 
¥ I were a trapper using heavy bear 
traps, I would carry a small hack saw 

in my pack, and if I had an accident and 
was caught in the trap I could easily saw 
the jaw and get release-—O. S. Morran, 
Calif. 

An Emergency Camp Light 

HEN a light is needed in case of ac- 

cident or emergency, and the kit does 
not contain one, you can improvise one by 
filling an empty food can three-fourths full 
of ashes or sand, pouring into it a few 
ounces of kerosene, then lighting with a 
match.—Chester Wilson, Ind. 


Must The Dove Go Too? 


(Continued from page 19) 


much of the shooting was both reckless 
and inexperienced. Most of us were 
peppered now and then. 

The doves rained into the field or were 
driven out on this morning almost without 
a break. It is customary in that region 
to call out “Mark” as a dove comes over, 
to warn other gunners, but after the first 
few moments none bothered as the birds 
were coming in from all directions and no 
one was long without a shot. It would 
have been impossible anyway to have kept 
an eye on more than a few of the doves 
in the air at one time. 

Cover in and about the field was 
plentiful, and trees were numerous in the 
field itself. Where the gunners were per- 
fectly quiet, the doves alighted in trees 
over their heads or upon the ground near 
them. And a few of the gunners were not 
slow in taking advantage of the fact for a 
pot shot. 

The firing continued almost  uninter- 
ruptedly until 9 o’clock, by which time the 
writer had fifteen birds in his coat and 
was Satisfied with the day’s sport. Most 
of the other hunters had as many birds or 
more at that time. It was my first ex- 
perience with doves, and, though I left the 
field then, I had the feeling that dove 
shooting offered as great sport as any 
other type of bird hunting in the country. 


HECKING up a few hours later, when 

the other hunters had returned, the 
writer found that not less than a hundred 
shots had been fired per man, while many 
in the party didn’t know how far above that 
figure they had gone. The total from this 
group alone was well above 2,000 shots. 
It should be added that other hunters came 
during the morning and later in the after- 
noon, shot what doves they wanted, or 
could get, and left again. 


A conservative estimate of the doves 
killed during the morning would range 
from 400 to 500. The actual number must 
have been greatly in excess of that figure, 
for numerous doves were seen to flutter 
away among the trees, badly wounded, and 
likely died at once or within a short time. 
This estimate also does not consider the 
birds taken by hunters who visited the 
field for a longer or shorter period who 
were not members of the writer’s party. 
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In some cases, badly shot-up birds were 
thrown away and replaced by birds less 
mutilated. But a canvass of the returned 
party showed that the number brought 
home was well above 400. The limit then, 
as now, was twenty-five doves to each 
vun, 

Say that, in all, 450 doves were killed 
that day, while the number that visited the 
field was well up in the thousands. Please 
remember the figures. 

On the morning of the Christmas just 
passed, four years after the first hunt, the 
writer returned to the same neighbor- 
hood. In fact, the new dove field was 
just across the fence from the former 
battle ground, now grown up shoulder- 
high in briers and weeds. Of the fifteen 
hunters, many had made the first trip. 

The sun came up as on that Christmas 
morning four years earlier. The field was 
again ideal for hunting, the day perfect, 
and there was plenty of cover for hasty 
blinds. Pigs had been in the field for days, 
rooting out the “pindas” and chuffers. We 
again anticipated great sport. 

At sunup the doves began floating in 
by ones and twos, not in a steady stream, 
but at intervals of long minutes. And 
again the cry of “Mark” rang out; but 
this time we held to it, for it soon became 
apparent that if we were to get anything 
like a bag of birds we must get nearly 
all of the doves that came our way. 

To give the bare results, by 11 o'clock, 
after nearly five hours of desultory shoot- 
ing, the fifteen guns had averaged less 
than five birds apiece, and some had only 
one. Less than seventy-five doves were 
shot in all, and probably less than three 
times that number had been seen during 
the morning. Many of those that did come 
in were walked up by members of the 
party who drove them out of the woods, 
a thing that had been utterly unnecessary 
on the first hunt. 


HAT is the answer? The answer is 

that the doves were not there to be 
shot at. Today members of the original 
party refer to the hunt of Christmas Day, 
1925, as the “big hunt.” Any one of them 
will admit that the doves have been getting 
fewer each year. Just how much the 
number has decreased is difficult to esti- 
mate. One thing is certain, however: 
It is far beyond the belief of the average 
hunter. 

To prove that the doves were no longer 
there, the writer returned to the field twice 
more—once shooting seven doves, and the 
second time bagging five. That represents 
something more than half of the birds that 
came within gun range. To one who has 
shot in a good dove field, the difference is 
something to marvel about. 

The obvious question is: Is the dove 
field an accurate means of gauging the 
number of doves in a community? And 
the answer is “Yes.” Why? Simply be- 
cause the dove fields in any community just 
as naturally draw the doves from the 
locality as a pond in a hollow receives the 
on of water from the surrounding 
ills. 

Having observed and studied the mourn- 
ing dove more or less for twenty years 
—first as a youth, when the writer drove 
the dove from her nest of sticks to see 
her flutter, apparently broken-winged, to 
the ground, and later as a hunter interested 
in the perpetuation of the shooting—some- 
thing more than a passing interest has re- 
sulted. The decoying antics of the dove 
are no less clever and lovable than those 
of the quail, and its plaintive love call is 
not one whit less musical than the cheery 
whistle of the bobwhite. One admires them 
both for what they are, each in its place. 
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better coffee 





Baw the master cook doesn’t always 
make perfect coffee when he uses old 
style coffee-bean coffee. But G. 
Washington means sure success for 
every cup, every time! 

With G. Washington’ $ you make 
your coffee fresh in the cup—just by 
adding hot water! Because you are 
using a pure coffee free from woody 
grounds— actually the coffee part of 
the coffee bean—you spend no time 
cooking it and you carry no bulky 
coffee pot. Remember too, the small 
space-saving can makes fully as many 
cups as a large can of ground coffee! 


...and less weight, 


less equipment, 
less time spent 
in cooking 


A FREE SAMPLE of this modern 
“— quality coffee is yours for the 

ng. Try it for home as well as for 
camp. Experts say that coffee made 
the G. Washington’s way is far more 
uniform in quality than average cof- 
fee-pot coffee. SEND NOW to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
1002 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, 
N. J. Your free sample will be mailed 


you at once, 


“— FFE 
the coffee part of the coffee bean 














WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Jasper, Ga., or 
Jasper, Alta. 


Plenty of good old SLEEP! 

AKE your campfire anywhere, from 

the little Tennessee River's gap 
through the great Smoky Mountains to 
where the Athabasca comes out of the 
Rockies. When it’s time to turn in you 
will be glad of the cozy warmth of your 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. It 
insures you camp-fire comfort all night 
long without keeping up your fire. 

You'll be equally pleased with its 
light weight and convenience. The 
best obtainable  bedroll for moun- 
taineering, trail blazing, fishing, pack- 





have you. 


and-saddle trips or what 
Self-regulated by nature's best method, 
in Woods Everlive Down from Northern 


waterfowl. Provides uniform comfort in 
all weather. Lined with finest obtainable 
pure virgin wool kersey or army flannel. 
Rainproofed windbreaker-fabric cover. 
Easily dry cleaned. 

Sold by leading dealers. If not dis- 
played, please write tous. Folders giving 
all details, prices and guarantee of satis- 


faction, FREE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 3010 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa,Ont. 













canvas and rubber and New 


L. L. BEAN, 85 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


o> Bean’s Maine Hiking He 


. For long tramps, bird shooting and general wear. 
Good weight olive green canvas with fairly thick, pure 
crepe rubber soles, also Fiber Shank to support arch. 
I have personally given this shoe a thorough tryout 
and will refund purchase price after ten days’ wear to 
any dissatisfied customer. 


Sizes: 5 to 12. Price, $2.85. 


Send for free sample of 
Catalog. 


Delivered free. 























Sleep Comfortably 


NJOY restful sleep on every camping trip. 
Take an AIRO mattress along—and be as- 
sured of the most luxuriously comfortable 

camp bed you’ve ever slept on. Light in 
weight—easily carried. Tough, durable, sani- 
tary. Can be scrubbed with soap and water 
and dried in a few minutes. Now you can 
buy genuine 


AIRO Mattresses 





As Low as $12 
Used by thousands of experienced campers Makes 
vacation days more enjoyable—and assures safety in boat 
or canoe Made of highest quality new rubber on exclu- 


sive AIRO principle—a double layer of tufted air cells 
vhich nestle snugly to the body and distribute the weight 
the No cemented 


evenly throughout mattress 
joints, but vulcanized throughout. Written guarantee 
ugainst any defects. 

Ask your dealer for genuine AIRO products. Mail 


coupon for FREE illustrated folder showing mat- 
tresses and cushions for camp, auto, home, office 


THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1908 
DELAWARE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ee 


I The K & W Rubber Co., 
104 Rubber St., Delaware, Ohio. 


Send FREE literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 














"T™ the proud own- 
er of one of your 
RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Outfits,” 
writes Maine Sports- 
man, “and boy there 
never was, is or will be 
anything like it. It’s 
like chamois now. 
Wear— fit—comfort— 
looks — it’s cheap at 
twice the price.” 










RED HEAD BRAND 
No. GV Shell Vest. 
At your dealer’s 
$3.00 


THE RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


New Name of 
ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY $43” 


> S = for this 


DELIVERED 


ag UMBRELL 
iJ MBRELLA TE 
\\ ill U FULLY EQUIPPED N 
Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 % ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and afidress. Pay 
only pFice Of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 
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Considerable attention has been paid to 
the efforts of the quail to survive, but 
little pains have been devoted to the mourn- 
ing dove. And where the female quail 
regularly lays in three nestings a total of 
from twenty to fifty eggs in a season, only 
in exceptional cases does the dove lay 
more than three or four- eggs during the 
same period. The regular setting is two 
snowy white eggs for the dove, and it sel- 
dom broods more than once—unless an ac- 
cident has happened to the first eggs. Ex- 
ceptions have been observed, but they are 
not the rule. 

3ut granted even the maximum of six 
perfect hatchings, the dove is far less pro- 
lific than our friend, the quail. 


NE thing that has worked to the ad- 

vantage of the dove is the fact that it 
is seldom hunted in the North. Many states 
class it with the song birds and protect 
it the year round. Likewise, it is not 
gregarious to any extent in the North dur- 
ing the mating season and nesting time, 
and is, therefore, harder to locate. Hunting, 
of course, is prohibited during that season 
in all states. 

Again, it is one of the first birds to 
migrate, leaving at the first touch of frost. 
Generally, it is well out of the North be- 
fore the hunting season opens there. The 
absence of foods there, and the fact that 
its favorite feeds, such as beans, peas, oats, 
corn, peanuts, and chuffers, are found most 
easily in the South, have led it to further 
migrations into the Southland. 

On the other hand, it lacks the pro- 
tective coloring of the quail and other game 
birds. It also lacks their intelligence. It 
is almost impossible to overemphasize this 
last point. Once a dove has entered a 
field properly handled by a corps of hunt- 
ers, it can be turned in a circle about the 
field until it either falls or at least has 
passed several guns. 

Its stupidity 1s its own undoing. Often 
an uninjured dove will follow to the ground 
the fall of a brother bird shot on the wing, 
alighting by the side of the dead bird— 
not from affection, as some sentimentalists 
have suggested, but because the dove is 
even more sheepish than the sheep. Usually, 
it never leaves the ground again alive. Its 
appetite and its stupidity are its own worst 
enemies, and apparently it must be pro- 
tected from itself if it is to survive long. 

3ut the growing scarcity of doves can 
not be laid to scarcity of food, as it can 
in the case of our ducks and some of our 
other game birds. Quite the contrary. Dove 
feed is increasing as the South turns to 
stock raising and an increased cultivation 
of pea and bean crops, a tendency long 
noted in the North. This should have pro- 
duced more doves if there is anything to 
the theory that population tends to run 
parallel to the food supply, the nub of 
the argument over the “decreasing” duck 
hordes. 

Granted that the two illustrations above 
are insufficient evidence upon which to base 
a sound conclusion, they are, nevertheless, 
of undoubted significance. The first in- 
cident was the writer’s introduction to dove 
hunting. The thought then occurred that 
such hunting could not go on for long, 
that the slaughter was too great, and that 
the reproduction was too scanty. So the 
writer set about to observe the trend. 


AREFUL questioning during the fol- 

lowing four years indicated that the 
farmers were having less and less trouble 
in protecting their crops from the doves. 
It can not be denied that at one time they 
were a serious problem. Often the doves 
got more peanuts and chuffers from the 
field than did the farmer’s hogs. A flock 
of 250 doves, if constant visitors, will take 


more food from a field than a dozen shotes, 
as many a farmer is ready to swear from 
first-hand knowledge. 

Hunters, too, have found fewer doves 
each year. Two years ago it was difficult 
to get the Florida bag limit of twenty-five 
doves in a day. There will have been 
fewer hunters this past season to have 
reached that limit than at any time in the 
past fifteen years. There will, however, 
still be many to bag occasionally from 
ten to fifteen doves. 

Reports from migratory hunters and 
visitors to Florida indicate that the dove 
is disappearing in all parts. Some say 
that the dove has merely changed its feed- 
ing places. But that is not true, for the 
same reports are heard in all of the south- 
ern states, particularly in the tier of Gulf 
States. 

What is to be done about it? And can 
the situation be remedied? It will be re- 
membered that before the passenger pigeon, 
a cousin of the dove, was observed to be 
disappearing, it was almost gone, and no 
efforts brought it back. The last pigeon 
died in 1914 in the Cincinnati zoological 
gardens, and all the combined efforts of 
all the conservation boards and clubs and 
the bird societies and of the Government 
itself can not restore a single living bird 
for the inspection of the American people. 





Courtesy 


Mourning or turtledove on nest. 
U. S. Biological Survey 


Within the past year the same fate has 
befallen the heath hen. The last birds of 
that species died under a protected state 
on Martha’s Vineyard. Man can not al- 
ways save the day. 

Efforts to guard and preserve from ex- 
termination other species of game seem to 
be succeeding. Some progress is being 
made in the protection of ducks, and the 
quail is thriving in many localities under 
a partial system of public guardianship. 
But, specifically, what about the dove? 
What can be done to prevent possible ex- 
termination? Well, several things. 


IRST, a Federal law should be enacted 

to cut the bag limit in all states now 
permitting the hunting of doves to ten birds 
per day and twenty-five for the season. 
After all, you can’t hope to provide a 
family with table meat from the tiny dove. 
It’s the sport that counts—not the slaugh- 
ter of game for eating purposes. The 
writer is as fond of eating the doves and 
as ardent a hunter as the next man, but 
he has found that as much fun can be 
had by stopping the count at ten or at 
fifteen as in pushing the bag up to the very 
limit of the law. 

Second, a more rigid enforcement of all 
laws pertaining to the taking of game is 
necessary. That will inevitably mean a 
culling over of the men now enforcing the 
laws. It may not be apropos, but three 
years ago a Florida game warden appeared 
on a dove field, a few minutes after the 
writer had left, and in that warden’s coat 
it was commonly told were forty doves. 
The limit then, as now, was twenty-five. 
Rigid enforcement also means the stopping 
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cf year-round shooting, which is common 

many parts of the South, despite the 
law. 

fhe problem of the dove is not one of 
a) prone marching civilization destroying 
the feed and coverts that protect the bird. 
lhe dove is a partly domesticated bird. It 
thrives better in a settled region than in 
the natural state, and the reason is simple. 
Jt has infinitely more food that is easy 
to procure in a farming community than 
in a wooded region. The same can not be 
said for the duck, the wild turkey, the 
grouse, and other game birds. 

The problem of the dove is relatively 
simple—if there is a solution at all. 

There is no food problem for the dove. 
There is still ample cover for its nesting. 
The dove’ is the least exacting of birds, 
and will gladly build its nest of a few 
scattered sticks in the farm orchard or 
about the house, even if it has to preempt 
the last year’s nesting site of a robin. The 
cover situation could be improved, but it 
is not a big problem. 


HE fundamental necessity at the present 

time is to cut the number of doves slain 
each year below the point of reproduction. 
Only in that way can the dove be brought 
back gradually to its former plentiful 
state. And the take should be cut con- 
siderably below the year’s hatching, since 
man is not the only enemy of the dove 
—merely the most unscrupulous and the 
nly one to kill for the sport of killing. 
Should the time come when it again be- 
comes a problem for the farmer to protect 
his plantings, the writer would be glad to 
have a plan worked out to indemnify the 
farmer from the proceeds of the license 
fees. An increase in the fee would not 
loom large alongside the pleasure of a 
morning’s spert among these speedy, dart- 
ing bundles of concentrated energy 

It may be that the doves can not be 
brought back. It does not seem that way 
to me, however; but it does appear that 
unless the number killed is cut down until 
the natural increase overcomes the present 
scarcity, and the species is again built up 
to the point where an annual take of size 
to suit the nation’s sportsmen is reached, 
there will be no dove hunting at all in | 
another ten years. 

For the sake of the future, it might be | 
best to prohibit all dove shooting for a 
period of ten years. But one hesitates to 
suggest that extreme action. Let us a 
least first try for another five years a 
rigid enforcement of a daily bag limit of 
ten birds, with a seasonal limit of twenty- 
hve. If the dove does not then increase, 
then the Federal Government should pro- 
hibit all hunting of that bird until such 
time as its numbers again warrant the 
- rt being thrown open to the American 
unter. 


I Got My EIk! 
(Continued from page 29) 


straightened, and I became normal. I feared 
that my shot had missed as I caught 

mpses of my elk running through the 
trees. I threw another shell into the gun, 
and at the same time selected another aisle 
across which the big boy would pass in 
his flight. He was running at top speed 
now, and I knew any shot I made would 
ve to be a snapshot. I held my gun 
ained down this aspen aisle and, when 
is head showed up, I squeezed the trigger. 
He went down, and there were more 
widows and orphans in the elk herd. I had 
'orgotten my hunting knife; all I could 
find in my pockets was a pearl- handled pen- 
knife. I cut a slit in his throat about 3 
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Brown’s Beach Jacket 
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strong knit cloth with a warm knit-in wool-fleece 


lining. Will not rip, ravel or tear; can be 
washed and keeps its shape. Made in three 
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| inches long, and finally severed the jugular 





| gestions. 





vein. Examination showed that my first 
shot, fired at a range of 100 yards, had 
struck too far back, but that my second 
bullet, fired from a range of about 150 
yards, had struck him squarely in the heart. 

Transporting my kill back to camp was 
now the problem confronting me. The elk 
was nearly as large as my horse, so there 
was no possibility of carrying it on my 
mount. I had been considering ways and 
means for perhaps an hour when two less 
fortunate hunters arrived and looked with 
envious eyes upon my prize. They left, 
however, without making any feasible sug- 
I had brought some lunch and 
tried to eat it, but could not make much 
headway. Food stuck in my throat. I had 
killed an elk! All the world was at peace ; 
there was nothing I wanted, not even food. 


UT there I was, 7 or 8 miles from the 

ranch, with a 700-pound deceased elk 
on my hands. Finally I decided upon a 
plan. Taking my rope I fastened one end 
to the saddle horn and the other to the 
horns of my elk. By picking my way 
carefully, I made fair progress in dragging 
the carcass except in those places where I 
had to traverse the side of a hill. At those 
points the elk kept sliding to one side and 
wrapping about trees. The first 4 miles 
were made in good time, but I was getting 
tired of my job, and so was my horse. Then 
I came to a steep cliff, too steep for my 
horse to descend. While I was contem- 
plating my plight, Harry and Howard rode 
up, and were certainly a welcome sight. 
Curiosity had led them to follow the trail 
my dragging elk had made so they might 
learn who was the lucky hunter. Harry 
took the horses around by a pass, and 
Howard and I took the elk down the steep 
face of the cliff. There was a trail at the 
bottom of the cliff which led back to the 
ranch along Mad Creek. This trail was 
certainly nothing more pretentious than a 
trail. It was not an auto road nor a wagon 
road; it was simply a place where a horse 
had been ridden a few times, a few trees 
blazed, and a few willows cut. Harry 
brought up the horses again and we tied 


' our elk to one saddle horn and resumed 


| our homeward trip. 





It was slow and te- 
dious work, but other hunters joined us, and 
we had plenty of help on the final laps. 


NLY one other elk had been killed that 

day by the twenty-eight hunters stay- 
ing at our ranch. After supper there was 
much talk of the day’s experiences, plans 
for the next day’s hunt, and other hunt- 
ing talk. The next morning before day- 
light, we started again. Howard and I 
went together. I was along to help bring 
back the kill. When daylight came we 
could see elk tracks everywhere, and they 
indicated that the elk had been moving 
about in all directions during the night. 

We went up Mad Creek about 5 miles, 
then crossed over to Big Creek. We tied 
our horses in a grove of pines and walked 
out the other side of the grove. Just then 
we saw eight elk about 150 yards away on 
the side of the mountain. All were cows 
except one spiked bull. 

Here I viewed some of the finest sports- 
manship I ever saw. Howard drew down 
on the spike and stood quietly for a mo- 
ment. 

“Aren’t you going to shoot?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t think I will,” he said. “We 
have all the meat we want, and if I can’t 
get one with a nice rack of horns I won't 
kill any.” I thought that very sporting. 

The spike and seven cows disappeared 
into the quakers. I glanced farther up on 
the hillside and saw a big 6-point buck, but 
before I could point him out to Howard 
he had glided away into the aspens. A 


few moments later we saw a big bul 
emerge from a clump of pines across th: 
canyon. He was about 600 yards away and 
although Howard shot three times, th 
distance was too great and all shots missed 


E SAT there for a long time drink 
ing in the scenic beauty of the spot 
Down the canyon the majestic mountain 
sloped up from the sides of Big Creek an 
stretched on and on until they leveled of 
into the fertile meadows on the Elk River 
some miles away. Up the creek one coul: 
see for miles and miles beyond the big 
pasture into rough, rugged hills, and on up 
to the gigantic mountains of the conti 
nental divide. To the south we saw the 
beautiful Yampa Valley, and in the dis 
tance the Rabbit’s Ear and Gore Passes. 
All nature was clothed in snowy ermine. 
Elk hunters in groups or singly wan- 
dered about aimlessly, hoping but not ex- 
pecting to make their dreams come true 
There were plenty of elk in the hills yet, 
but they were keeping out of sight. Shoot- 
ting was greatly scattered. 

Finally we left this beauty spot and rode 
about the hills for a long time. We say 
nothing except two elk cows, and we turned 
our horses toward home. I was happy, for 
I had accomplished one of my life's 
dreams, but when I glanced at Howard's 
face I saw a wistful smile upon it. He had 
been a real sportsman. He had not kille: 
just because he could. He was going home 
empty-handed. 

As we crossed the last ridge, the sun set 
and the sky was aglow. A gentle eve 
ning breeze had sprung up from th 
north; the shadows deepened in the can 
yons, and as they crept up the sides of the 
mountains a cow lowed in the meadow be- 
low, and a lone coyote howled on a moun- 
tain top. As the gloom of a mountain night 
settled down, we turned in at the rancl 
gate, unsaddled our tired horses, and turned 
them out into the big pasture. The hunt was 
over. Tomorrow business called us. 


Big Game in Bush and Veldt 


(Continued from page 35) 


nine times out of ten, the scarcity of any 
game bird or animal is due to its commer- 
cial value rather than its value as a trophy 
to sportsmen, If the hide or horn or leath- 
er of any animal or bird has actual value 
in dollars, it is thereby under sentence of 
death. It is not sportsmen that wipe out 
our wild life, but market hunters. There 
will be plenty of lions in Africa long after 
the last rhino bone is picked clean by the 
vultures. The reason is that a lioness skin 
is rarely worth more than $25, while a 
rhino horn and hide are often worth six 
times as much. 

Scarce though they were, we occasionall) 
caught sight of rhino. We had seen a cow 
and calf; once on a trip back aijfter 
supplies, we ran into an old bull on th 
Kenya side of the line and therefore not 
lawful game for my Tanganyika license 
I shall never forget this first close view 0! 
a big bull rhino. He seemed to have 
stepped out of some forgotten age. Ac- 
tually, he is an anachronism—he belongs 
to a time unimaginably remote, the days 
when “reindeer roared where Paris roars 
tonight,” and when the mammoth trumpeted 
on Manhattan Island. His unbelievably 
ugly head, with its two horns, his sullen 
glance, his great, naked body, and, most 
of all, his dull and stupid brain, incased 
in its armor of bone, all show that he 
belongs to a lower order of beings, an¢ 
to a time when brute force, rather thar 
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intelligence, was supreme upon the earth. | 
Nevertheless, he is a fine trophy. If he 
fairly met, he is a dangerous adversary, 
vorthy of the hunter’ s best aim. Moreover, 
you meet him in the thick brush, he is 
as deadly as any game in Africa. Held 
fast by the thickets, a man can not avoid 
his ponderous rushes, and he_ himself 
em through the densest growth as if it 
vere tissue paper. More than one white 
ian lying in the Nairobi cemetery died on 
the point of a rhino horn. Ore rhino near 
Nairobi killed a man and his wife only 
two years ago. 


- WE were hunting up a donga in the 
last week of the safari, my gun bearer 
suddenly stopped, pointed in intense excite- 
ment, and cried, “Kifaru.” I had learned 
this word; it was Swahili for rhinoceros. 
We looked where he pointed, just in time 
to see avhuge, black figure vanish into the 
brush. 

“Even if it’s a cow, 
her,” old Cottar whispered. 
ably be our last chance.” 

But I was fondly hoping the big brute 
would prove a bull. In the first place, the 
bull horn is heavier; in the second, I have 
never gotten over a curious reluctance to 
kill females of any species of big game 
animals. Gripping our rifles, our faces 
flushed and our eyes kindling with frank 
excitement, we moved down toward the 
brush thicket where we had last seen the 
rhino. 

As we drew near, we heard him break- 
ing brush on the other side. Cottar hur- 
ried around the thicket, to cut off the ani- 
mal’s retreat, and I slipped through the 
buffalo trail, followed by my gun bearer. 
Every instant I expected to run into the 
big fellow, and I need not say that my 
thumb was on the hammer of my rifle, and 
my finger against the trigger. The gun 
bearer stole along behind me, ready to pass 
me an extra gun. 

Presently the brush opened, and I stepped | 
out into a grassy park on the other side. 
\ thrilling picture was waiting me. Square 
in the center of the park, staring in the op- 
posite direction, was Kifaru. And he was 
a bull. 

Before I could shoot, the bull either 
heard me or smelled me. He swung around, 
more like a caterpillar tractor than a liv- 
ing thing, and his sullen little eyes took 
me in. At once he emitted a hoarse snort, 
and came plowing toward me. 

He did not lower his head at once. In 
the vague and brief glimpse that I had of 
his charging form, it seems that he ran 
with his head up and his eyes open. I shot 
once just above his head, but if he even 
felt the shock of the .405, he gave no sign 
of it. He came boring on, and the quarters 
were altogether too close for comfort. 

There were all the potentialities for a 
fine hunting tragedy. The brush was be- 
hind me, and I could not run away from 
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him, even though I could escape him by that 
means. Cottar had become mixed up with 
e brush on the other side, and, although 
| heard him cursing and yelling in his at- 
tempts to break through to help me, it 
seemed doubtful that he would arrive in 
: me. Plainly, it was wholly my show. 
I were to get out with a whole skin, I 
A * have to remember Cottar’s teach- 
Cc ottar had said that when the rhino gets 
close to his victim, he throws down his head | 
nd runs blindly. This is the time to dodge 
him. But it seemed to me that old Kifaru 
Was taking a hellishly long time to perform | 
this obliging act. He was already within 
40 feet of me, and advancing with the | 
onderous certainty of a steam locomotive. 









SHOT the second time, striking the ani- 
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Then, much to my re- | - 
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lief, he began to go true to form. 

When he was within 25 feet of me, he 
threw down his head until his horn thrust 
straight forward, like the spear of a joust- 
er. Then he snorted and plunged on. His 
general motion reminds me, now, as I look 
back upon it, of the lunging dive of a 
tackler on the gridiron. He swept for- 
ward with magnificent fury, with every in- 
tention of impaling me on his long, sharp 
lance. Moreover, he was coming far oat 
than he appeared to be. 

As soon as I saw his head go down, I 
swung 10 feet to one side. This was Cot- 
tar’s instruction, but I did not need to re- 
member it—the instinct of self-preservation 
told me what to do. The big fellow 
boomed on in a straight course, without 
varying an inch, and I saw him lurch by 
like a battleship. I gave him a third shot 
= the shoulder as he came Opposite 


This shot did the trick. He’ ran on, 
crashed into the brush, fell, snorted, got 
up again, ran and fell again. Cottar came 


up, and we advanced on him together. But 
the old fellow had given up the ghost when 
we reached his side. 

He had heavy horns, the larger one 19 
inches long. But the horns do not com- 
prise the finest souvenirs of a rhino killing. 
Curiously enough, the front feet make far 
more interesting trophies. The East Indian 
fundis treat them, polish the great toes, and 
make them into handsome tobacco hu- 
midors. The thick hide is cut into strips 
and made into sporty walking sticks, trans- 
lucent, and resembling amber. 

Jubilant, we turned toward camp with 
our trophies. But before we were hali- 
way, the buzzards were dropping down in 
hundreds, and of the huge frame, which an 
hour ago had been quick with life, nothing 
remained but white bones, which tonight 
the hyenas would drag away to their lairs. 
This is the sad aftermath of all African 
adventures. 

(Concluded in next issue) 


The Letters of Doc Carver 


(Continued from page 18) 


I shot everybody, and the smell of powder 
was strong. The first night the house was 
crowded; the second night people had 
plenty of room to sit down and be com- 
fortable; and the balance of the week | 
generally felt lonesome. 

“Seeing that stage business did not pay, 
I thought I would write a book. I thought 
everybody would have to read it. I wrote 
the book, but it did not sell as I expected, 
and, if I remember rightly, there is a 
wagonload of them in my cellar at home 
that anyone can buy for a job lot.’” 


E PUBLISHED book after book, and 

scattered them over the country, trying 
to convey the idea that he was the greatest 
prairie man who ever lived—even having 
nerve enough to rate himself above Kit 
Carson, Davy Crockett, and Daniel Boone. 
He always did everything just a little bet- 
ter than any other man, to hear him tell it. 
He tried to down every western man who 
ever had anything to do with him except 
Carver—and Carver chased him into his 
grave, and he died without a dollar, owing 
more than $500,000, I have been told by 
reliable people. And I have every reason 
for believing it is true, for he owed me 
$29,000 which I never could collect for the 
reason that he was always associated with 
some one who claimed that he owned the 
show. 

In 1885 I published a history about him, 
and he brought suit for $25,000 against me 
for malicious libel. I retaliated by suing 
him for $50,000, had him arrested, and, 
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oder oath, he swore everything I said 
about him was true. Some day I will send 
oa copy of what I said about him. I 
have it all here in black and white, news- 


aper reports on the legal fight. And all 
he time the fight was on he was surround- 
.< by from four to six sheriffs, for fear I 
would kill him. When the case came up 
for trial, Cody pleaded sickness and sent 
Salsbury to settle the thing. The law- 
yers and myself cut up the biggest portion 
of $10,000 of their money which they had 
on deposit. By paying the costs of the 
trial, lawyers’ fees, etc., he acknowledged, 
apart from his oath, that what I said about 
him was true. 

If some good, honest paper would pub- 
lish the true history of Buffalo Bill, writ- 
ten by Doc Carver, it would be worth an 
everlasting fortune to the publisher. I 
have been saving a lot of this stuff for 
my book. 

Johnny Baker is the son of old Lou Ba- 
ker, who lived on the Platte River until 
the railroad was completed, then he moved 
into North Platte. A nice old couple, not 
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the kind of people you would expect to | 


find roughing it in a wild country. In 1872 
[ roped a lot of buffalo calves and put 
them in Lou Baker’s yard. I knew the 
old folks well. I think Johnny was about 
five years old at that time. 

In '83, when Buffalo Bill and I had had 
the show on the road nearly all summer, 
Johnny came to Coney Island, N. Y., and 
finished up the season with us, just loaf- 
ing around camp. The next year when 
Bill and Salsbury started together, Cody 
took Johnny, who was about sixteen or 
seventeen years old, with them. Bill had 
lost his own son, Kit, and always had a 
very kind feeling for Johnny Baker. 
Johnny Baker learned to shoot and assist 
around the show, and was with Bill the 
rest of the time he was on the road. He 
had no western reputation. 


\ ILD Bill, Buffalo Bill, and I were all 





born and grew up within 100 miles of | 
each other. On the prairie, both Wild Bill 
and myself were good friends of Cody’s. | 


Wild Bill was unwise enough to let Cody 
persuade him into going on the stage. The 
season proved a bad one, and Wild Bill 
was unfortunate enough to get a bad dis- 
ease, which made him blind for a while. 


When he was blind Cody turned him off | 
without a dollar, treating him just as he | 


did Texas Jack, Ned Buntline, Capt. Jack 
Crawford, John Nelson, and _ countless 
others. The only rough words I ever heard 
Hickock use in my life was when he met 
Cody in Cheyenne, after his eyes were well. 
He called Cody every name that a human 
being was ever called on this earth, and 
said, “Cody, you dirty ... .. . eeees 
ought to have killed you long ago.” Any 
man who was a man would have killed 
Hickock for the things he said to him, 
hut Cody, like the coward he was, got 
down on his knees and begged for his life. 
[ spent the winter of ’74 and ’75 with Wild 
Bill in Cheyenne, during the Black Hills 
excitement, and every time that Cody’s 
name was mentioned he would exhibit the 
most intense disgust, and said on several 
different occasions, “The only regret of 
my life is that I didn’t kill that dirty ... 
= .” After Wild Bill’s death Cody 
always boasted of what great friends he 
ind Hickock had been. The story told by 
Buel about Hickock offering to fight for 
Cody when he was a boy is a lie. Wild 
Bill never saw Cody until he met him in 
Hays City in 1868. - 
Mar. 11, 1927. Doc W. F. Carver. 
(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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discount the Dickeybird- 
Kamper’s outstanding merits—and you 
wont attempt to once you’ve put this tent 
to every test. “The camper’s 2nd tourist’s 


Three Magic Words for the Camper and You can’t 
Tourist thinking of maximum pleasure in 
outdoor adventures this year. The Dickey- 


bird-Kamper quickly becomes your home home outdoors” is the way one user des- 
in the open, regardless of weather, bringing cribes our tent, and nothing can better 
you the safety, protection and comfort recommend it. Get the most pleasure out- 


doors in 1930! Ask your dealer, or write 


that you have a right to expect from 
for catalog. 


America’s finest tent. 
NEW CANOPY BRACE—WILL FIT YOUR DICKEYBIRD KAMPER 
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of distinguishing between grades, so 

far as American shotguns are con- 
cerned. A given grade carries a certain 
amount and quality of engraving, and the 
makers are very reluctant to cross their 
grades. Which means that if the gun is, 
say, a No. 3 grade, and you want the en- 
graving that goes with a No. 5 grade, you 
will have great difficulty in getting it, even 
though quite willing to pay the extra cost. 
In the same way, a man once wrote me 
hat he wanted a shotgun of high grade, 
but without any engraving at all. Accord- 
ing to him, the makers refused the order, 
though he was perfectly willing to pay the 
same price for the gun that would have 
been charged had the piece been highly 
ornamented. Our manufacturers, it seems, 
do not propsse to have any mistake made 
about their grades, and a certain kind of 
engraving means a like quality throughout. 

All this is hardly true of European shot- 
guns, where complaint is sometimes made 
that a highly ornamented and handsome 
gun has nothing else to recommend a i 
do not know that this is an intentional de- 
ception; perhaps they have a surplus of 
engravers over there, who do a good job 
when they get a chance, regardless of the 
price of the gun. English shotgun makers 
follow the American system more or less, 
and the grade of gun and the price can be 
pretty well told by the engraving it carries. 
Plain guns without even line engraving are 
rare in England, however. 

We are not writing of guns and grades, 
though, but simply of engraving. I believe 
that the German engravers are the finest 
artists in the business. They can put more 
and finer pictures on the frame of a shot- 
gun than the artisans of any other country. 
Tastes differ, and we might pronounce a 
high grade German gun overornamented. 
The English would anyhow, for their en- 
graving is simpler than ours. Every coun- 
try is pretty much wedded to its own par- 
ticular style of engraving, and a man who 
has studied the arms of the different coun- 
tries could pick out a gun from Germany, 
one from France, an English arm, or one 
built in America, by examining the en- 
graving, with no other identifying marks 
on the arm. “®robably engravers are a 
good deal like everybody else, with strong 
tendencies to follow a lead, so that what 
one man does, the next one of that country 
produces something a good deal like i 

I think that if a man could gain just that 
information, he would find that our best 
American shotgun engravers have German 
or Austrian names. I suspect this is true 
because the average American boy hasn’t 
the patience to serve a long apprenticeship 
before he begins to earn money. He has to 
make his job pay from the “hop off,” and, 
if that can not be done, then he selects an- 
other job. This is more or less true of all 
kinds of higher mechanics. The American 
lad with brains becomes a college graduate, 
and after that he never becomes a me- 
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Shotgun Engraving 
By Capt. Chas. Askins 


chanic. Half of our machine shop foremen picture and does it well. His game birds, 
have German or Austrian names, or they flying or partly hidden by cover, are ex- 
were trained in some country other than tremely well done. Some relief will be 
ours. Time may remedy all this because a given, but not so much as the German 
good mechanic is making more money than would show. Belgian engraving is very 
any other workman, except a brick mason. much the same as German. French and 
Italian we rarely see, but I believe the best 
HE German engraver goes to pictures, examples are as good as can be produced 
flowers, leaves, animals, birds,andland- anywhere. The French are liable to go to 
scape. He is just about certain to use up hounds or other hunting dogs, chasing their 
all the space given him with ornamenta- prey, perhaps a buck in full bound. By 
tion. Nearly everything will be produced the way, relief in gun engraving is just 
in relief. Such a gun takes well when what it is in a painting, black telling 
photographed, and German guns make a_ against white. In a gun the steel is cut 
fine showing, in catalogs. Along with the away, making it dark, as a background 
engraving he ornaments the stock too, in for figures and lines which are to stand 
the shape of wood carving. There is where out. 
he makes a mistake. Nothing should go on Perhaps as good a type of American en- 
the stock of a gun except checkering. Our graving as can be found is that shown on 
American gunmakers cling to that theory, the Remington guns, published herewith. 
and so do the English. It is less florid than the German, and more 
The Englishman is wedded to his scroll ornamental than the English. I doubt if 
engraving. The finer the gun, the finer the we shall find a better example of the best 
scroll, though occasionally he produces a_ type of American engraving than is shown 

















Top, German gun inlaid in gold. Middle, German engraving and wood carving. Bottom 
another German engraved gun 
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Engraved double-barreled gun made by Fox, now the Savage Arms Corporation 


on these two guns. It is highly artistic, 
particularly so on the pump gun, where 
the frame itself has beautiful lines. Win- 
chester engraving is very similar to the 
Remingtons. The Ithaca gun shown is an 
example of English rather than American 
engraving. I am willing to bet that an 
English trained artist did that trap gun. 
Not much attempt is made to bring out pic- 
tures, but only to relieve the plainness of 
dark steel. This fine scroll work pro- 
duces a silvered or frosted appearance, in 
contrast to the dark barrel. The Fox gun 
was done by a fine engraver, who at the 
same time was more of a workman than he 
was an artist. 


HE tendency in American gun engrav- 
ing of late years has been to go from 
the flat and shallow cut scroll to relief. I 
suspect this is partly due to the finer pho- 





Both sides of a Hunter Arms Co. L. C. Smith gun, De Luxe Model. 
done in gold inlay 


tographic effect of the relief, lending itself 
to published cuts, rather than to the actual 
results on the gun. I have noticed the 
change in the last twenty years, and it is 
not always a change for the better. Coarse 
relief engraving takes very well in a cut, 
and it takes altogether too darned well on 
the gun. 
rather than the costly arms. It is very 
easy to mar steel with coarse engraving. 
I'd like to say this is never done on Ameri- 
can guns, but I can’t. 
American guns which were more taste- 
fully engraved twenty years ago than they 
are now. 

Let me say here that, so far as I have 
known or seen, all American engraving is 
put on by hand. Every now and then some- 
body hits on a scheme of engraving by 
some sort of stamping process, but they 
tell me that it never has worked. The dit- 
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This is true of the cheap grades | 






Capt. Charles Askins, Arms and Ammuni- 
con Editor of Outdoor Life & Recreation, 
said: ‘I have used pretty much one gun on 
quail since 1912, an Ithaca — Other guns come 
and go—but the old Ithaca always sees 
service when the quail season opens.” 


Ithaca lock speed improv J > 
Capt. Askins’ shooting is 
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HEN summer humidity 
e comes, every gun needs 
Ws ] Hoppe’s famous No. 9. Cleans 
the bore mirror-bright. Re- 
Ei moves all causes of corrosion, 
ers also lead and metal fouling. 
Prevents RUST. Needed for 
idle guns and guns in use, no 
matter what ammunition fired. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 regularly used 
maintains best shooting and re- 
sale value. The original and 
always reliable solvent for over 
Send10cin 25 years. Long recommended 
stamps for a by U. S. War Dept. For the 
ps bottle working parts of shotgun, rifle, 
oppe’s No. sidearm, also fishing reels and 
rf or 15c in home machines, get Hoppe’s 
stamps for Lubricating Oil. or rust pre- 
trial can of vention, Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 
HOPP 


E’S Ask your dealer. If not sup- 
LUBRICAT- plied, please write us. Gun 
ING OIL Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALPINE “A” 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 
This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
antee. We also have Zeiss Prism Binoculars. 

Write for free circular. 
Established in 1894. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo 
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ference in the engraving of a fine gun and 
a cheap one mostly lies in the time taken, 
and in the character or skill of the work- 
man. An ordinary workman is put on the 
low grades, and the finest artist in the 
factory on the high grades, which is, of 
course, true throughout the building of the 
entire arm. The best stocker in the fac- 
tory works exclusively on high grade arms. 
The very best assembler alone touches such 
guns, and he never works on anything 
else. That is precisely the difference be- 
tween a $500 gun and one costing $50. 

Naturally, tastes differ in engraving, and 
the individual is entitled to consideration, 
where he has developed a marked liking 
for a certain style of ornamentation. If he 
wants simple line engraving on his $400 
gun, give him that. The most common 
complaint in regard to American guns is 
that every one of a certain grade looks 
precisely like every other gun of that 
grade, and some of us do not like that. If 
a man wants the face of his sweetheart 
placed on the frame of his gun, put it there, 
notwithstanding she will afterwards marry 
somebody else and he will wish that he had 
it off. If he’d like a favorite pointer cut 
into the steel, cut it in, no matter if the dog 
does look like he had accidentally dropped 
onto the frame and stuck. Just stiff, stand- 
ing dogs, intended to be on point, or a stiff, 
standing man, with his face glued to the 
gun, ready to call “pull,” I do not like 
myself, for dozens of guns may be turned 
out just like that. However, I always 
charitably consider that, like the little boy 
who could draw a horse trotting and no 
other horse, maybe the pointing pointer 
was all the dog the engraver knew how to 
make. 

Roy Riggs, who always has an opinion 
of his own a little different from the opin- 
ion of anybody else, says that deep relief 
engraving is fine or looks fine, before the 
gun has ever seen service. Afterwards it 
proves to be a mere rust and dirt catcher. 
Maybe he is more or less right. Engrav- 
ing, in a fine gun, probably entails about 
40 per cent of the entire cost of the arm. 
Of course, nobody has told me this, and I 
am just guessing at it. I do know that 
you can take a plain gun, like a Reming- 
ton pump, selling for maybe around $50, 
and make that gun cost $1,000, mostly 
through the engraving put on it. The man 
who can afford the ornamented gun is en- 
titled to it, and it might be just as well to 
gratify himself rather than leave the money 
to the boy, who might spend it on a rabbit 


skin robe under the belief that it was seal. 
O* COURSE engraving doesn’t make 

a gun shoot any better, neither does 
Circassian walnut instead of American 


Standard style of engraving offered by Winchester 





walnut. Now and then somebody assumes 
that the gun builder might do something 
magical for the shooting qualities of a gun, 
if he were paid enough for it. I once 
asked a prominent gun manufacturer about 
this, and he told me that, “If we knew 
how to bore any single gun any better than 
we do now, we'd bore ’em all like that.” 
It was L. P. Smith of the Ithaca Gun 
Company who said that, and he meant it. 
Therefore all the ornamentation that can 
be put on a gun won't make it shoot a 
fraction of 1 per cent better than the gun 
that is as plain as a muley cow. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I do 
not consider money spent on engraving as 
being wasted. The man who buys a $5,000 
car instead of a $500 car is not wasting his 
money, though one car may not climb a 
hill any better than the other. A man takes 
due pride in the tools with which he works, 
otherwise he’d wear butternut jeans and 
bull skin brogans. Pride keeps the back 
straight, and the waistline down, and 
sharpens the shooting eye. It also takes 
care of the gun, when we have one in 
which we take due pride. 

Therefore, have the gun ornamented and 
have the bore double polished, and have 
the stock of the finest wood that your in- 
come will stand, and take a whale of a lot 
of pride in that gun, and shoot a little 


better with it than you ever have shot 
before. 
I haven’t much criticism of American 


shotgun engraving myself, except for its 
lack of individuality. That is mostly the 
fault of the owner, or of the man who is 


Engraved Remington 





ordering a gun built. If he doesn’t tell the 
gun builder what he wants in the way of 
engraving, the maker won't try to guess at 
his tastes, but will furnish the standard 
gun for the grade, in all respects, including 
engraving. 


i Kner are a few things which a gun 
should have, before engraving is to bh 
considered. The first is a perfectly polished 
and free-working mechanism. All th 
working parts of a shotgun, double or 
pump, should be finely adjusted and _pol- 
ished to a frictionless perfection the first 
thing, before any money is spent on out- 
side ornamentation. Then comes the stock. 
A beautifully figured stock, finely finished, 
adds more beauty to a gun than any pic- 
tures that can be cut into the steel. In 
beauty of gun checkering, America leads 
the rest of the world, and it is just as well 
to take advantage of that skill when order- 
ing a gun and paying more than standard 
prices for it. The next factor that should 
not be ignored is gun fit. Not many 
standard guns really fit us, though we can 
shoot with them pretty well. Learn by 
the most careful study just what the stock, 
weight, and balance of a gun must be in 
order to further good marksmanship, our 
good marksmanship, the individual needs, 
and pay for that first. After that, take 
up engraving. If you do not know any- 
thing about engraving, and care less, then 
don’t have it, but turn your money into 
something else. 

After everything is said, the engraver 
working on the limited space of a shotgun 
frame is badly handicapped as compared 
with an artist painting on canvas, so do not 
expect too much of him in the way of 
pictures. Perhaps half of the engraver’s 
job is to relieve plainness by color. When 
doing this, gold and silver inlays are of 
great service. I have never thought that 
gold in a man’s mouth or a woman’s ears 
looked exactly right, but it does on a gun. 
Most of us have to judge the engraving 
by the cuts we see, but the published pic- 
tures do not do justice to gold and silver 
inlays. The last word in the engraver’s 
art is a finish in gold and silver, where the 
work is perfectly done. 

Somebody has said that while the trap 
gun might well be highly ornamented, the 
field gun should be plainer. That is true 
in a large measure. The field gun and the 
duck gun, in the nature of things, are 
bound to get harsher treatment than the 
trap gun, and the engraving should be in 
keeping with the service expected of the 
arm. 
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The New Remington 20 
Gauge Automatic 


By Chas. Askins 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT has reached 


time of a 20 gauge Remington auto- 
matic. The Remington announcement is 
pretty complete of itself, and I will give it 
as written, though will add a paragraph or 
two giving my own views. 

“Twenty-four years ago the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., introduced a 12 
vauge autoloading shotgun to the Ameri- 
can sportsmen. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury the autoloading type of shotgun has 
been accepted by sportsmen generally as a 
sturdy, dependable gun for general shoot- 
ing, and especially for ducks and geese. It 
is unquestionably the most popular shot- 
eun in America today. 

“During the past few years the trend 
has been toward a 20 gauge, and so insist- 
ent has become the demand that Reming- 
ton has finally concluded to bring out this 


popular Model 11 Autoloader in that gauge. | 


“The outstanding feature of the new 
cun is its light weight and balance, which 
are superb! It weighs about 634 pounds. 
It is chambered for 234-inch shells, per- 
mitting the use of the heaviest standard 
factory loads to be obtained in this gauge, 
or loads equally powerful as those ordi- 
narily used in the 16 gauge. Of course the 
24-inch shells can also be used. 

“For the present the new gun will be 
furnished with 26 and 28-inch barrels only, 
the 28-inch being standard, but it is ex- 


pected that the factory will be in produc- | 


tion in 30 and 32-inch barrels early in 
1931. 

“The stock and fore end of this new 
Remington is of the finest dark American 
walnut, elaborately checkered. The pistol 
grip is properly shaped and gives excel- 
lent support to the hand. The new auto- 
loader is capable of five quick shots with- 
out reloading, four shells in the magazine 
and one in the chamber. 

“Sportsmen have a choice of full, modi- 
fied, or cylinder bore. It is expected that 
the new gun will be in the dealer’s hands 
by the middle. of June or the first of July. 

“Sportsmen who indulge in skeet shoot- 
ing or hunting upland game will find the 
new Remington 20 gauge autoloader a boon 
companion.” 

The 12 bore automatic always was a lit- 
tle too much gun for quail shooting, too 
heavy and too powerful. I shot one of 
them a year or two when they first came 
out, and then gave up the autoloader for 
the pump, which weighed less and came 
ina smaller bore. It seems to me though 
that I began to ask for a 20 bore auto- 
matic a good twenty years ago. In that 
time I think that I have answered a thou- 
sand letters as to why we couldn't have a 
20 bore autoloader or when we could have 





it. I didn’t know, but have been expect- 
ing such a gun to come out any year for 
the last ten years. I surmised that the 
Remingtons were slow in bringing it out 
because it was necessary to cut weight to 
the last ounce in order to bring the piece 
down to the weight that quail shooters 
desired. Now we have it, and if I had 
been selecting the weight I couldn't have 
been hit off any better than in a gun weigh- 
ing 634 pounds. I find from long experi- 
ence that a gun much lighter than the 
weight given is “jumpy” and not steady 
enough in my hands for accurate shooting. 


HAVE not seen the new Remington 20, 
but only a photograph of it. Still I know 
precisely what it is because the action is 
the same as the familiar 12, with merely 


a reduction in weight of all parts. Some- 











Model 57 












Even a Winchester shoots 
better with Winchester 
Staynless Kopperklad .22’s, 
Clean, grease-free, accur- 
ate, there are no better 
general-purpose cartridges 
than these superb rim fires 
with the gleaming copper- 
coated bullets. Ask your 
dealer. 
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SUDDEN rush of wings, a plummet-like 
drop, and he’s off with the quarry. Quail, 
grouse, pheasant or rabbit—the loss is 
borne by the sportsman. He loses—unless he 
has a Winchester handy. 


For the large owls, hawks, crows, or weasels, all 
vermin found afield, there’s nothing quite equal 
to an accurate .22 rifle. You can carry it back 
and forth in a car or take it along while walk- 
ing in the woods. It will be there when needed. 


Among the handiest of rifles for the sportsman 
are the 06 and the 90 slide actions, the Model 
57 bolt, or the .22 automatic Model 03. Light, 
speedy, superbly accurate, you will never re- 
gret the purchase of these Winchesters. Free 
booklets on request. 
Dept. O.L. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
U.S. A. 
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body wrote me within the week wishing to 
know if an automatic was reliable, if it 
would function as perfectly as a pump 
gun. I told him that if the automatic was 
kept in any sort of condition and proper 
ammunition was used, it was the hardest 
gun to balk of any repeating shotgun that 
I knew. Mud or rain or sand, the darned 
automatics just keep on loading themselves 
and shooting when the trigger is pulled. 

All the good sportsmen who have had 
scruples about shooting an automatic on 
such game as quail should be content with 
the 20 bore self-loader. The little gun 
ought to give the birds as sporting a 
chance as the 12 bore cylinder anyhow. The 
man who wishes to place the game on an 
equal footing with his own skill as a 
marksman need only shoot this 20 bore in 
modified choke, and enough birds will es- 
cape to satisfy him. At the same time 
shots can be taken at 20 yards without 
riddling the game, or the gun will prove 
effective at double that distance. In brush 
shooting the gunner who can not bag his 
bird with this gun in cylinder bore can’t 
hit ‘em. 
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Getting one that fits! Take the gun, 
raise it quickly. If you see as much of the 
rib as you like, or see only the sight as 
you like it, it is assumed it has the correct 
drop. If the comb is too thick, remember 
a thinner comb will make the gun appear 
more crooked, and a thin one vice versa. 


HERE is something besides stocks in 

fitting a gun. That is muzzle weight. 
Select an object. Take the gun that was 
correctly stocked for you. Raise it quick- 
ly. If the gun lines up instantly on a level 
with the object, it’s O. K. If it is too low, 
the muzzle is too heavy. If it is too high, 
it is too light. 

Some one is likely to ask, which is bet- 
ter, seeing the rib or the sight only? The 
answer is both! If the game is gaining 
altitude, seeing the rib is better. But sup- 
pose it is going downhill or crossing? Then 
the other is better, so select the way that is 
natural for you! If you like to see the rib 
and hold under, do so. If not, don’t. Any 
gun has a %-inch, perhaps a full 34-inch, 
offset in the stock. With this gun a left- 
handed shooter would be lost unless he 





The new Remington 20 gauge automatic 


As for me, I want to try this gun out in 
the Texas Panhandle, where ducks are 
thick, gun to have 32-inch barrel, full 
choke, and using an ounce of No. 6 shot. 
I suspect that I shall be able to kill the 
fifteen birds that the law allows, doing 
the work with great ease and satisfaction 
to everybody except the ducks. 


Getting the Gun That Fits 
You 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—When choos- 


ing a shotgun, try to choose one that 
fits you. My experience with other hunters 
tells me that nearly everyone is a good shot 
if the gun suits him. The trouble is people 
don’t know what is wrong with the gun. 
If you learned to shoot by seeing some 
of the rib, you probably need a straight 
gun. If you see only the sight when shoot- 
ing at a still target, as most people do if 
they learned to shoot a rifle first, you prob- 
ably need a gun with more drop. The big 
thing in determining the drop is, how do 
you hold your head? Do you turn it over 
to the side and hold your cheek firmly on 
the comb, or do you hold it rather straight? 
If one holds the first way, he needs a 
straight gun. If he holds the other way, 
he needs a crooked gun. To insure perfect 
“anglement,” the comb should be the right 
thickness. This depends on the angle at 
which the head is heid and the thickness, 
or thinness as in my case, of the cheeks. 
The test is to raise the gun quickly, line 
up the sight and the target as quickly as 
possible, then glance at the breech. If your 
eye was not centered, the comb was not 
right. 





The above should give one an idea, so 
he will go to the store and select a gun 
that fits! Then we can hit! If the gun 


that fits is not the kind you want, order 
one you like mad¢ by that pattern. 


liked a very thick comb. I believe an 
offset is very good in the stock, but it is 
best not to order one made that way, un- 
less you have a pattern to make it by. We 
can not find such a pattern in this country. 
I found mine in an old gun with a broken, 
patched-up stock. 

I have heard men say they were too slow 
to shoot quail. If they had guns that fitted 
them, they would be plenty fast.. 

Mo. Juttran T. CHANDLER. 


The .410 Adapter 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The  .410 

adapter, as put out by the A. G. Parker 
Company of Birmingham, England, and I 
believe also by some other firm, deserves 
the attention of American sportsmen. As 
the name implies, this little article is a 
steel chamber, 7 inches long, that takes 
the .410 cartridge and can be used in 12, 
16, and 20 bore guns. While never hav- 
ing used one in a 12 bore, I have used it 
in both the 20 and the 16 with wonderful 
results, finding that the pattern and pene- 
tration are quite equal to any .410 gun. Up 
to 25 or 30 yards it will account for most 
upland game, and with mine I have killed 
pheasants, snipe, quail, rabbits, and wood- 
cock. 

At the present time one can not get a 
.410 double gun to weigh less than 5% 
pounds, which is as much as a light 20. 
Therefore, what is the use of even owning 
a .410 if it must weigh in the class of a 
light 20 or 16? To my mind, the answer 
is the .410 adapter, which enables one to 
use his light field gun and carry around 
the extra chamber for burning powder at 
less expense when greater power is not 
needed. GeorceE D. CANFIELD. 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
te stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


Use Full Choke or Have Second Barrel 
Modified for Doves 


Editor:—I am ordering a Remington 20 gauge 
automatic shotgun with a full choke barrel, ani 
would ask you to kindly advise me whether it 
would be better to order an extra barrel for dove 
shooting, and what bore this barrel should haye 
whether cylinder or modified. 

I am ordering the stock with a 23-inch drop 
at heel and with 234-inch down pitch at the 
muzzle. Please advise whether you think these 
measurements are correct. I am 6 feet, 1 inch 
high, my weight is 150 pounds, and I have a 
long neck.—J. A. Thacker, Tex. 


Answer:—I note about that 20 bore auto 
matic. I have ordered one myself, two barrels, 
one full choke and the other cylinder. The cyl- 
inder, though, is for bobwhite quail. For doves 
would either use the full choke barrel or have 
the second barrel modified. A lot of doves 
wing beyond the reach of a cylinder. 

I think the stock you are ordering is 
about what is coming on the standard gun. I am 
ordering a special stock, too, but it is a trap 
stock, 14 inches long, 2 inches drop at butt, and 
1% at comb. That might be too straight for you, 
and your stock ought to be close to right, if you 
sight down close to the rib, and have a raised 
rib on the gun. I’d have the comb drop 1% 
inches though, instead of the 15% inches which 
will come on the gun. Your face should lhe 
thin, and you don’t want too much drop at 
cheek.—C. A. 


just 


Efficiency in Guns 

Editor:—Will a modified 16 gauge Browning 
shoot as hard and as far as a full choke of the 
same gauge? Will a full choke 16 gauge Brown- 
ing with a 26-inch barrel shoot as hard and as 
far as a 28-inch barrel? Will a 26-inch modified 
choke kill pheasants with a greater degree of 
regularity than a 28-inch full? 

How will the new 20 gauge Remington auto 
matic compare with the 16 gauge in efficiency? 

The writer wants a lightweight automatic for 
pheasant shooting. What make, double long range 
or Magnum 12 gauge, is the most reasonable 
in price and the farthest shooting for geese? 
What is the maximum killing range of this? Is 
there a super 10 gauge made, and if so is it 
better for goose shooting? 

What is the best, not too expensive, 
gun for trap shooting, and what load? Would 
you suggest a pump or a double, and what 
make? One that is not too heavy, what make? 

What make of load is the heaviest for a 16 
gauge Browning? 

Would a Cutts Compensator on a ladies’ trap 
gun lessen recoil and not impair efficiency? Also, 
for hunting on a 16 gauge Browning ?—Robert 


E. Bausch, N. 


ladies’ 


Answer:—A Browning 16 gauge in modified 
choke will shoot as hard and as far as a full 
choke, but the pattern will be less dense, and 
range is governed by density of pattern rather 
than by hard shooting or velocity. The difference 
in the 26 and 28-inch barrels will be slightly 
in favor of the 28-inch, but not enough so that 
you could detect the difference in shooting at 
ordinary game, pheasants, say. No, 28-inch 
should be a little the more effective, so far as 
the gun is concerned, but, unless you are 4 
pretty good shot, better work will be done with 
the modified choke. 

The Remington 20 
back of the Browning 16, when the latter is 
loaded with 1% ounces of shot. Some of. this 
difference, which amounts to no more than 2 or 
3 yards, should be made up by the lighter weight 
and faster handing of the 20. I am going to 
try out that Remington 20 myself anyhow, with 
the hope that it will do for all kinds of upland 
shooting. 

There are only two so-called long range shot- 
guns, Super Fox, now made by Savage Arms 
Company, and Long Range Smith. Which is the 
better would depend perhaps on the individual 
gun. Range of such a gun is about 65 yards. 
The 10 gauge is better for geese. Get a 10 bore 
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weighing about 11 pounds, 34-inch barrels, Ithaca 
or Parker. Standard load is 154 ounces of shot, 
Gun could be loaded with 2 ounces of big shot, 
perhaps, with clever hand loading. Range is 70 

rds, or, if gun and load work together per- 
fectly, 75 yards. 

The lady might be able to stand the recoil if 

compensated 12 bore, but gun would be heavy 
perhaps. The compensator will not be made for 
cther than 12 bore guns in a long time perhaps. 
of the compensated 12, if too heavy, 
a Stevens 16, raised matted rib, 
That is a good shooting gun 


Outside 
why not try 
weight 71%4 pounds? 


nd cheap.—C. A. 





No Handicap in Shooting the 16 


Editor: —There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment among the members of our gun clubs as to | 
the handicap a man would be under shooting 

16 gauge gun (for trap shooting) at 16 yards. 

Would there be a great difference between a 
be gauge, 28-inch barrel, and a 12 gauge, 32- 
inch barrel? 

I have shot both guns and can’t see where 
there is a great deal of difference.—Harry W. 
Heritage, Iowa. 


Some say the handicap would be one 
hundred, but I think if the 16 
hore were a good one, even in pattern, with 
the best ammunition, shooting 1% ounces of 
shet, there would be no handicap in shooting the 
16. When you went back of the 20-yard line the 
12 bore charge would begin to have an advantage. 
—C. A. 


Answer :— 
bird in the 


As to Bore and Length of Barrel 


Editor:—I am getting a Browning 16 gauge. 
hunt mostly rabbits and sometimes partridges. 
would like your advice about the bore and 
length of barrel to get. 

Is there much difference in the carry of a 26 
or 28-inch barrel ? 

I will have to have the stock shortened about 

of an inch, as I am about 5 feet, 4 inches 
tall, and have short arms.—P. Ruel, Vt. 
Answer:—Not much difference in the 28-inch 
nd 26. Latter is to be preferred for brush 
shooting. Have the gun bored improved cylin- 
der, which is close enough for your purpose. 
The stock of that Browning is pretty long. You 
get around that in a way by removing the butt 
plate and shooting without it. Cutting down the 
stock would be better though, I suspect, in the 
end.—C, A. 


I 
] 


16 or 12 Gauge 


I have in mind purchasing a Browning 16- 
gauge automatic this year, mainly for use in duck 
shooting. Since I am not a remarkable shot, I 
am wondering whether I should have the gun 
full choke. 

It might be possible that I would get an ex- 
tra barrel so that I might use the gun also for 
quail hunting. With an extra barrel, what two 
chokes would you recommend ? 

Do you recommend the 16 gauge automatic in 
place of the 12 gauge and would it be as satis- 

tory?—John T. Davis, II. 

Answer.—With an extra barrel on the Brown- 
ing 16 gauge automatic I’d have one barrel full 
choked and the other improved cylinder, both 
28 inches long. If but one barrel was purchased 
have it modified choke. 

For any man who had combined duck and up- 
land shooting ahead of him I’d recommend the 
16 gauge instead of the heavier 12. The 16 
gauge is about a pound and a half lighter, which 
makes a lot of difference when it comes to carry- 

a gun all day in shooting position.—C. JA. 


Cutting Down and Rechoking Will Affect 
Accuracy 
Editor:—Is it possible to have a 12 gauge, 32- 
h barrel, left full, right modified, cut down 
28 inches and rechoked the same as it now is? 
\ hat would be the approximate cost, if so?— 
G. E. MacGinitie, Calif. 
Answer:—It is hardly possible to have such a | 
fun cut down from 32 to 28-inch barrels and 


equipped with 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
LENSES 
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NEW LYMAN 438 FIELD tetescopic SIGHT 








That hankering for a telescopic sight 
is at last satisfied when you can buy a 
dependable three power scope for as 


little as $20. 
doors; 


Use it indoors or out- 
the Bausch and Lomb lenses 


give you fine illumination and a sharp, 


clear image of game or target. 
field of 23 feet at 100 yards. 


Covers 

Spring 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


oe 77? 
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plunger front mount. Closely adjust- 
able rear mount. Sliding tube. 
Mounts fit Winchester or Lyman 5 A 
bases. Scope adaptable to all makes 
of rifles. Furnished complete with two 
bases, four screws, 2 taps, | drill, front 
and rear mounts $20.00 f. o. b. factory. 
Write for free folder. 








The New *“*‘LONG RANGE’’ Double 
Capt. E. C. Crossman, gun editor, and expert who passed 
on small arms for the U.S. Army, tried to break a “LONG RANGE” 
12 ga. by a a loaded 20 ga. shell into each barrel then firing 
ls through each barrel. Knowing of expensive guns 

being blown up that way, he tied a long cord to the trigger, re- 
treated a safe distance and pulled. Each time the gun flew up, 
turned summersaults, and landed unharmed. Capt. Crossman Rs 


heavy 12 ga. she 


knows—“It’s a Durable Double” A catalogin natural colors. ¢ 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 

SPORTER RIFLE 
COMPLETE 










Lyman No. 






Cal. 
.30-06 
5-shot 
Magazine 














deer. 
sporting stock, 
$8 rear sight. 
on matted ramp with removable guard. 


$65 


At your Dealer or 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC, Manufacturer, 
2310 N. 16th St. 



















Greatest 
Value Ever Offered 








’ Used by Marksmen and 
big-game Hunters the world 
i over. Will bring down an elephant, 
lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 
Calibre .30-06. 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 
pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels 
Front sight gold or ivory bead, mounted 





Established 1897 














Phila., Pa. 








SHOOTER 


HOUSBANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practio- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out- 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and 

force. If your dealer 


happens not to have chk. 

them, order from us. 

Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 

three for $1 00; send 

order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S.C. 













MORE— 





Patented April 25, 1922 
than “‘just a Recoil Pad’’ THE D-W IS 
TINCT ADV: ANTAGE TO EVERY 
very user a booster’’ 


At your dealers or direct........... 
Literature upon request. 


A DIS- 
SHOOTER. 


$3.25 


D-W MANUFACTURING Co. 


360 Sixth St., E. Elyria, Ohio 








ZIP- ZIP. 

































rsBIASCUPE’ 


{AMERICAN MADE} 
Your enjoyment of hunting, hiking, fishing, 
motoring, camping, or bird study will be in- 
creased many times by the Biascope. Unex- 
celled for field sports. Makes distant objects 
6 times as big. Precise optical qualities . .. 
fine finish . . . leather case free. 


“PUCKESCOPE” #2 OO 


Made in the same finish and possessing the 
same optical qualities as the Biascope, this 
compact pocket telescope magnifies © times. 
Supplied with leather case. 

Either at you dealer’s or sent direct, postpaid, money 
back gu aranteed. Catal g free. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


865 HUDSON AVE. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















hoked to shoot as close at it does now. The 
tun would have to be heavily overbored in order 
do that. The choke at the muzzle is usually 
out .695, and the bore .730, a difference of 
1,000 inch. If you cut the barrels off, that 
ild leave the muzzle .730, and back of the 
hoke the barrels would have to be bored out 


0 about .760. That is overbored too much. beautiful art. fake Big Brodie from 
About the best that could be done would be to | Spare Time Selling ‘ and es 


irtly overbore the gun, and partly recess choke 
which would give you a pattern of about 

















We teach you At Home by | Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 





per cent of the charge.—C. A. 







‘“S"Mount Birds > 


Tan Furs and Make k 















Free Book—*: gall abet eee -Gceued book 
dermy. Send Today. yest be 


Northwestern School ofTaxidermy “Guana? 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 

Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
ock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

ir Rifles & Pis' . * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
-* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Revolvers for the .32 Long Cartridge 
By Ashley A. Haines 


HE man stepping into a hardware or 

gun store in the early 80s and asking 

for a box of .32 Smith & Wesson car- 
tridges would invariably be handed a box 
of cartridges which are now called .32 S. 
& W. Short, this to distinguish them from 
the .32 S. & W. Long, the latter brought 
out for the Model 1896 S. & W. revolver, 
the first revolver of this make with the 
side-swing cylinder. It is true that there 
were two other S. & W. .32 caliber car- 
tridges brought out after the middle ’80s, 
the .32 S.& W. Rifle and .32-44 Target and 
Gallery, but these became obsolete years 
ago, so we need consider but the .32 Short 
and Long here, and the Colt and S. & W. 
revolvers using them. Although brought 
out for the 1896 Smith & Wesson revolver, 
as mentioned before, and called .32 S. & 
W. Long, I have often thought it should 
have been called 32 S. & W. Special. 
Then we would have had .32, .38, and .44 
S. & W. Special cartridges, all made on 
similar lines. But call these three car- 
tridges what you will, they are, without 
doubt, the three best revolver cartridges 
yet produced. The shells are all straight, 
and last indefinitely for reloading, and, be- 
ing straight, they are better for the man 
who reloads than those with bottle necks, 
though the latter can, of course, be re- 
loaded satisfactorily, as many of us know 
from experience, but more or less trouble is 
at times encountered reloading them for 
revolvers, due to shells of this class being 
more easily deformed, or enlarged, so that, 
at times, one finds them somewhat difficult 
to extract, especially if six of such tight- 


fitting shells are to be extracted simul- 
taneously. But our .32 Long, .38 and .44 


Special, and I might include the .32 Short, 
38 S. & W. and .44 Russian and .45 Colt 
as well, give us no trouble whatever of the 
above nature; they are by all means the 
very best for reloading purposes for our 
revolvers. 

While Smith & Wesson brought out the 
32 S. & W. Long cartridge, my first ex- 
perience with it was in three Colt New Po- 
lice revolvers. All of these revolvers had 6- 
inch barrels, and with them I killed a great 
deal of small game, such as ruffed and blue 


jack rab- 


grouse, a good many sage hens, 
bits and woodchucks galore. A wood- 
chuck sitting straight up, facing the 


shooter, made a fine target and was easiest 
of all shots. If one struck a little higher 
or lower than intended, he killed his ’chuck, 
as the bullet would get him through the 
back, neck, or head. A good many such 
shots were made at 30, 40, and 50 yards, 
and even farther, but the majority were at 
shorter ranges. Blue grouse were usually 
killed at 20 yards or farther, but ruffed 
grouse were often shot at closer distances, 
especially in thick brush or when “bud- 
ding” in the lower bushes. But I can well 
remember shooting a good many with re- 
volvers and pistols well towards the tops 
of high cottonwoods; also blue grouse 
equally high, but such shots were the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 


OR several years after locating in Brit- 
ish Columbia, ruffed grouse were very 
plentiful in the valley. Standing and fallen 
timber, brush and more brush. That de- 


scribes it pretty well in a few words. And 
ruffed grouse everywhere. I killed them 
with everything in the gun line made but 
scatter guns—rifles, revolvers, pistols, and, 
later, with Colt .22 automatic pistols, but 
the one-hand arms I liked best for the pur- 
pose were the .32 Colt New Police and 
later the Smith & Wesson, using the same 
unbeatable cartridge. The latter arms I 
had in both 4% and 6-inch barrels; for 


strictly small game shooting, the 6-inch 
lengths were preferred. The 4%-inch in 


the S. & W. is the “all-around” length in 
this caliber, and the 4-inch in the Colt, 
though I never used the Colt in any but 
the 6-inch length. The shorter than 4 or 
414-inch barrels do not appeal to me at all. 

Colt’s do not state the accuracy to be ex- 
pected from their arms, using the .32 S. 
& W. Long cartridge, but it is a sure thing 
no one need fear it is less than any arm 
made for that ammunition. Smith & Wes- 
son give the accurate range of their .32 
Long at 75 yards, and groups at 50 yards 
from 2% to 3 inches. I presume these 
groups represent machine rest ones. I 
never tested out either make of revolver in 
this size from rest, but, before my eyes 
failed, I did try out the S. & W. Perfected 
6-inch .38 caliber revolver and 8-inch Mod- 
el 1891 pistol at 50 yards for same car- 
tridge, quite thoroughly. With these arms 
I got a good many groups of five and six 
shots under 3 inches, several being as small 
as 24%4 inches. Even the people at the fac- 
tory, at that time, were surprised at such 
small groups for that cartridge, writing 
me they had thought so little of its ac- 
curacy they had been content to test only 


up to 20 yards. But since then, so much 
has appeared in the magazines con- 
#7 #2 
No.1. Twelve shots offhand by author, six at 10 and six at 15 yards. 
bore cartridges. The “off” shot was at 15 yards. 
barrel. 


Was used for all shooting with the .32 mentioned in article. 


cerning accuracy of this cartridge at 
50 yards that few are now surprised 
at the small groups which can _ be 
made with it. And, remember, this .38 
cartridge is used in very light arms. Now 
it’s my opinion, the .32 S. & W. Long in 
either S. & W. or Colt revolvers will show 
accuracy at least equal to the .38 and at 
any range. But the makers give its ac- 
curate range as 75 yards. Just what that 
might mean, I do not know, but my opinion 
is that they could have made it 100 or 
more. Also I believe the two makes of 
revolvers using the .32 Long cartridge, 6- 
inch barrels, and adjustable sights, would 
keep the turkey target at 300 yards pretty 
busy dodging to miss all the bullets an ex- 
pert shot might fire at it. I can never hope 
to prove this, since my eyes have failed as 
they have, but I sincerely believe there 
are shooters who can, occasionally, at least, 


duplicate the Louisville, Ky., revolver 
shooters’ feat by landing on the turke, 
target one shot in four or five. At a dis- 


tance approximating 75 yards, I have seen 
six shots so closely grouped with the 41%4- 
inch S. & W. (.32 Long, of course) that 
a circle 5 inches in diameter would just 
about hold all six shots. And at 100 yards 
(this with the 6-inch Colt N. P.), twelve 
shots were so closely grouped a 10-inch 
circle would hold them all. This shooting, 
all offhand. And when we remember that 
the possible has been made on the Standard 
American 50-yard revolver target with the 
44-inch S. & W., we need not worry for 
a minute about its accuracy, but, if we 
have a liking for either make of arm this 
cartridge is used in, why just decide which 
make and length you prefer, and cinch one 
at once. My preference would always be 
the 6-inch length, though the arm I shall 
now write about has the 4%4-inch barrel and 
is the Regulation Police Model. I have 
shot this model, the target one, by the 
way, with the 6-inch barrel, but all others 
I have used were the round butt models 
(1903), the 44-inch length, regular round 
butt grips; the 6-inch ones with the target 
grips. But the Regulation Police square 
grips suit me better—in fact, I know of 
no small caliber revolver with a grip that 
fits my hand better. I could not design 


#3 #4 
Remington Klean: 


Revolver Regulation Police, 4144-inch 
The six shots 


at 10 yards nearly covered by a quarter 


No. 2. Twelve shots only by author with U. S. .3 
Regulation Police S. & W. Previous to firing these twelve shots, 


offhand at 10 yards. 


2S. & W. short, smokeless cartridges, 


the author had a very poor opinion of the .32 short when fired in a revolver chambered 


for the long cartridge. 


Last six shots nearly covered by quarter 


No. 3, top. Six shots by Howard L. Haines with .44S. A. Colt for S. & W. Special cart~ 


ridge. 
No. 3, bottom. Six shots with .32 S. ® W 
Ideal bullet No. 313226. 


(Editorial Note:—Through anerror the above illustrations for Mr. 


Ideal bullet No. 429383, powder —< 4.1 grs. Bull’s-eye. 


Powder, 
No. 4. Six shots by author at 10 yards. B. & 
100 grains, 2.7 grains du Pont Pistol powder No. 5. S. & W. Regulation Police. 


5 grains du Pont No. 8:0. 


Ten yards, offhand 
Regulation Police by author at 10 yards 
Offhand 

(Davenport) bullet 313100, weight bullet 
Offhand. 


Haines’ artich. 


were printed in the April issue with the article “The Super .38 Colt and Super Am 


munition,” by Maj. W. D Frazer.) 
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one, crank as I am, differing from it in 
any way, to suit me as well. 


] "pre several years after my eyes failed, 
there were many months at a stretch I 
w ould not fire a shot from a one-hand arm. 
Why? Couldn’t see sights well enough to 
land on a flock of hobbled balloons. Never 
have been fitted properly with shooting 
glasses, so it was either shoot and miss or 
not shoot at all. Then I think it was my 
friend, the late W. S. Davenport, who 
suggested my trying the orthoptic. This, I 
believe, is English for what we usually call 
plain peep. I rigged up a crude rig of this 
kind, arranged to slip one end between hat 
band and forehead, the peep, when in 
proper position, coming just in front of the 
shootiiee eye. Using this, life was worth 
while again, as in best of lights I could 
often see sights and target quite plainly, 
though far too often the rear sight could 
not be at all plainly seen, and the front one 
would persist in showing double. Also, at 
times, when just putting the last quarter 
ounce pressure on trigger, front sight 
would fade away entirely. If I pulled then, 
I almost invariably got an off shot. But 
if I lowered hand and rested my eyes a few 
seconds, and then shot, I would often see 
quite plainly again. I mention all this as I 
am sure some may have my trouble. If so, 
and you simply can not be properly fitted 
with glasses, try the orthoptic (I call mine 
my “third eye”), and get a little fun out 
of the shooting game, though, take it from 
me, you need not expect to equal by any 
means your average work of years ago 
when your eyes were perfect. 

Another thing I have discovered is this: 
While I sincerely wish I could do better 
work with the revolver than I can, I found 
I could make closer groups on a big target 
than on a small one. Then, wishing to do 
shooting on practical lines, much as one 
would have to do shooting ruffed grouse, as 
an example, I adopted such a target for the 
work I shall report. It will be noted most, 
though not all, of my shooting was at the 
short range of 10 yards. At longer dis- 
tances the coarse Patridge sights in my 
hands did not work out well. In fact, at 10 
vards I believe finer sights, such as I have 
used for years, would have shown consid- 
erably better average results. The re- 
volver used was a new 4%-inch Regula- 
tion Police S. & W., which I had shot but 
a few times before making tests to be re- 
ported. While I very much prefer the 6- 
inch length as the ideal grouse gun, I know, 
and know well, a great many believe the 
shorter barrels almost useless for game 
shooting, so have had in mind the task of 
showing such doubting Thomases that even 
a blind man, given a third eye, could, at 
10 to 20 yards, now and then provide meat 
for the frying pan, though he had nothing 
better than a short-barreled 32 S. & W. 
Long revolver. Whether the 414 or 6-inch 
length matters not, there are many, many 
times a hunter will find such an arm well 
worth considering, and, while I long ago 
left the bigger revolvers at home when 
after big game, I have often found use for 
the smaller revolver, preferably one for 
the .32 S. & W. Long cartridge, and I 
would not consider a man at all foolish if 
he was a good revolver shot if found carry- 
ing such an arm at all times when in the 
timbered sections, where small game was 
plentiful. I should not expect to see him 
shooting small game when actually on the 
game trail, but I do know there are many, 
many times the good revolver shot would 
need such an arm, and one using this car- 
tridge I strongly recommend. 


ee shooting to be mentioned was strictly 
offhand, usually six shots before lower- 
ing hand. I fired a total of 244 shots, and, 


to best of my judgment, 222 
have proved fatal had they been fired a 

live grouse. Six of these were at 12 ond 
twelve at 15 yards, and twelve at 20 yards, 
all others at 10 yards. Remington Klean- 
bore, U. S. Long and Short, and Dominion 
factory cartridges and shells, reloaded with 
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regulation charges of E. C. du Pont No. | 
80, No. 5 Pistol powder, and Bull’s-eye 


were used. Two bullets, Ideal regular 98- 
grain and the B. & M. No. 313100 flat point 
bullet of Mr. Davenport’s design, were 
used. It would be decidedly foolish for me 
to claim any superiority for one load over 
the others. With better eyes, maybe, it 
would be different. Some of the best 
groups are shown herewith. By cutting 
out one off shot, several five-shot groups 
could be shown which a quarter would 
nearly cover, and others nearly as good. 
Five of one six-shot group at 15 yards can 
be almost covered with a quarter, while 
five of one 20-yard group would have been 
fatal, but in one 20-yard, six-shot group, 
three missed target, the other three landing 
in center, a dime touching all three. 

In the reloads I had a good many bad 
hangfires, due to primers being an old lot. 
Targets shown made with reloads were 
with shells loaded with good primers. The 
hangfire targets, however, were not thrown 
out, but figure in with the total of 244 
shots fired. 

Just a word now about a .44 Colt single 
action, 7'4-inch barrel revolver, using the 
44S. & W. Special cartridge, which has 
just come to me with the .32 Regulation 
Police I have been writing about, both be- 
ing very greatly appreciated presents from 
Mrs. Davenport, who wanted me to have 
them after her husband’s death. But first 
permit me to say that Mr. Davenport was, 
—well, I hardly know how to express my- 
self properly, but maybe the best I can do 
will be to say man never had a better 
friend than he was to me. Few were the 
weeks after the doctors laid me off I did 
not receive from two to four kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and encouraging letters from him, 
his last to me written but two days before 
his death. The two revolvers mentioned, 
he purchased on my advice, but little did 
either of us then think they would come 
to me as they have. Do I prize those arms? 
Far more than any others of their kind I 
ever owned, simply because they belonged 
to such a friend as Mr. Davenport was to 
me. I have shot this new Colt but very 
little, but that it will shoot with the very 
best we all know who have shot Colt re- 
volvers as much as some of us have. The 
trigger pull is somewhat too hard, and has 
a very disagreeable, draggy pull which I 
have not had time to alter, but, even as it 
was, Howard, my oldest son, and I have 
made a few pretty good six-shot groups 
with it at 10 yards, Howard’s, as a rule, 
being somewhat better than mine. 
his six-shot groups is nearly but not quite 
covered with a half dollar. 


HE bullet for the .32 S. & W. Long 
+ Mr. Davenport designed has a very flat 
point, weighs 100 grains, and was designed 
by him to cut a full size hole in the paper 


target (and this it does perfectly—in fact, | 


at first glance one might take those holes 
for .38s) and to give maximum shock and 
tearing, smashing effect when used on 
things animate. I believe it will do all he 


expected it would do, but am of the opin- | 


ion it should be cast .315 instead of .313, 
for, though it has a good crimping groove, 
the bullet is a trifle too small to fit snugly 
even in new, unfired, factory shells, and 
very loose in shells expanded by firing. 
As a consequence, bullets sometimes jar 
loose when firing, and at times these block 
the cylinder. 


3ut one of my small groups | 


One of | 
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ESTABLISH YOUR OWN 








Invaluable to ‘‘Ambitious’* Opportunity Seekers, Pitch- 
men, Demonstrators, Concession Managers, Agents, Mail 
Orcer Houses, Beauty Parlors, Novelty Toy or Gar 
Shoppes, Local or General Merchants. Premium Use 
Etc The Kevised 6x9-inch, 98-page, 1930 Edition of 
The Mail Trade Directory, Telling ‘‘U’’ Where To Buy 
600,000 ‘“‘Different’’ Articles, both ‘‘Domestic and 
Foreign,’’ from Manufacturers, Jobbers, Importers. Great 
many as Prizes, Gifts, Premiums, Dollar-Day Bargain 
Sales Offers, including Mailing Tubes, Boxes, Cans, 
Bottles, ete. ‘‘Reliable’’ Toilet, Beauty Preparations, 
Food, Medical, Soap Products, Put Up Under ur 
‘Private Brand and Name,’’ in small or large lots 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Trade Imprinted (Your *’ 1 
Name” Printed On) Circulars, Catalogs of Books, Noev- 
elties, Jewelry, Radio Supplies, Magie Goods, House- 
hold Utensils, ete. ‘Where and How’’ To Advertise, 
Writers of Sales Letters and Descriptive Literature, 
‘Reliable’? Firms Who Furnish ‘Special’ Mailing Lists 
of Buyers, also Mailing and Addressing Concerns in 
“All” Parts of the U. S. A., Canada; Postal Rules 
Regulations, ete. “‘Complete’’ ‘‘Reliable’’ Buyer 
**Business Opportunity” Guide at Your ‘Immediate 
Command’ ‘‘Guarantetd’’ as Represented. ‘‘Positive.’’ 
Only $1.00, Postpaid. 
MITCHELL & CO. 

1122 Park Ave., Williamsport, Pa. 
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- Ii 7 Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
Rciantetiediana, Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


35¢ Sent direct if your 


dealer cannot supply. 


Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 


Dept. O. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Oil il Re finers for nearly a century. 
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DAYLUX 
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wn PRISM 
a2 BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 


J. Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 







$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 
8 power, 10 oz., 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 


\ ROBIN HOOD) 


Would have liked our new catalog “‘L’’ \ 
—send 4c for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS | 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 
Boomerangs, 22-inch beautiful bent $1. 75 | 

ash, with instructions ..... 
L. E. STEMMLER CO, ( Est. 1912) Qceens Village N.Y. 


RAISE RABBITS 


for meat and fur--a great money mak- 
ing plan for your spare time. Send for 
free illustrated folder of all standard 
breeds and our reasonable prices on 
both our exhibition strain and breeding 
stock. Health certificate with every 
rabbit. Proper housing plans feeding 
formulas and breeding instructions 
furnished. 


PLATTE VALLEY FUR FARMS, Inc. 
Box H-6 Columbus, Nebr. 


JOSTAM PADS WIN 1927, 1928 AND 1929 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mose Newman, Win- 
ner of the 1929G.A. 
H. No Kick Coming. 
Get yours today 

Avoid substitutio ns. 
Anti , } 
Hy Gun = 00. Jo 
Ply Spon Rubber 
$2.00. As “for Cata- 
logue. 
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JosTAm h Mra. co. 252 Broadway, Chicago, til. 
Western Rep. M Meionald & Linforth, San Fraprisce o Calif. 
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(I believe it is slightly smaller than any 
other) was made with this bullet and du 
Pont No. 5 Pistol powder. But right here, 


permit me to say, the little gun I shot, if 
held right, will make for smaller groups 
than my groups averaged. 


Outdoor Life 


The Big Rifles of the Old Days 


By A. D. Temple 


HE great majority otf the present- 

day big game hunters have but a 

very hazy knowledge of the more 
powerful rifles used by their predecessors 
of the ‘70s, ’80s, and middle 90s. As a 
relic, but still a worshiper of the grooved 
barrel, I can call to mind the rifles of 
those days that were considered by hunt- 
and also sportsmen, the most ef- 
for large and dangerous game. 
Their calibers varied from .50 and .45 
to .40, and in the early ’80s most of 
them were single shot, center fire. The 
Sharp's buffalo gun stood at the head 
of the list among those who knew, as a 
heavy, long range game killer. The 
heaviest was a .50 caliber, using a center 
fire shell loaded with 100 grains of pow- 
der and a Spitzer-shaped ball of pure lead, 
weighing about twelve to the pound. 
The rifle weighed from 16 to 18 pounds, 
with about a 30-inch barrel. It was on 


ers, 
fective 


record that one buffalo hunter killed 
119 buffaloes from one stand with this 
gun in one day. Joe Summey, on a 


prospecting trip in South Africa at the 
time of the outbreak of the Zulu war, 
shot a springbuck at a range of 1 mile 
with the same kind of rifle, to the sur- 
prise of two English sportsmen who se- 
lected the range and had a low opinion 


of the Yankee rifle until they saw the 
antelope fall. Of course, he shot at the 
whole herd. A curious thing happened 


to an acquaintance of mine when he shot 
a deer with a similar cartridge, with a 
rifle made by Carlos Gove of Denver. 
The animal fell at the crack of the rifle. 
When he went to it, it was stone-dead, 
and the bullet had only cut off a front 
hoof at the ankle joint. The only possible 
explanation was that it had died from 
nerve shock. 

As the buffaloes were gradually ex- 
terminated, these arms of extreme weight 
were laid aside and lighter artillery was 
used, some of .50 caliber but more of 
.45 or .40, and of 9 to 11 pounds weight: 
Sharps, Remingtons, Marlin’s Improved 
Ballards, and the single shot Government 
Springfields of .50 and .45 caliber, known 
to hunters of the plains as “Long Toms.” 


These guns had a target range of 1,000 
yards and were effective on deer and 
larger game at 200 yards in the hands of 


a good judge of distance, but had a high 
trajectory that caused many misses in 
inexperienced hands. 

There came a demand for more power- 
ful repeating rifles than the 73 Model 
Winchester and the rim fire Spencer re- 
peating carbine of .50 caliber. The .45- 
75 1876 Model Winchester was put on 
the market, but its breech mechanism, 
similar to the 73 Model, was too weak 
for its load of a 350-grain bullet driven 
by 75 grains of rifle powder, and it was 
retired, to be replaced by the  .45-60 
Model, which was safer for the user 
but less powerful. The Hotchkiss .45-70 
repeating rifle, using the single shot 
Springfield rifle ammunition, was next 
manufactured by the Winchester Com- 
pany, and was very popular with western 
hunters, prospectors, and Indian fight- 
ers, until the 86 Model Winchester was 
introduced to sportsmen. 

These arms were made in a variety 
of calibers to suit all kinds of game, 
the largest being a so-called .50-450-110, 
good tor Alaskan bear or buffalo. The 


.45-90, .45-70, and .40-82 were, however, 


the guns in most general use. The .40- 
82 was a very good deer gun. A friend 
of mine, Billy Brown, prospector and 


miner, picked one up in a pawnshop and 
had killed 200 deer with it when he 
showed it to me, still in excellent shape. 
The same rifles were used by Peary in 
his Arctic explorations in shooting wal- 
rus, polar bear, and musk ox. My own 
experience was only with the .45-70, and 
it was an excellent arm in every way, 
whether built by the Winchester or the 
Marlin Company, the only difference be- 
ing that the Marlin ejected at the side. 


| ptielahenigdicnaninrgit tate sigh if my 


memory serves, with the adoption of 
the Krag Jorgensen rifle of .30-40 caliber, 
} many 


Government, small 


by the U. 8S. 





A. D. Temple; photo taken at Piedras 
Negras. Mexico, 1918 

bore, high power rifles came into use, the 
30-30 of Winchester and Marlin Models 
being probably the most popular and 
widely used, being afterwards followed 
by numbers of other models from other 
arms companies. As the .30-40 became 
popular as a sporting arm, Winchester 
brought out the 1895 Model adapted to 
this cartridge, and several others. 

About the time that “high speed” en- 
thusiasts began to talk of 3,500 and 4,- 
000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity, I became 
the owner of the Model 95 Winchester, 
shooting the .06 Springfield cartridge. It 
was, and is, “a peach of a rifle,” with a 
20-inch Special Harry Pope barrel, and 
side mount telescope sights. Being strictly 
a hunter and more or less of a “Hill 
Billy,” I looked cock-eyed at the ugly 
shotgun butt stock, which hurt my artistic 
sense and is a handicap in offhand shoot- 
ing with a rifle at game that won't stand 
while all the modern doo-dads in use by 
up-to-date sportsmen (sling straps, range 
finders, recoil pads, etc.) are put into 
action. So I exchanged with a friend 
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for a rifle butt stock with a deep Ken- 
tucky heel plate, and was happy. After 
testing a few of those awfully expensive 
shells at a target to find the trajectory 
was lower than my wildest dream with 
a black powder gun, I went hunting 
where the game had not yet been driven 
off or killed by automobile sportsmen, 
The first shot was a coyote at about 75 
yards. He keeled over without a kick, 
Then a small bunch of antelope showed 
up, headed by an old buck that I had 
known by sight for several years, and 
he knew the roar of my .45-70. I tried 
to get within 200 yards, but he was onto 
me, and ran till far out of range. Two 
of the bunch stood looking back at an 
estimated 400 yards, and I risked a shot 
with a soft point bullet, holding high 
over the withers of the nearest one. 
I saw it fall, then get up and follow 
the band, but it didn’t get a mile before 
it was overtaken and killed. I shot a 
jack rabbit at 40 yards the next shot, 
and missed one at 20 yards a little later, 
Then went home with antelope steak 
for supper, a mangy coyote and uneat- 
able jack rabbit, as the result of four 
shots at varying distances without ad- 
justing the sights. A few days after, a 
deer was shot running, with the load, 
at about 80 yards. It was brushy coun- 
try, and the deer ran a hundred yards 
before falling, although the bullet en- 
tered the right flank, passing out through 
the left shoulder. It showed but little 
blood, which made the job of tracking 
over hard, sun-baked ground a problem 
for a practiced hunter. 


HE rifle was built to order, especially 
for antelope and mountain sheep on 
the plains and mountains of the state of 
Coahuila. When automobiles, the curse 
of game conservation, had killed or driv- 
en off the antelope by running them 
down in Ford flivvers and shooting them 
with buckshot from double-barreled shot- 
guns, I put the rifle up and have fired 
but few shots from it since, keeping it 
clean and well-oiled, just to look at, or 
sell to some rich sportsman. The sheep 
range is over 200 miles from here in 
the Sierra Mojada, where I have no 
means of going, and, for hunting deer in 
the timbered islands of the plains coun- 
try, my old single shot .40-82 is a far 
better gun than the .06 repeater that I 
have, for the range is seldom over 150 
vards and the big hole made by the 
large caliber with its heavy bullet gives 
a more paralyzing blow than the small 
bore, high velocity bullet. At least that 
is my experience. 
The man behind the gun is of far more 
importance than the gun, and, in my 
opinion, not one rifleman in fifty is able 


to do half-way justice to these high 
power, long range weapons. Consequent- 
ly, most users of them are “over- 


gunned,” if you catch my meaning, and 
would bag more game and lose fewer 
wounded ones if they would use shorter 
range rifles and learn how to hunt. 

I still remember sadly my old .44-77 
rifle of long ago, with its 10-pound 
weight, double set triggers, 30-inch bar- 
rel, molds for long and round balls, its 
graceful Kentucky heel plate, its bone 
foresight and bar back sight, its accu- 
racy at 35 yards, where it would put all 
the balls in the size of a two-bit piece. 
And its killing range when sighted for 
75 yards, point-blank, was about eight 
times as far as I could hold with decent 
steadiness. 

Well, all this is high treason, I reckon, 
but, if so, make the most of it, all ad- 
mirers of the modern high speed, low 
trajectory rifles. They have great advan- 
tages I acknowledge, but also grave defects. 
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Rides the .30-06 


SDITOR Outdoor Life:—I was just 
reading the letter of Allyn H. Ted- 
mon on the small bore rifle, which appears 
in the February issue. I, for one, wish to 
congratulate the writer on the stand he 
takes against the .30-06 rifle and other 
large bore guns, articles concerning which 
appear in each issue. Why not give us 
some dope on rifles and guns that we can 
all profit by? I think that you will find 
about 90 per cent of the readers of this 
splendid magazine never get a shot at any- 
thing much larger than a rabbit, or 
hawk, and then at ranges not to exceed 
100 yards. This 90 per cent must do all 
their shooting in farming districts, and it 
would be outrageous to arm the average 
hunter with a modern, high-powered rifle 
of .30-06 caliber and turn him loose in 
such districts. These men love rifle shoot- 
ing just as well as the man who can af- 
ford to lay off for two or three months 
and spend a thousand or more dollars to 
take a trip for big game, and probably 
fires his rifle a dozen times on his trip. I 
am not jealous of these lucky fellows. Luck 
to them. We all love to read of their won- 
derful trips, and to most of us reading 
their accounts will be as close to the wilder- 
ness as we will ever get. 

So I say once more, let’s come down to 
earth and have some of the space in your 
gun and rifle departments devoted to the 
size and caliber of rifles that we all can 
enjoy. I think that the large bore man 
will find lots of enjoyment and knowledge 
himself if he will practice with the lowly, 
small bore, low-powered rifle, and stay 
within its range of power. 

There is hardly a place in the Union that 
a man can not take along a .22 or .25 
caliber rifle on short jaunts and derive a 
world of pleasure, just shooting at targets 
and vermin, but he surely would be out of 
luck with his big .30-06. 

Mo. R. V. KENNEDY. 


NewAé&A Goods 


Remington Model 30-S Express Bolt Action Rifle 
HIS rifle has just been brought out by the 
Remington Arms Company in answer to an 

nsistent demand from sportsmen who were also 

ained riflemen for a high class, bolt action, 





orporate all those features which make for 
the greatest efficiency. It is the first machine- 
made rifle of this type to be placed on the 
irket, all other modern, high grade, bolt action 
les having heretofore been made by hand. It 
made in .30-06 and .25 Remington calibers. 


It differs from the older Model 30 rifle in the 
following particulars. The stock is a modern pis- 
| grip stock of correct style, shape, and dimen- 
ons for hard and steady holding in any posi- 
n, and for quick catching of aim. It is suit- 
le for either iron sights or telescope. Length of 
tock 135 inches, drop from line of 100-yard 
ht 1% inches at comb, and 2% inches at heel. 
he checked steél shotgun butt plate is of cor- 
ect shape and has the proper length of 5% 
The trigger has the proper double bolt 
tion pull without any creep. The sights are 
yman No. 48 rear and gold bead front. The 
tock has properly placed eyes for the quick de- 
hable sling swivels. The .30-06 barrel is 24 
ches long and heavier than the old barrel, so 
to give better accuracy, the rifle weighing 
hout 8 pounds. The .25 Remington barrel is 22 
ches long and slightly lighter, the rifle weigh- 
g abot 7%4 pounds. Both calibers give splen- 
d accuracy. 


f 


ches, 


In my opinion, this is a splendid rifle. In 
the past, I have recommended the old Reming- 
ton Model 30 rifle only when it was remodeled, 
© sentially as this new Model 30-S rifle is now 
made. Sportsmen can now get this rifle correct 

all details without the delay and expense of 
having it remodeled and restocked on special 
order.—T. W. 
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hitle&Pistol Queries 
d by 


answere 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Drawing a Revolver from the Hip 
Editor:—Can you tell me the way the quickest 
draw is done with a revolver from the hip? 
Have heard of several different ways but would 
like to know the speediest method.—A. G. Jewett, 
Me. 
’ Answer:—I am not familiar with the exact 
details of the operation as practiced by other re- 
volver shots, but I practiced the quick draw for 
a number of years, and the following is the 
method I evolved for myself, and the way in 
which I seemed to get the best combination of 
speed with fair accuracy. 

The holster should be of the western or Mexi- 
can type, without flap, and it should be cut 
away so that the finger can reach under the 
trigger, even when the revolver is completely 
down in the holster. Likewise the front edge of 
the holster should be cut with a notch so that 
the thumb can rest on the spur of the hammer. 
The belt loop should be so cut that the barrel, 
instead of extending straight downward, slopes 
just a little to the rear, and so that the handle 
flares outward, away from the side a little. The 
holster should be made of very heavy, rathe: 
hard leather, almost sole leather, so that the re 
volver will be a snug fit in it when fully down, 
but when raised slightly the revolver should 
come loose in the holster all over. The belt 
should be loose, so the revolver will hang very 
low down on the hip, and the muzzle of the 
holster should be tied down tightly to the thigh 
with a thong. It is essential that the holster 
be exactly the same place on the hip at all times, 
so when the hand is flashed down to it the 
fingers and hand will strike exactly right, fore 
finger under the trigger, thumb on the spur of 
the hammer, and other three fingers under the 
grip of the handle. 

Practice flashing the hand down this way so 
that invariably the hand strikes just exactly right, 
and the fingers fasten on to the revolver like 
a flash. This is the first point in a quick draw. 

Second point: When the hand has grasped 
the revolver, pull it straight up and out of the 
holster, with the three fingers only, and, as soo: 
as the muzzle has cleared the holster, immediately 
raise the barrel level until. it points as nearly as 
possible straight at the antagonist or target, at 
the same time cocking the hammer with the 
thumb as the barrel comes up. Do not use the 
double action, as it leads to inaccuracy by pulling 
off, or to premature discharges without any aim 
or direction. When the thumb completes the 
cocking, it should slide over to the left side of 
the frame as in the regular firing position. Now 
if the antagonist is very close or time is very 
pressing, one may have to fire from the hip, and, 
if so, this is the time to do it. Generally speak 
ing, however, one can not be sure of hitting a 
man at further than 10 feet or. so in shooting 
from. the hip. 

Third point: The revolver having been drawn 
and the barrel being just above the holster, 
barrel pointed to the front and as nearly as pos 
sible straight towards the shoulder, shove 
raise—the revolver straight towards the 
of the body of the antagonist or center of target. 
Shove the revolver and barrel forward just as one 
would lunge or shove with a foil or rapier in 
fencing, or as one would point the finger, and 
fire just as the arm gets fully extended. To as 
sure accuracy, the revolver should be gripped so 
that the barrel points just as the finger would 
point, and the best revolvers are those which 
permit of such a grip—the Colt’s Frontier Model, 
the Colt Officers’ Model, or, best of all, the .45 
Colt Army Automatic. This shoving to a point 
like a rapier or finger seems to give the very 
best accuracy in extremely quick, unaimed fire. 
It is well to practice this kind of fire, and firing 
from the hip also, on the shore of a body of 
water at something floating on the surface, then 
one can see each time instantly where his bullet 
strikes, and can correct his tendency to shoot 
off in some direction accordingly. 

It is absolutely essential that one practice a 
long time with an empty revolver before at- 
tempting actual shooting. Try first for accuracy 
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ZEISS 
BINOCULARS 


F you have never looked 

through a modern Carl Zeiss 
Binocular, you have no idea 
what important advantages this 
fine glass offers over the 
average binocular. 

The field of view is much larger, 
due to the exclusive Zeiss 
patented eye-pieces. This is a 
real advantage in quickly locat- 
ing distant objects, and in fol- 
lowing game on the run, birds 
in flight, etc. 

The view is decidedly more 
brilliant—thanks to the extreme 
transparency of the glass used 
by Zeiss and the scientifically 
correct design of the prisms. 
This greater luminosity is 
extremely helpful in twilight 
when distant objects fade into 
the landscape. 

The definition is sharper—clear 
up to the very edge of the field 
of view. Objects stand out in 
bold relief. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
Carl Zeiss Binoculars. 

Write for catalog 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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FOR HOME PROTECTION 
BRAND <4 
NEW 


German Luger 
Automatics 


4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL? 


.30 Caliber or 9 mm. 

9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel... 
New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal. 0.950 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal.____.. a 

New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 


Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6-inch barrel 27.50 


New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre] 21.00 
New H. & R. 4108S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
5 or 6%-inch barrel .... 36.75 
All flodels and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 





a a ee Be: | en EET 25.00 
Colt’s.32 Automatic................ Bee 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20, Army Special... 19.00 
S. & W. .32- 20 Military and Police,.. 17.00 


Colt’s .38 auto —*" model............ 
Colt’s .25 auto.... - pit etseces 
ee pee SL 2 SRE ene ae cee 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle... pao 
New Luger Stocks.......................-. 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. ____.. 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 
WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 
Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


BRIDGE the STANCE 


ee 
~ runpy, compact 8-power Prism 
Binocular — light- weight, yet 
extremely durable. Large oculars, 
unusual luminosity, — ideal under 
conditions of haze and mist. _ Uni- 
versal and individual focusing — 
adjustable for width between eyes. 
Fine leather case with neck and 
carrying straps. Ordinarily $35.00, 
OUR sate yt? wy PRICE 


OPTREX 5 
Secure this un lled glass today. 
BINOCULARS Send $1.00 de leposit—pay balance to 


8x $16 50 postman. it does not exceed 
— our anticipations, you may return 
PREPAID i within 10 days. Dept. O. L. 


HERBERT&s HUESGEN @ 
18 EAST 42" ST. NEW YORK 


Piles Treated ~ 
Without Surgery 




































Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,’” fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs. 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years Over 19.000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
lite rature sent in plein n wrapper free and postpaid.—Adv. 


Sportsmen’s—Engineers’ Compass 
Day or Night 











Radiolite, floating dial; locks automatically 
when case is closed Scientifically correct 
sighting arrangement—a_ perfect instrument ff 
worth many times price asked.........00000--.0$3-90 
Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags; Bin- 

oculars, Tents, Guns and com- 

plete outfits for Hunting, Tour- 

ing “ss Engineers, ete. 

Write for FREE Catalog. 


De ines inquiries invited, 
FIALA OUTFITS, 47 Warren St., ve York 


Cal. .30-. -40 
Six-Shot 





O a CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work- 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
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saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


1627, F-6 North sou Street 
” Phii ladeiphia, Pa. da 


posit required on all 
orders, 


W. STOKES KIRK 


| of every 
| fumbling before you try to 
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| you can perform 
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absolute freedom from 


detail and an 
speed up. Perhaps 
you ought to practice slowly for accuracy of 
setail three or four times a day for a month 
vefore you try to speed up at all. Then prac- 
month for speed plus accuracy, 
out do not ever speed up beyond the point where 
every motion and detail per- 
After these two months’ practice with an 
empty revolver, it is perhaps safe to load the 
weapon, and get down to the shore of a lake 
or river where it is safe to shoot without bullets 
going astray, and start shooting for speed, plus 
fair accuracy. Do not expect, however, in this 
kind of quick draw and unaimed shooting to do 
more than be sure of hitting the body of a man 
at 10 to 15 yards. That is about the limit of 
accurate range without the aid of the sights and 
correct trigger squeeze. 

Do not expect to become good at this quick 
draw and shoot in a short time, and do not start 
work with a loaded gun too soon. To be really 
good at it you have to practice until it becomes 
nature. 


tectly. 


second 


The Nomenclature of American Rifles and 
Cartridges 


Editor:—Can you me the information 
asked for below? 

1. What determines the caliber of a rifle? 
That is, is the caliber of a gun designated by 
the diameter across the lands, or across the 
groove? 

2 By what system 
American arms calibered? 


3. What is the meaning 


give 


of mensuration are 


of the second nu- 


meral in some calibers and makes of rifles? For 
example, what does the 20 stand for in a caliber 
.25-20, the 35 in a .25-35, etc.? 

4. Wherein does the .25-35 Winchester car- 
tridge differ from the .250-3000 Savage car- 
tridge? 

5. Can you tell me whether the Browning 
Arms Company ever put out a 20 gauge auto- 
matic shotgun, or if not do they contemplate 
the manufacture of such a gauge in the near 


future? 

6. Are the Browning automatic shotguns, as 
sold in the United States, manufactured in the 
United States, or are they manufactured in 
Belgium, and assembled in the United States? 

7. Can you furnish me the Browning Com- 
pany’s address?—Craig H. Rogers, Tex. 


Answer:—For a thorough understanding of the 
nomenclature of American rifles and rifle car- 
tridges it is absolutely necessary for one to ob- 
tain the catalogs of all the rifle and cartridge 
manufacturers and to study them. These will be 
sent on request if 4 cents in postage are inclosed. 
Also one should obtain a copy of the ‘‘Ideal Hand- 
book,” which can be had from the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., for 50 
cents, 

The caliber of a rifle, 
is usually the bore diameter, designated in hun- 
dredths or thousandths of an inch. That is, it is 
the diameter from the top of one land to the top 
of the opposite land. Thus the various .30 caliber 
rifles are bored and reamed smooth to .300 inch 
in inside diameter, and are then rifled .004 inch 
deep, making the groove diameter .308 inch, and 
the bore diameter .300 inch, or .30 caliber. This 
is not invariably true. For example, almost all 
.38 caliber pistols and revolvers are really .35 
caliber, and the .38-40 rifle is really .40 caliber. 

In black powder days cartridges were usually 
designated by two or three numbers, each sepa- 
rated by a dash, the first number being the caliber, 
the second the number of grains of black powder 
used, and the third the weight of the bullet in 
grains. For example, .45-70-500, meaning .45 
caliber, 70 grains of black powder, and 500-grain 
bullet. When smokeless powder, high powered 
cartridges first appeared, the compafiies started 
to follow this same plan, and thus we find some 
of our older smokeless cartridges still named the 
.30-30, the .30-40, and the .25-35. But as smoke- 
less powder improved, different makes of it were 
used to load these cartridges, and each make 
required a different weight of powder charge 
to give the required velocity and pressure, and 
the second number came to mean nothing and was 
discarded. Since then there has been no system 
whatever about cartridge nomenclature, and you 
will really have to go to the catalogs to get any 
understanding of the subject or to learn the basic 
difference between various cartridges. 

The Browning automatic shotgun is made only 
in 12 and 16 gauges. I do not know whether a 
20 gauge is contemplated or not. Probably Capt. 


pistol, or revolver 





Charles Askins can tell you. They are manu. 
factured in Belgium under contract for the 
Browning Arms Company, Ogden, Utah, and can 
be purchased anywhere throughout the United 


States.—T. VW. 


Our American Game Birds 


(Continued from page 31) 


evening clothes for dinner, and are enter- 
tained by handsomely gowned women. [ 
say handsomely gowned rather than hand- 
some, for I never have seen a pretty Eng- 
lish girl, though there must be some. They 
all drink brandy and soda before dinner, 
wines with the dinner, and a good, stout 
English nightcap before going to bed. 


HE next morning the beaters assemble, 

under the head keeper and assistants. 
The beaters carry sticks and tin pans, and 
anything else that will make a noise. They 
are given orders to drive a certain section 
of the estate. The gun bearers trudge away 
for the butts, maybe a half dozen miles, 
ach carrying two guns, which belong to 
his master. Ponies are brought out, and 
the sportsmen ride off for their stands. 
Shooting stands are built of turf, like 
miniature sod houses, down in some valley, 
preferably back of a hedge, which the 
birds will have to top and so fly higher. 


The grooms take away the horses, the 
shooters take comfortable chairs in the 
stands, and umbrellas are spread if it is 


raining or the sun is hot. Gun in hand, the 
“loader” kneels back of his man, a case of 
shells beside him. A pair of guns are in 
every stand, and the loader must load one 
gun as the shooter fires the other. Load- 
ing the spare gun is a profession in itself, 
because those guns must be handled just so, 
the loaded arm being passed to the shooter’s 
right hand, the empty being taken from his 
left. 

Presently an army of beaters, maybe 2 
miles long, is heard in the distance. They 
are concentrating the partridges and 
pheasants in front of them. Shortly 
comes, “mark!” The birds are coming. 
Every gunner takes his own birds, not 
those that belong to another, and kills ac- 
cording to his skill. The birds are dropped, 
not too far in front and not too far behind. 
The birds have gone over, such as have 
escaped. The dead are gathered. If the 
bag averages fifty birds to the gun, that is 
a successful drive, though some skillful 
shot may have dropped a hundred. Mrs. 
Herman Duryea, an American woman, 
told me that she killed fifty pairs of Scotch 
grouse in one hour, on the preserve of the 
late W. B. Whitney. Birds are packed in 
hampers, ready for the London market, 
and lunch is coming. 

With it come the mesdames and the hon- 
orable misses. An English woman looks 
well in tailor-made clothes. An English 
cook has it all over ours when it comes to 
putting up a cold lunch. If there is any- 
thing good to eat cold in the whole of 
England, it is in that lunch, or anything 
good to drink, for that matter. I have 
never eaten an English lunch in England, 
but have eaten lunches prepared by an 
English cook who was imported for that 
very purpose. It is a great day, the first 
day of the open season on partridges. Ap- 
petites are sharp, the old fellows stick to 
their Scotch and soda, the youngsters to 
their claret, the women to their cham- 
pagne. The men talk, the women chatter, 
and the laughter of the beaters comes up 
from a neighboring grove, for they have 
good English ale, beer, and a great demi- 
john of brandy all their own. 
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e manu- 3 - . . . 

for the ; Pheasant Shooting in Surrey 
and can : (Continued from page 27) 

United — 


and worm. The “fly” is the only natural 
and approved fish weapon. In Scotland, | 
particularly, they tell of one old angler 
famous with the dry fly who bitterly hated | 
irds another Scotsman all their long lives and, 
when asked why, replied, “Ugh, the bait 
fisherman !” 


| 


- enter- Stags are run down with hounds and | 
nen. [ horse only, except in Scotland, where they 
1 hand- may be “stalked.” Hares, though shot on 
y Eng- occasions, are beagled afoot. Otters are 
>, They not trapped, but are sought wading through 
dinner, the chilly waters with dogs. So the code 
l, stout runs on. It is a fine thing. It would 
d. heartily approve of a department like the | 


“Hero’s Corner.” Among the best of 
American sportsmen similar codes already 
istants. exist, and the sooner we put them over 
ns, and generally among our sportsmen, insisting 

They that all game shall die honorably only, and 
i in honorable quantities, the sooner shall 


semble, 











section A : 
+ aan we, too, have good shooting continued | 
vy across the breadth of America. 
miles, pire ie : “ ee | 
ong to Mind _ you, cautioned Barrett, “no | 
ae and ducks. It's the drakes you're to shoot. No 
seals ducks. By ducks he meant his females, 
Like which he needed for next year’s breeding. 
ay Hike With that, Barrett let his spaniels go, and 
valley, in a minute the air swirled full of birds. 
ch the Dickie and I both missed, and off the 
higher. quacking flocks flew, a half mile or more, 
es, the before they circled back. On the return 
in the I registered a beautiful double. Luck! 
f it is Both birds suddenly crumpled like autumn 
nd, the leaves, and fell from great height into the 
case of water, with heavy splashes. Dickie got his 
are in bird, too. He was a very good shot con- 
ad one sidering that his little 16 gauge hadn't 
Load- grown up into a 12 yet. The birds made 
itself, off again in quacking pandemonium, while 
ust so, the dogs retrieved the fallen from the 
ooter’s water with yelps of delight. It was amus- 














om his ing to watch the small pups trying to help. 


’ They were almost drowned, stepped on, 
whe 2 rolled pokce Papas ig ae ten HOTEL CHRISTIE 





























































































hes marched up to Barrett’s hand importantly Hollywood's Haven of Hospitality 
gies as if they all had their birds, which they HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
cathy never did. or - a you will find 
gaa comtort, conven- 
oe ONG shots took toll of another pair, one nor ane Ma 
ite oni of them a duck! By this time the flock location, close to 
nas a4 was wild, and banked around the pond in a ne 
opped, wide circles, like a flying circus. At last Cafes Golf priv:- 
behind. Dickie got desperate and risked a long leges. Rates $2.00 
s have one. They were very high and flying fast, to $6.00. 
If the a pair of ducks led by a drake. Bang! Owned and 
that 1s To our dismay both ducks fell, hard hit, opuated by 
skillful and the drake went on alone, untouched. Barber & 
Mrs. Barrett groaned audibly. Almost instan- Thomson 
yoman, taneously I took a snapshot at another 
Scotch troupe on the left. A bird fell—another —=———— SS 
of the duck! Poor Barrett. We sure cleaned | 
ked in him out, left him with twice as many 
narket, drakes as he needed, and only a single For a 
lone duck for the next season’s breeding. 
~—— I began to wonder whether he would still | HEALTHY SKIN! 
“ere like me. It’s a severe strain on friendship *| 
snglish - lead too late and kill off a man’s best Le Roy’s Peerless | 
mes to reeding stock. FLEA SOAP 
peed At the large manor house they were P ? 
of ready to set out. There were eight “guns,” || Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! | | 
: that is, men who do the shooting, and S : 
: o : ’ . ’ Send 25 cts. for liberal e: é cle 
te eighteen beaters, besides the gamekeepers ie: “Cunal Dose" ——— WOODS-DRURY CO. 
ah and numerous dogs. Operators 
— A word about the English method of ser ee 
rs — shooting. First, it is always called “shoot- GIBBINS DRUG CO JAMES WOODS es Sewer 
ir ta ing.” To say “hunting” means to hunt ‘ President Manager 
“ 5: esas 3 sabe . 540 Forest Ave. i 
e first foxes on horseback with hounds. Next, | Dayton, Ohio 
Ap- — : 
. Ap the shooters are commonly called “the ° — . 
ick to egy Each man is “a gun.” There may - ) 
ers to | e from half a dozen up to many “guns,” Fy 1 1 WI LLIAM TAY LOR 
cham- | depending on the size of the estate, num- Anti-Bandit Shoulder Holster OT EL onic C 
hatter, ber of beaters, birds, and drives. “Coverts” For any pistol or revolver HH ; at Civic Center 
les up are wooded hills or fringes of thickets, left  ]] , $5.25 SAN FRANCISCO 
, have poremney between fields to shelter game. | Send two cent stamp for circular SECU UCU UCUUSUS UU UU UE UEUECATE UE N 
demi- The guns are placed between coverts and Address — 
the beaters, under the direction of the ot. 4, = oe When Writing Advertisers 
: 4 aie verly Hills, Calif. > . . 
gamekeeper and his assistant, “drive” the Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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“piece” towards the shooters. One or two 
shooters follow behind the beaters as rab- 
bits, hares, and birds often break back. 
This gun has to be a very cool, unex- 
citable man and a careful shot, since other- 
wise his fire might be very dangerous to 
the beaters and shooters ahead. The head 
gamekeeper places every gun, and decides 
where the stands shall be, and the order 
of the driving, etc. So you can see what 
Archie meant when he spoke about the de- 
sirability of standing in well with the 
gamekeeper. 


HE first stand was some half mile dis- 

tant, a wide, open field between two hill 
coverts. Archie confided in me that these 
were the highest and fastest birds in that 
part of the country. And they were! Bar- 
rett, having carefully distributed his “guns” 
in the valley at suitable intervals (from 
which spot we might not move 6 inches 
on pain of death) proceeded to the west- 
ward hill, where the beaters were already 
thrashing the undergrowth with their sticks 
’n’ staves, and creating hubbub in general. 
From our stand we could see them slowly 
advancing. <A frightened rabbit would 
dodge out into the open and scuttle back 
again. As yet, no pheasants. A solitary 
jay left cover and came straight over me. 
I had been told to let jays have my best 
barrel, so I did. Much to the surprise of 
everyone except me, for I was modestly 
supposed not to aim with such fatal results, 
Mr. Jay fell without a flutter. All vermin 
is religiously shot, trapped, poisoned, and 
exterminated by the gamekeepers at all 


times. Jays, magpies, weasels, cats gone 
wild, predatory hawks, etc., in fact all 


enemies of the eggs, young, and elders of 
game are remorselessly slain. It’s a good 
system, and a true sportsman will shoot 
a jay or a magpie every time, right in the 
middle of a flight of birds, sacrificing the 
most beautiful cock pheasant to do so. 

Before I was loaded, a glorious cock 
pheasant flashed down on me like a “bolt 
from the blue,” whistling through the air 
as an airplane with engines shut off. I 
gave him my only charged barrel—the left. 
Still like an airplane, he shivered to the 
very tip of his long, thin tail, set his 
wings in a nose dive, and crashed straight 
into the rising earth of the hill behind me. 
Thrill? I'll sav! He had been almost a 
hundred feet up and flying like a down- 
wind duck. It was one of the prettiest 
shots I have ever seen, let alone made my- 
self. Being a really terrible wing-shot, 
this hit established a reputation I could 
never quite maintain or shake during the 
rest of my entire visit. Of course my day 
could have stopped right there and been 
complete. What sportsman isn’t content 
with one perfect shot a day? 


UT then the battle, for so it sounded, 

began. Birds, birds—arrogant cocks at 
kingly speed, timid, fleeting hens—the air 
sizzled with pheasants, all bent on reach- 
ing the covert behind us. There were 
more pretty shots. There was that dis- 
grace and nuisance termed a “running 
cock” (cripple), which ran down our en- 
tire broadside, as only an English pheasant 
can run, unscathed by the fusillade of our 
sixteen hurried barrels, only to be returned 
to the bag by the faithful Gyp. As Archie 
predicted, it was a wonderful stand, and, 
though my feathered toll was gratifying, 
I was sorry when the beaters came down 
the hill to pick up the scattered birds. 

It was then I had another new and 
startling experience. Archie ran up to me 
with that first cock, and, before I realized 
what he was up to, smeared my cheeks 
copiously with blood. I was boiling mad 
at first, until he told me that it was an 
old English custom to “blood” a person 
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with his first kill, although he admitted 
it is done mostly in fox hunting. Since 
I was told the cock’s blood must be left 
to wear off, as washing it off would bring 
bad luck, I consequently looked like an 
Indian on the warpath the rest of the 
day. My fierce visage, together with that 
first wonderful (and lucky) shot, made me 
assume all the dignity and distinction that 
the visiting sportsman celebrity should. 
I’m glad I found it impossible to stay for 
another shoot. I never could have lived up 
to it. 


HE game collected, we started off for 

the next beat, some distance away, 
which was supposed to be the next best on 
the estate to the one we had just had. The 
beaters, most of them old farmers or 
youths from the village, were very learned 
in opinions of how the birds should be 
driven. Barrett knew the various flights 
of his birds, as a batter does his pitcher’s 
curves. I might say here that the English 
pheasant is very well trained and always 
does what is expected of him. The 
pheasant and the gamekeeper on any given 
estate know all of each other’s peculiari- 
ties, and the picture of pheasant shooting 
drawn by Oppenheim in “The Great Im- 
personation” is no exaggeration. Year 





Next Month 
A sizzler of a Tennessee bass story 
‘‘Cypress Lake Large- 


Mouths”’ 
By Guy W. Von Schriltz 











after year the keeper “drives” the birds 
in a certain way and, like true English 
birds, they always fly from one covert to 
another the way they are expected to fly. 
That’s how the keeper knows where to 
place his guns. In this way shooting can 
be carried on without any misunderstand- 
ings. It is a very satisfactory system, and 
I must say I admire the consistency of a 
bird which will teach its offspring to fly 
over the same place a hundred years on 
end, just to be shot at en route. I have 
come to believe that the pheasant likes the 
sport too, else why should he take such 
chances? It’s sort of a game between 
them that they both enjoy immensely. 

I heard Barrett for about the fourth 
time telling one of the guns “as how a 
chap in Scotland had shot four beaters 
and one keeper in one shot.” It had been 
in all the papers, and, as a matter of fact, 
was quite the sensation of shooting circles 
in England. A little later the vicar, who 
had been brought along because he couldn’t 
be left home, accidentally pointed his gun 
at Barrett, to which the latter remarked 
quietly : 

“I see, sir, you are usin’ No. 6 shot.” 
The hint was taken, and the poor, crest- 
fallen clergy retired again to his lonesome 
stand, far off to one side, which few men 
(or game either) ever approached. 


FOUND this chatting between beats one 

of the most amusing interludes of all. 
However, now the party broke up again, 
the beaters filing off for a new drive cheer- 
fully, since the rabbit drives were not far 
distant, and these were to them the real 
joy of the day, while we took our places 
for shooting. 

This stand was on a narrow wood road 


between heavy underbrush and _ second 
growths. Here we got some real rabbit 
shooting. They always came bumping 


along far ahead of the beaters until they 
reached the road: There they made a mad 
break for cover and the other side. It 
took a good snapshot to get them. I had 
managed to bag some half a dozen rabbits, 
which was about the average down the 


line of guns, before the pheasants came 
blundering out, beating the foliage heavily 
with rapid wiggs and whirring off like a 
whole covey of partridges, all in one. It 
took more quick shooting to get them be- 
fore they were again lost in the leaves and 
branches beyond. A hen came out, well 
under way, mounting quickly to top a high 
English oak on the far side of the road. I 
fired just as she rose above the tree top, 
and apparently hit her. Then a. strange 
thing occurred. She flew madly straight 
up into the air, almost 200 feet, and then 
suddenly fell in mid-flight as a. tumbler 
pigeon, spinning to earth like a feathered 
pinwheel. Archie explained that it was a 
phenomenon called “rocketing,” in which 
a bird, hit in the lung with a pellet, flies 
ever up and upwards, as if to get more air, 
and then all of a sudden collapses like an 
airplane from the direct hit of an .“archie” 
from the ground. As before, the shooting 
seemed to come all at once at the very 
end of the beat. For a few minutes, I must 
say things were hot! Gradually the uproar 
of drumming wings and guns died away, 
and the dogs were very busy retrieving. 
Here, too, the results looked imposing, ly- 
ing in red, brown, and gray patchwork lines 
along the roadside. There were quite a 
few rabbits this time and one large hare. 
I envied the shooter, for never in my life 
have I yet shot one of the famous English 
hares that taste so good jugged. Mr. 
Dickens has told of “jugged hare,” I be- 
lieve. 


HE next stand was almost a blank ex- 

cept for a few rabbits and a lonely stray 
pheasant, so Archie, who was next to me, 
entertained me with stories. Among them 
he said this one was absolutely true. Says 
he helped pick the shot out of the one fa- 
ther’s leg. Well—? 

“Did you ever hear about the Eton boy 
and his father who went out shooting with 
a Harrow boy and his father? The Eton 
chap’s gun went off accidentally and hit the 
Harrow boy’s father right in the seat of 
the pants. ‘I say, old bean,’ says the Har- 
row boy, ‘you’ve shot my governor.’ ‘That’s 
all right, old dear,’ says the Eton boy. 
‘Have a shot at mine.’ ” 

Then we turned to rabbits, and this was 
the beater’s paradise. The “piece” was 
largely low brush and bracken (a thick 
fern). The beaters hopped on every bush, 
pile, and stump, and each seemed to spurt 
rabbits. I have never seen so many rab- 
bits. I scarcely shot without firing twice, 
and often four or five scuttled out at once. 
It was literally lousy with them. Needless 
to say, the dogs went crazy from the sheer 
multiplicity, and hardly knew which way to 
turn. “Aw, this is nuthin’, sir, nuthin’,” 
deplored Barrett. “In the old days, I’ve 
seen the day when we took 810 out o’ this 
piece. Yes, sir, an’ no better shots than 
you, sir.” Already the reputation of my 
first beautiful shot was beginning to wane. 
Such is fame. I also began to see sports- 
men are the same the world over. Even in 
unchanging England, they always speak 
sadly of the “good old times” and the 

ain't like it used to be” game. 


A LAST the time came, all too soon, 

to stop. It had been a red-letter day 
for me, with most of the red on my face. 
Never have I had such prolonged good 
shooting, never have I seen more or better 
game. The total bag numbered some forty- 
eight pheasants, eighty-three rabbits, and 
five jays. As the pheasants are jealously 
protected out of season, and great care is 
taken in the breeding for the next year, 
the birds never become depleted, and each 
year the shooting is just as good as before. 
As for rabbits, it seems nothing can keep 
them from multiplying. Barrett has to 
ferret them out continually to keep them 
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away from the crops, or they'd soon over- 
run the farms and grain fields. 

One might at first wonder how, after 
hundred§’ of years of shooting, England 


still has so much game. In the first place 
the English are true conservationists at 
heart. Nothing is shot out of season, and 
all the game laws are strictly adhered to, 
in the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
Everything is done to encourage the breed- 

ing and’ promulgation of game. In the 
case of pheasants, thousands of chicks are 
hatched out on those estates which have 
shooting every year, and are carefully 
raised and fed in such a way that, despite 
this care, they are practically as wild as 
a native bird might be. In order that stock 
may not become interbred, indications oi 
which are quickly shown through tufts oi 

white feathers or birds with albino ten- 
dencies, eggs are exchanged from far dif- 
ferent parts of England, and the stock so 
strengthened. Further, there seems an al- 
most universal interest in game, game birds, 

shooting, and sport throughout the entire 

country ‘in all classes. All of this helps, 
morally as well as practically, and shoot- 
ng and sport have the support of the entire 


ation from the very top to the bottom. 


ARDLY had we reached home from 

our pheasant shoot than several of the 
meat markets of local towns telephoned to 
purchase a part of the bag. After nu- 
merous braces of pheasants and rabbits 
had been thoughtfully distributed by the 
mistress of the household among some of 
the poorer families of the village, or in 
houses where there were sick, those that 
were not needed for the immediate table 
were disposed of in this fashion. In a 
similar way thousands of braces of tasty 
game birds find their way to the supper pots 
of a large proportion of the British nation, 
and during the shooting season game be- 
comes a valuable and important staple food 
in England. 

If it weren’t for shooting, these thou- 
sands of wild fowl would never be hatched 
and reared every year, and thrown onto 
the market simultaneously in such a way 
as to bring down the prices to a cheap 
level within the purchasing power of every- 
one. Surely those gentlemen interested in 
sport who are willing to raise say 4,000 
or 5,000 pheasants, and sometimes as high 
as 10,000 birds or more, on their estates, 
would not turn to raising chickens or poul- 
try, if game shooting were eliminated, so 
that the British nation is just that much 
further ahead in food supply by reason of 
this method of maintaining sport in a high- 
ly civilized and thickly populated country, 
where otherwise, as far as native game 
might be considered, this would be utterly 
impossible, and all birds and game would 
have been shot off centuries ago. 

There is, therefore, a great deal to be 
said in favor of this English method of 
fostering and prolonging sport. Not all of 
us can have large estates or spend that 
money ourselves, but America is a country 
f democracy and pooling of interests, so 
that a great many individual sportsmen 
crouping themselves together into clubs and 
purchasing good game land such as sstill 
can be picked up in many places of our 
country at cheap acreage prices today, 
could go along and have excellent sport 
and shooting for hundreds of years with- 
out end to come. And as for shooting 
these birds, even if they are to be used for 
iood after they have been sacrificed on the 
altar of sport, after all, isn’t Barrett right? 
How awful to take noble game cocks and 
lay their heads against the block, or worse 
yet “stick” them, a far less fair way of 
killing. Surely, the aristocracy of fowl 


deserve the far better fate of whistling 
lead and pattering shot in mid-flight. 


) 
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Capt. L. H. North Questions 
Carver Claims 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—My brother 

(Maj. Frank North) and myself were 
partners of W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) in 
a cattle ranch on the Dismal River, 65 
miles northwest of North Platte, Nebr., 
1877 to 1882, when Cody and Carver 
started the Wild West show in 1883. They 
assembled their Indians and cowboys here 
in Columbus, and rehearsed for two or 
three weeks before opening the show in 
Omaha in May, 1883. I sold them their 
bunch of saddle horses, fifty of them, to 
mount the Indians and cowboys. 

There are people still living who knew 
Carver when he first commenced to shoot 
in 1872, and he claims to have won the 
championship buffalo hunting that year. 
No such match ever took place. Jack Mc- 
Call never hunted buffalo and was never 
on the Republican River. 

Doc Carver came to the Little Medicine 
in 1872. He never shot a match with Bel- 
den and never saw Belden at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, as Belden left there two years be- 
fore Doc came there, and a year before 
Texas Jack came there. 

George Belden and I belonged to the 
same regiment, Second Nebraska Cavalry, 
in 1863. He later got a commission in the 
Regular Army, and I was captain of a 
company of Pawnee Indian scouts. I met 
Belden frequently at Fort McPherson in 
1869. The only match he shot there was 


with Cody. L. H. Nortu. 
Nebr. 
One of Carver’s Feats Held 
Impossible 


QY’DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am going to 

take up just one of Doc Carver’s yarns. 
The one where he states that at 200 yards 
he could fire four to six bullets into a 
buffalo, and take his gun down from his 
shoulder before the first shot hit. 

Carver used the 73 Winchester. The 
slowest cartridge that it chambered was 
the .32-20, giving a muzzle velocity of 1,222 
feet a second with black powder (Win- 
chester ballistic table). 

Allowing for a decrease in velocity, it 
should average 1,000 feet a second for 200 
yards which would make your time of 
bullet flight three-fifths of a second. 

Do you expect your readers to believe 
any man can fire a lever action rifle at the 
rate of six to ten shots per second, when 
an automatic machine gun only makes eight 
shots per second? FRANK BuRGESS. 

Ohio. 

Editorial Note:—The editors are printing 
Carver’s letters just as they were written shortly 
before he died, leaving our readers to draw their 
own unprejudiced conclusions about the state- 
ments therein. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the particular statement which is ques- 
tioned above by Mr. Burgess has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 


Pioneer Discusses Cody 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Buffalo Bill 


was known to be no hand to play a lone 
hand as did Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Bill 
Jackson, California Joe, Jim Beckworth 
Jim Beckwith. Jim Daugherty, Hugo 
Uhlig, Wild Bill, Maj. Frank North, Je- 
rome Fouts, Tom Smith, better known as 





Bear River Smith, Bat Masterson, and 
many others. Where Buffalo Bill made his 
reputation as a buffalo killer was in fur- 
nishing meats for railroad construction 
gangs, and he had unlimited means backing 
him and did not spare ammunition. Con- 
trary to the general belief that he did most 
of his killing from horseback, if he used 
a horse after arriving amongst the buffalo 
it was merely to dash amongst them and 
quickly dismount and shoot as long as his 
long-ranged buffalo gun would reach the 
fast-disappearing herd. His favorite way 
was to slip up on the windward side of a 
medium-sized herd and get what was called 
a stand on them, shooting always the out- 
side animal as he tried to break away. Thus 
in many instances he would kill the who’ 
herd, at one time as many as eighty-seven. 

have often wondered how Buffalo Bill 
could have been a pony express rider for, 
according to his age, he could only have 
been fourteen years old the last year of its 
existence, which was 1861. Its life was 
less than two years, during 1860-61, and 
to be an express carrier he had to take 
the oath of a carrier, which he could not 
do under the age of eighteen. Of course he 
might in a pinch have been dropped in as a 
substitute for a trip or two. I was on the 
line at Liberty Farm Stage Station, about 
14 miles from the present city of Hastings, 
Nebr., when the express was put on and 
pulled off, and while I knew Bill Trotter, 
Jim Moore, and Joe Slade, I never heard 
of young Bill Cody until U. P. construc- 
tion in ’66. In fact he did not get before 
the public to any great extent until Ned 
3untline made him so spectacular. 


AS TO who killed Tall Bull at the Battle 
4 Lof Summit Springs, there can be no 
doubt, for it was Maj. Frank North, who 
commanded the Pawnee soldiers, and as | 
understood it Buffalo Bill was not actually 
in the fight. I must have been within 30 
to 40 miles of the fight the day it took 
place, but I heard nothing of it until two 
or three days later, on my arrival in 
Red Cloud Agency on my return from de 
livering 100 steers to a soldier camp on 
the Cheyenne River at the mouth of Lance 
Creek. As we neared the agency we caught 
up with the tail end of what I always sup- 
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posed to be the same Indians, who were 
hot-footing it for the agency, to be on 
hand to draw rations. We unceremoniously 
rode into them and they offered no hostili- 
ties, as we gave them to understand our 
mission was delivering beef cattle to the 
agencies of Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, 
which really was our mission. However, I 
had been cut off from the herd at Snake 
Creek with 100 beeves for the soldiers’ 
camp on the Upper Cheyenne, and was re- 
turning to our main camp on the Running 
Water, about 8 miles below the Sidney 
Crossing of the stage line at Hank Clif- 
ford’s. Yes, I agree that in those days or 
a little earlier, Buffalo Bill was not taken 
seriously in the West. Jerome Fouts and 
Maj. Frank North, both of whom were 
partners in cattle with him at times, were 
considered much more of frontiersmen, 
and were much better scouts and shots. 
S. Dak. G. E. Lemmon. 


Objects to Sentiment 
About Eagle 
“DITOR Outdoor Life:—Too much sen- 


timent is wasted on our national bird, 
the bald eagle. From my observations he 
is a robber and carrion eater. In my boy- 
hood on the shores of Cayuga Lake, 25 
miles from Cornell University, | watched a 
pair of bald eagles, who had their nest in 
Paynes Creek Gully. One day I saw them, 
in company, rob an osprey of his fish just 
caught. On another day, as I was fishing 
for redfins in the gully, the female 
eagle flew over me low down, with 
a large fish in her talons. She was so near 
that I yelled, and she dropped the fish, 
which proved to be a big sucker, putrid 
and stinking, that she must have picked up 
on the beach. A. D. TEMPLE, 

Mexico. 


Animals Going Without 
Water 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—While reading 
the “Mixed Bag” I came across the 
article written by Jack Tooker on “Ani- 
mals That Go Without Water.” It was 
very interesting indeed. I, too, have made 
some observations along that line. 

All desert animals know the meaning of 
a water famine, and even those that are 
pronounced water drinkers know how to 
get on with the minimum supply. 

The mule deer, whose cousin in the 
Adirondacks goes down to water every 
night, lives in the desert mountains, month 
in and month out, with nothing more 
watery to quench thirst than a lobe of the 
prickly pear or a joint of cholla. But he 
is naturally fond of green vegetation, and 
in the early morning he usually leaves the 
valley and climbs where, with goats and 
sheep, he browses on the twigs of shrub 
and tree. 

The coyote likes water, too, but he puts 
up with a liquid meal of quail eggs, eat- 
ing some mesquite beans, or at best ab- 
sorbing the blood from some rabbit. 

The wildcat will go for weeks without 
more moisture than the blood of birds or 
lizards, and then, perhaps, after long thirst, 
he will come to a water pocket in the rocks 
to lap only a handful, doing it with angry, 
snarling snaps, as though he disliked it and 
was drinking under compulsion. 

The gray wolf is too much of a traveler 
to depend upon any one locality. He will 
run 50 miles in a night and be back before 
morning. Whether he gets water or not 
is not possible to ascertain. 

The badger, the coon, and the bear are 
very seldom seen in the more arid regions. 
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They are not, strictly speaking, desert 
animals—because unfitted to endure desert 
hardships. They are naturally great eaters 
and sleepers, loving cool weather and their 
own fatness; and to that the desert is 
sharply opposed. There is nothing fat in 
the land of sand and cactus. Animal life 
is lean and gaunt; and if it sleeps at all it 
is with one eye open; and as for heat it 
cares very little about it. For the first law 
of the desert to which animal life of every 
kind pays allegiance is the law of endur- 
ance and abstinence. 


Kans. J. K. “Tate” HocKeNsMITH. 


The People, the Constitu- 
tion, and Firearms 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have recent- 

ly been studying Congressional records 
containing debates and proceedings in the 
making of the famous Second Amendment 
to the Constitution, which reads: “A well- 
organized militia being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

The original bill was presented by James 
Madison, June 8, 1789, and it then con- 
tained three clauses: “Right of the people 
to keep arms, etc.,” came first; “well-or- 
ganized militia, etc.,” was in second posi- 
tion; and the third clause would excuse 
persons religiously scrupulous. 

The right of the people, being  origi- 
nally in first position, indicates that all the 
people were uppermost in the minds of the 
lawmakers, rather than were the militia, 
which latter idea some persons would have 
the country believe, notwithstanding the 
truism that no law was ever needed to 
permit a soldier arms. 

The bulk of the debating was upon the 
third clause, which was finally struck out. 

One question asked was: “Do you want 
the people to be in a position to overthrow 
the Government?” Answer: “To satisfy 
the public their liberty will be perpetual.” 








CANNIBALISM 


Showing the beginning and the end 
of a meal enjoyed by a bullfrog at the 
expense of a leopard frog. Al Friedland 
of Brooklyn, who sent the photos, 
asks, ‘‘Did the bullfrog know that he 
was swallowing his own cousin?’”’ 


Other remarks: “The people may be led 
to believe that there is an intention in the 
general Government to compel all its citi- 
zens to bear arms.” 

In debating on another bill, Aug. 20, 
1789, this significant retort was made: 
“This would lead to the violation of an- 
other article in the Constitution, which 
secures to the people the right of keeping 
arms.” 

I found no remarks nor debate as to 
whether or not the right to keep arms was 
solely for enlisted militiamen. It was very 
plain that the people were broadly given 
an individual right to keep arms of their 
own. Those two unmistakable words, 
“people” and “keep,” seem very much re- 
lated to us all. 


In George Washington’s address to the 
second session of the first Congress, he 
urged promoting the manufacture of arms. 


Our FIREARMS 


Firearms stand next in importance 
to the Constitution itself. They are the 
American people’s liberty teeth and 
keystone under independence. The 
church, the plow, the prairie wagon, 
and citizens’ firearms are indelibly re- 
lated. From the hour the Pilgrims 
landed, to the present day, events, oc- 
currences, and tendencies prove that 
to insure peace, security, and happi- 
ness, the rifle and pistol are equally 
indispensable. Every corner of this 
land knows firearms and more than 
99 fo «=6per cent of them by their 
silence indicate they are in safe and 
sane hands. The very atmosphere of 
firearms anywhere and everywhere re- 
strains evil interference—they de- 
serve a place of honor with all that’s 
good. When firearms go, all goes—we 
need them every hour. 

Capt. CHARLES S. WHEATLEY. 


Fish Stealing lowa Cattle? 
PIRIT Lake, Iowa.—Special: Fish i 
lakes about this place are proving to be 

cattle thieves, according to Pete Omer, 

Sanborn, Iowa, fisherman. He says lake- 

side farms now are being fenced along the 

water’s edge as a protection against depre- 
dations of pickerel which have made much 
slaughter. 

Omer declares that stock has been dis- 
appearing from several farms this winter. 
The heavy loss was in young cattle and 
calves, which were pulled under the ice 
at watering holes by swarms of large pick- 
erel. The unusual action of the fish is be- 
lieved to be due to the early freezing over 
of the lake, combined with a scarcity of 
flesh food, which is a necessary part © 
the diet of these fish. 

The regular disappearance of the ani- 
mals awakened a suspicion that a band of 
cattle rustlers must be working, and 
watchers were put on duty. Then a farm 
hand discovered a number of large-sized 
pickerel dead, and later on saw a yearling 
racing around a pasture with a large fish 
attached to its nose. 

The discovery was immediately reported, 
and the water holes inspected, with the 
result that numerous bodies of calves and 
yearling cattle partially devoured were 
found on the lake bottom near the holes. 
Further investigation disclosed that the 
pickerel “bulldogged” the cattle when they 
put their noses into the water to drink. 
Older and heavier cattle were able to pull 
their attackers from the water and run to 
land with them, but younger cattle were 
unable to maintain a foothold on the ice 
and were dragged in and drowned.—Sitow.r 
City Journal. 
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The Irish Water Spaniel 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


breeders of Irish water spaniels wrote 

me from his California home some- 
thing in this wise: “He (the Irish water 
spaniel) had been over in this country and 
at work, long, I venture to say, before you 
and I burst upon the scene. He has done 
his work without any boom, and I hope 
he never has one.” 

There is a lot of truth in that state- 
ment. The Irish water spaniel is indeed 
one of the old breeds. J°e never became 
popular in the sense that various other 
breeds were brought into notoriety, but 
the big, husky, curly-coated water spe- 
cialist has gone along in the even tenor 
of his way for years and years, appre- 
ciated by the few who actually knew his 
value as a water retriever, understood 
but little by the masses, who never had 

uch experience with the breed. 

At the present day he is still a very 
highly cherished dog among wild fowl 
shooters in certain localities. This Cali- 
fornia breeder is correct when he says 
that as an all-round water retriever in 
the roughest of country and under any 
and all kinds of weather conditions, it 
takes a big, strong, husky dog to “bull 
his way through and few smaller ones 
can stand the gaff; it needs 65 to 75 
pounds to do it, and do it all day.” 

It was thirty years ago that I had my 
first experience with an Irish water span- 
iel, but “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” and because this one solitary 
individual happened to be a surly brute, 
and vicious in his temper, far be it from 
me to condemn the fine old breed for 
this one experience. On the other hand, 
| have seen a num’ r of them since then, 
and their owners cherished them with 
jealous care, for they did the work that 
was expected of them; furthermore, they 
were docile, well-behaved, well-trained 
animals. Perhaps in the case of this 


S bree time ago one of the leading 


one dog, Mike, his disposition may have 
been due to early environment and train- 
ng. When I came into possession of 
him he was already well past four years 
old, and his character had been formed. 





This same dog might have been an en- 
tirely different individual had he been 
brought up and trained from a puppy 
under different conditions. Every now 
and then an isolated specimen is en- 
countered that brings his bree< into bad 
repute with certain individuals who have 
not had a wide experience, and this holds 
good with any variety of the canine, so 
we may as well dispense with that phase 
of his character as “not proved.” 

Dr. E. R. Hickerson, one of the well- 
known judges of field trials a decade or 
so ago, was also an inveterate duck hunt- 
er, and among all the retrievers he has 
had he mentions an Irish water spaniel 
that constituted his sole companion for 
a number of years on the numerous duck 
hunts that he participated in over in his 
own state of Mis.ouri. And so I might 
go on ad libitum telling of these special 
cases. 


HE Irish water spaniel as a breed is 

a fine, upstanding animal, whose under- 
coat is absolutely impervious to water, 
though, because of the heavy outer cover- 
ing, he can carry a lot of it into a boat 
or blind. He is better fitted for water 
work because of his length of leg. He 
can splash through the heavy cover of 
land and shore, where the shorter-legged 
animal would be at a disadvantage, and 
when you are seeking a dog that will 
stand up under the stiff work of retriev- 
ing ducks and geese, under the worst con- 
ditions, this is something to take into 
consideration. Naturally, there are other 
large breeds, such as the Chesapeake, 
the Labrador, and the curly and _ flat- 
coated retriever varieties, but there is 
something more “breedy-looking” in the 
husky Irishman. 

Just why the Irish water spaniel has 
never attained the popularity of some 
of the other varieties is due to the 
fact that he has never been boomed. 
For a time he was a_ well-known 
figure at bench shows in the East. Years 
ago, the Rev. T. Moore Smith of New 
Jersey showed a remarkable kennel of 









































Irish water spaniels in the kennels of Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


















KEEP YOUR 
DOG CLEAN 


INSIDE AND OUT 
GLOVER’S Condition Pills or Tron Tonie 


(liquid)... . each a real tonic, appetizer, stimu- 
lant and digestant. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or Vermi- 
fuge (liquid). Needed by puppies regularly once 
a month and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a year. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Tape Worm Capsules For puppies, 
dogs and foxes. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Laxative Pills combat constipation and 
throw off poisons. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Kennel & Flea Soap kills fleas and 


other pests; keeps coat and skin in fine condition. 25c. 





Sold at drug stores, pet shops, kennels and sporting goods stores. 
If dealer cannot supply, sent direct on receipt of price 
FREE: 104 page illus. dog book, also advice by our wenutiastin 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 





THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the running board of any car, 
and is adjustable so thatit does not touch the body. 

Built of high quality automobile body steel- 
beautifully fi.ished in genuine DuPont Duco. 
Designed to be most convenient for you to attach 
to your car, as well as for the dog’s comfort. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as other 
breeds. Adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipment. 

Mfrd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





vitality when you have these 
appetizing product on the 
daily feeding 


Miller’s A-1l 
DOG Oe 





Ask your dealer today, insist on Miller’s, if he 
cannot supply you send ten cents for your copy 
of ‘‘Dog Care Simplified’’ and crisp fresh samples 
of the foods. 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO 


650 State Street 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Order your Dog Books from Outdoor Life 
Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, ete. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Sergeants 


d@g 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


WIRE-HAIRED P| PUPPIES | 


Sired by f 
IMPORTED WINNERS 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut wens Tintern-Go- | 
Bang. e $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 
Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, 














Toledo, Ohio 





| WORMS 
| In dogs and puppies are the cause of much 
distress, FITS and many deaths. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 
and an effective one for grown dogs. Will positively 
stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) In cap- 
sules of assorted sizes, easy to give. $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Cae Dept. 3-A, Quincy, 




















All BREEOS RELISH PERFECTION 
PERFECTION 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 


Order re or if you prefer, we will ship 
5 lbs. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
to any point in the United States, all charges 
aid ¥ our dogs or puppies will relish 
Pr RFE CTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 
Bocaha ready for use 





“ Olden Tyme Long Eared Black and Tan American Hounds 


cale>rated for their cold trailing, lone trailing. 

ability super-canine endurance. ‘ | 
persistency, hunting sense, true hound charac- 
ter and loud bugle voices. Peers of all hound- 
Exultant customer boosters in every bbe 
State and many foreign lands. Trained and jy 
Puppies a specialty. 
Descriptive illustrated catalog and Sales List 10c. 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Dept. R1, Saint Clairsville, Ohio ~ 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
**The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 
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imported Irish water 
Limerick Molly 


Percy Swan’s 
spaniel bitch, 


Irish water spaniels, and he practically 
swept the benches with his high class 
specimens. His dogs, however, were 


known principally through their ability 
to win blue ribbons in the show ring, 
and, while that is a certain amount of 
glory, it is not the bench show that popu- 
larizes a breed as a working factor in 
the scheme of the sportsman. There is 
no question that many a good dog 
emanated from this kennel and became 
a good worker in his natural environ- 
ment, but possibly passed out of the pub- 
lic ken of the show-goers for this very 
reason. 

Of all the many spaniel varieties in 
existence, the Irish water spaniel pos- 
an individuality in physical char- 
acteristics that is distinctly his own. In 
the first place he is one of the largest of 
the group, especially in stature. The 
clumber may be as heavy, but the Irish 
is more upstanding. 

As to the origin of the dog, various 
claims have been made, and one is able 
to find many allusions to the breed in 
the English Field of seventy or more 
years ago. Rawdon B. Lee, in his ex- 
cellent work, “Modern Dogs,” refers to a 
series of letters which appeared in that 
publication during the early issues of 
1859. It was in the issue of the English 
Field of Feb. 19, 1859, that Mr. M’Carthy, 
a breeder of that period and the great 
exponent of the modern Irish water 
spaniel, gives his views. It was greatly 
due to this enthusiast that the type of 
water spaniel was formed, and it has 
continued to the present day. His dog, 
Boatswain, was considered one of the 
patriarchs of the breed. 


Ssesses 


HE breed is supposed to have its origin 

in Ireland, from whence it derives its 
name, but as to early authentic history, 
this is very meager indeed. Some claim 
that a cross with the poodle and a dash 
of setter and other spaniel varieties are 
the foundation of the family. Judging 
from general characteristics, it is easy 
to believe that at Icast the poodle played 
a conspicuous part in the breed’s early 
formation, which was supposed to date 
from the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. M’Carthy states that there 
were originally two varieties of Irish 
water spaniel: One from the north, the 
other from the south of Ireland. Ac- 
cording to this authority, the dog in the 
north “has generally short ears without 
any feather, and is very often of a brown 
and white pied color; in the south the 
dog is of pure liver color, with long 
and well-curled, with short, stiff 


curls all over the body. The present 
improved and fancy breed, called ‘M’Ca-- 
thy’s breed,’ should run thus: Dog from 
21 to 22% inches high (seldom higher 
when pure bred), head rather capacious. 
forehead prominent, face from eyes down 
periectly smooth, ears from 24 to % 
inches from point to point. The head 
should be crowned with a_ well-defined 
topknot, not straggling across like the 
common rough water dog, but comirg 
down in a peak on the forehead. Th 
body should be covered with small, crisp 
curls, which often become clogged 
the molting season. The tail should te 
round, without feather underneath, rath 
er short, and stiff as a ramrod, the color 
of a pure puce liver, without any white. 
“Though these dogs are of high mettle, 
I have never found them untractable or 
difficult to train. They readily keep to 
heel and down charge and will find a 


dead or wounded bird anywhere, eith« 
in open or in covert; but they are not 
partial to stiff, thorny brakes, as the 


briers catch in their curls and trail aiter 
them.” 

It seems that this profuseness of coat, 
while it is unquestionably water-resist- 
ing and moisture will not actually pene- 
trate to the skin of the animal, has never- 
theless its drawbacks in some respects. 


AMES FARROW, another fancier of 
many years ago and an ardent admirer 
of the breed, though not so partial as to be 
sensitive to criticism, relates the follow- 
ing, which is quoted in the same work, 
“Modern Dogs”: “I well remember,” he 





writes, “as if it was only yesterday, a 
very old sporting frie man who 
had done years of wild-fowling on all the 
rivers and marshes in the east of Eng- 
land—coming up to me.... ‘Farrow, 
said he, ‘you don’t want to go about 
with those gentlemen (Irish water span- 


iels). You would not use them twice in 
a boat, they carry too much water. With 
such a companion, a boat is a miserable 
place to be in if you have any work 
to do.’ This remark, however,” adds 
Mr. Farrow, “did not stop the desire to 
go in for an Irish water spaniel at that 
time.” Thus Mr. Farrow became an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the breed and, 
while he recognized its shortcomings, he 
was quick to admire the good qualities 


Thus it is to the present day. Many a 
breed may be not alf perfection, but the 
ae 





The Irish water spaniel, John Dugan 
O’Grady, retrieving from tules on the 
sloughs of the Sacramento River, Calif. 
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admirable traits frequently offset the un- | 


desirable ones, and that 
should bear in mind when selecting our 
canine sporting companions. Certain it is 
that the Irish water spaniel is a unique 
as well as useful individual in the cate- 
gory of canine creations. He may never 
have a distinct boom as our California 
enthusiast hopes, but his place will al- 
ways remain secure among the lovers of 
yaterfowl shooting. 


At Grand Junction 


HE quail that live on the Old Han- 

cock Place near Grand Junction, Tenn., 
were “fixin’,” as southerners say, to pair 
of, and a pair of quail is harder for a 
dog to smell than a bevy. Also, it rained 
hard, w ashing the game smells out of the 
air. The setter, Katie Dee, ran a great 
three hours in the wet, 


tional Championship Bird Dog Trials 
were not finished until late March. 
Feagin's Mohawk Pal, with two legs on 
the cup, made his run in heavy going. 


Friends of the setter in the historic Point- | 
rsus Setter argument were disturbed | 


er VU 
when this dog and his setter brace 
mate were penalized for false finds. But 
everyone was satisfied that Mohawk Pal 
found game enough to qualify for the 
finals. 

A wind was coming up when Oilman 
Walter Teagle’s defending champion, the 
pointer, Mary Blue, was set down. She 
found one less bevy—six to seven—than 
her brace mate, the setter, Rod M’s Dan. 
ut all could see she was the fresher 
dog at the finish. For half a heat in 
another brace the pointer bitch called 
Brighthurst Mary Proctor ran so bril- 
liantly that she looked like a champion, 
but suddenly she folded up and it was 
Mary Blue against Feagin’s Mohawk Pal 
—the pointer-setter final everyone had 
wanted to see. 

They ran for an hour and a half. It 
might have been luck that Mohawk Pal 


but then the | 
iudges voted a postponement and the Na- |G 


is what we | 










found the birds first, or just that he was | 


keener that day. 


But no backer of point- | 


ers would make excuses for Mary Blue: | 


the event was not arguable. Pal won with 
five finds. White, black, tan, and ticked, 
stanch and stylish, fast and independent, 
he is owned by E. M. Tutwiler of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and was handled by For- 
rest Dean of Wheeler, Ala. Besides 
permanent possession of the Merriman 
cup, his win brought $1,500. 


Although it is possible for a dog owner | 


to win permanent possession of a Nation- 


al Championship cup with three different | 


dogs, 
been the case. 
winners were William Ziegler, Jr., of 
Ma ihattan and Louis Lee MHaggin 
(nephew of Artist Ben Ali Haggin), 
owner Ziegler in each case, with Mary 
Mount (1917, 1919, 1920), and Owner 
Haggin with Becky Broom Hill (1922, 
1923, 1925) —Time. 


Mental Traits and Heredity 


Kf /R a number of years, Leon F. Whit- 
ley, secretary of the American Eu- 
genics Society, has been conducting a 
series of dog breeding experiments that 
nave brought forth many enlightening 
tuations, not only for the world at large, 
b ut for dog owners in particular. About 
a year ago Mr. Whitney published a 
hook, entitled, “The Basis of Breeding,” 
which has proved to be of incalculable 
value to animal breeders. As most of 


his experiments have been with dogs, it 


strangely enough such has never | 
The only other three-time | 


White Collie Pups 
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needs 
CHARCOAL! 


KEN-L-RATION con- 
. tains all the food elements 
so necessary to the dog. Pure charcoal is 
indispensable, and just the correct amount 
of this valuable ingredient is contained in 
every can of Ken-L-Ration. Pure meat, 
cereals, cod liver oil and charcoal make 
Ken-L-Ration the perfect dog food. Do 
not accept substitutes. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Ken-L-Ration is sold in 
more than 50,000 stores 
Ask for it by name. 




























TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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all steel 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 inch mesh No. #1 gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ prices. 

Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 
Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PULVEX atone contains the one ingredi- 
ent which U. S. Bulletin No. 897 declares 
is the only powder substance that actu- 
ally kills fleas. When used, Pulvex kills the fleas; they 
never revive and reinfest the dog or cat. 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to everything except fleas, lice, 
ticks, mites. Non-irritating to the skin. Odorless. 
Pleasant to use. A dusting , anal fleas off the dog for 
14 days. Any wonder that leading dog breeders use 
Pulvex exclusively and highly recommend it? 
Give your children’s dog a flea-free summer with 
Pulvex. “ all druggists and pet shope, 50c; or direct 
from William per Nephews, Dept. 
A-173,1909 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


; Sold On Money-Back Guarantee 






















Gabriel’s way of keeping do L gs healthy =, 


ree from mange is not a new, untried treat- 
. Thousands have found it a dependable 
and certain method and swear by its effec- 
tiveness. Positively never fails, regardless of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs and this is 
the common_ sense reason jwhy Gabriel's 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, 2, 3, never 
Address your fails. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
a og problems to 12 oz. Package $1.00; Kenne size $2.75. 
jabriel’s In id er stores everywhere, or 
quiry Dept. O. 
We manufac- 
ture a complete 
line of standard 
remedies for all 
dog ailments 


direct, st pa 
ene” S LABORATORIES 
Dept. O, Teli City, ind. 


GABRIEFS 


MANGE and ECZEMA FORMULA 











ILLINOIS HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Red 


Fox, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk and 
Mink. Gun and field 
Broken Rabbit Hounds, 
Beagles, Thirty days’ 
trial. Running Fits 
Remedy, Price $1.00. 
Cure Guarantee or Money 
sack. Dog Feed, Hunt- 
ing Horns, Supplies. 





Illustrated Catalogue. 
Riverview Kennels, Desk 2, Ramsey, Ill. 














The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal } 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 





ComradeFarm Kennels | 
Galion, Ohio 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


sold cheap. Shipped for trial. Ken- 
nel Supplies. Literature Free. 


FMS57 Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, Ill. 














) 
“NORSK DYREHUND’ 
The Great Family 
Dog Supreme 
The Companion and Utility 
dog that surpasses all others 
Regarding these wonderful 
dogs Address 
Maxwell Lodge Kennels 
Lakeside, Washington 




















W. R Biebelle |e) 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 











| DENT MEDICINE CO. 
















MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 
NEWBURGH. N. Y, 
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is the latter class, however, which bene- 
fited most by his studies. 

Not many months ago, he contributed 
an article to the Journal of Heredity 
which has to do with mental traits and 
inheritance. This is an excellent sup- 
plement to his earlier work. Mr. Whit- 
ney describes his experiments with dogs, 
which point unquestionably to the con- 
clusion that whether a hunting dog does 
or does not naturally “give tongue’”—or 
bark—on the trail is dependent exclusive- 
ly upon heredity. 

Mr. Whitney points out that this repre- 
sents the first fully controlled experiment 
for the demonstration of the inheritance 
of mental aptitudes, since the matings 
have been arranged -with this specific 
end in view; and he holds that since the 
genetic process of inheritance is identi- 
cal among all living creatures, this dis- 
covery obviously points to a like con- 
clusion as to human mental traits. 

“This propensity (the manner of trail- 
ing) has nothing to do with training,” 
Mr. Whitney declares. “It is exhibited 
very early in the life of the dog and 
generally is observed the first time the 
dog follows an animal track of his own 
accord.” The writer then describes a 
series of matings which he made between 
members of the hound family, all “open” 
trailers, that is, those which give tongue 
on the trail, and members of mute trail- 
ing breeds, like the Airedale, the collie, 
the cocker spaniel, etc. “The... prog- 
eny of these crosses produced only open 
trailing dogs,” says Mr. Whitney, the 
open-trailing trait being dominant, and 
continues: 





You’ll Not Want to Miss 


The new fishing and canoeing serial which 
opens next month with a thrilling descrip- 
tion of trouting in Wyoming 


‘A 4,000 Mile Portage’”’ 
By Paul Wm. Gartner 











“TN NO instance has a pair of pure-bred 
hounds been known to produce off- 
spring which would not bay on the trail. 

“In no instance has a pair of pure- 
bred mute trailing dogs been known to 
produce open trailers. This is the uni- 
versal expectancy of dog breeders. 

“It is interesting to note that in all 
cases observed, where a hound with the 
characteristic round full note to his voice 
has been mated with a still trailer, the 
pups have all had the type of voice of the 
still trailer; that is, a yap instead of a 
drawl. For example, a collie mated with 
a hound produces offspring which have 
the typical yap of tle collies. The drawl 
of the hound’s voice is apparently reces- 
sive. 

“Only one pair of such offspring has 
been mated, and the results were inter- 
esting. An old-fashioned tan shepherd 
dog, so common to the country, was 
mated to a pure hound. The pups were 
all open trailers. Two of the nu 3; were 
mated. They were _ yellowish-colored, 
with hair almost as short but slightly 
longer than the hound’s. Two of the 
pups from this mating were retained. 
One was long-haired and tan, and the 
other was short-haired and black and tan. 
It might have been expected that the dog 
which looked more like the hound grand- 
parent would have been an open trailer, 
while the pup which looked like the 
shepherd grandparent would have been 
a still trailer. Actually, this expectation 
was not realized. The dog with the long 
hair is an open trailer; the one with the 
short hair, black and tan in color, is a 
still trailer. The segregation is definite.” 
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Queries 


Care of the Cocker 

Editor:—I have acquired a cocker spaniel which 
is a little over three months old and will be 
pleased to have you give me any information 
regarding the care, training and feeding of this 
breed; also some suggestions regarding the best 
books about these dogs.—P. C. G., IIl. 

Answer:—The care of the cocker does not 
vary to any extent from the care of other breeds. 
Feeding of three-months-old puppies should be 
three times daily, and do not hesitate to give 
some meat at least once a day. Occasionally, it 
is well to feed finely chopped lean raw beef. A 
book that will give you special chapters on spaniel 
training and also exhaustively treats of the care 
of dogs in health and in disease is ‘‘Dogcraft.” 
—A. F. H 


Rather Vague 

Editor:—Could you give any advice as to the 
breeding of a young bird dog? I would gladly ap- 
preciate any beneficial points known to you.— 
J. B. M., Mass. 

Answer:—Your question takes in a_ rather 
wide latitude. I shall be glad to give you any 
information concerning any of the many strains 
and families of setters or pointers if you will 
state just what kind of a dog you are interested 
in. To answer your letter in its present form I 
might cover reams and yet not be able to tell 
you what you wish to know.—A. F. 


The Selection of a Dog 

Editor:—I should like to have you decide what 
kind of a dog I want. I believe a spaniel of some 
variety is about what I have in mind, a dog that 
will retrieve from land and water. I understand 
that the springer spaniel cannot stand the cold 
weather, but I think this kind would be satis- 
factory in this part of the country. What would 
be your advice?—V. W. B., New Mezico. 

Answer:—To attempt to select a dog for the 
other man is a rather difficult proposition, but 
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A sturdy springer spaniel at 
months of age 


you have practically answered the question your- 
self when you refer to the springer spaniel. Per- 
haps this variety would not be quite so suitable in 
an extremely cold country, and therefore the 
Chesapeake, the Irish water spaniel or one of the 
retriever varieties would answer better, but, on the 
other hand, since you want your dog in a milder 
climate and expect to hunt him on land as well 
as in water, it would seem that the springer 
should answer your purpose.—A. F. H. 


Training on Rabbits 

Editor:—I have two black and tan foxhound 
puppies that I am going to break for rabbits. 
What is the best age to begin their training ?— 
Ww. F ££. Pa. 

Answer:—You do not give the age of the 
puppies, but I assume that they are now old 
enough to run about and take notice. Take them 
out into the woods and fields, the natural places 
where rabbits are to be found. Encourage them 
to hunt and romp about You can not begin any 
serious training until later perhaps, but mean- 
time they will be learning many things through 
their contacts with the outdoors to stand them 
in good stead. Eventually they will begin hunt- 
ing, and after that it is safe to employ the 
same tactics that you would with a beagle or 
any of the other hound breeds. They should 
in the meantime be taught the ordinary com- 
mands such as coming to voice, horn or whistle, to 
know their names and to be obedient. Make com- 
panions of them, gain their confidence and they 
will become good dogs by the natural process of 
experience.—A. F. H. 





Health 


of your Doé 
baie by? 


A.A.Hermann,DYS, 


Ears Standing Up 


Question:—My three-months old Boston terrie; 
does not hold his ears up. What age should 
they stand up and also what should be done for 
them if they do not stand as they should?—32, ¢, 
Okla. 


Answer:—Some Bostons’ ears stand naturally 
Others never do and though massage and play 
fully lifting the pup by his ears strengthens them 
and may help some—there is no need to worry. 
They frequently stand by the time the pup js 
six months old if the pup is well-nourished anj 
is given small quantities daily of cod liver jj 
and bone phosphate. They are never trimmed 
until past six months of age, anyhow. Unless 
the surgeon who trims them is an expert and 
uses an anaesthetic I urge against that as they 
may turn out worse than at present.—A. A. H. 








Hard Pull After Distemper Pneumonia 

Editor:—I’ve a big rangy year-old Irish setter 
who developed sore eyes, a hacking cough and 
some fever. The veterinarian wormed him and 
gave a tonic but without results. He vomited in. 
cessantly, lost his appetite completely and voided 
blood in his stool. 

Now he seems entirely recovered, though when 
I take him out in the field he works splendidly 
for about ten minutes when all of a sudden he 
appears to be prostrated. After being rested and 
watered he will go strong for another ten minutes 
A friend had a similar experience following the 
illness of his dog. Could tapeworms be the cause 
of this weakness and prostration? Would milk 


of magnesia be of benefit?—C. M. A., Ohic. 


Answer:—Tapeworms deplete the system and 
may contribute to the weakness. Your dog is 
evidently feeling the disastrous after-effects of a 
severe prolonged attack of distemper pneumonia 
and may also be absorbing toxins from the tonsils 
left infected by the distemper; and if so they 
should be removed. A _ good tonic tablet of 
triple arsenates and nuclein three times daily 
with one teaspoonful of Norwegian cod liver oil 
with a generous diet of raw foods and normal 
outdoor exercise should bring him around O. K 
But be patient and remember how serious and 
deep-seated such conditions are. Do not give his 
case milk of magnesia, as it is not needed.—dA. 
a. i. 


Probably a Form of Ringworm 
Question:—I have an English setter and he 
has two round red spots on his front legs where 
the hair does not grow. The red spots apoea 
gray at times, and scale a heavy dandruff. | 
have tried mange cures. Sometimes _ these 
spots break out into red pimples. It must be 
contagious, as it spread to my other dog. There 
are two spots over his eyes and ears, sometimes 
red, and other times gray, where the hair is of 

Kindly tell me what to do.—C. E., Pa. 


Answer:—Circular areas covered with gray 
dandruff scales and bleeding cracks are probab! 
some form of ringworm and should be painted 
two times a week with tincture of iodine. Two 
times daily paint with a saturated solution of 
salicylic acid in alcohol, and then with flexible 
collodion. Feed solely on raw foods.—A. 4. H 


Recovery from Chorea is Slow 

Question:—I have a three-year-old Airedale 
who is afflicted with some sort of quivering or 
shaking disease. I got him from a party in the 
country two years ago, and he had this shivering 
at that time. When he lies down, at any time 
his four limbs shake, sometimes violently. ! 
would appreciate any help.—Mrs. E. E. B., Ca 


Answer:—Your dog has a disease of the nerves, 
similar to chorea or St. Vitus’ dance, in children, 
and which remains with dogs for many years. 
Give lots of exercise and a big variety of 14¥ 
foods. Give 10 drops, three times daily, 9° 
solution of bromide of gold with arsenic, ir 4 
tablespoonful of water. Removal of tonsils, 
affected, is recommended. Many regard the dis 
ease as incurable, and improvement is boun’ ‘0 
be slow.—A. A. 
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‘SnakeLore | 
byW.A.Bevan 


Stinging Snake Harmless 


Editor: —In November Ovurpoor LIFE, page 92, 
I read an article in ‘‘Snake Lore” stating that 
there were only three poisonous reptiles in the 
United States, the rattler family, the copperhead, 
and the cottonmouth. There is one other snake 
that I think is poisonous. 

I was living on a farm in Louisiana. 


parents told me to watch out for stinging snakes, 
that several had been seen in the vicinity, and if 
one should sting me it was sure death. I came 

ross several of these forked tail snakes, all 


long over and found 





a period of several years, 
out that they could strike with that tail, same 
as a rattler does when molested. 

One day I started hunting and had _ gone 
thout 50 feet from the front gate of our home. 
I met one of the stinging snakes. I shot it and 

1 there watching it die. It bled freely and, was 
stinging itself all the while. It finally died. A 
large cat, a pet of mine, came to the scene and 
followed around after the snake as it rolled about, 
stinging itself. The cat licked some of the blood 
from the ground and died in less than ten sec. 
onds. If this is not a poisonous snake, I would 
} know it. The cat was a big pet and had 
ever been away from home. 

The snake was about 2% feet long, shaped 
ke a king snake, brilliant red, dark and pos- 
bly green, something like the jointed snake 

color.—M. E. Yarborough, Ariz. 

Answer:—I am quite familiar with the snake 
u call the stinging snake, and assure you 
that this snake is absolutely harmless. There is 

such thing as a sting in any snake. This 
nake has a horny appendage at the end of its 
tail very similar to the horny tails of many 
other snakes. This snake, when struck or even 
gently handled, writhes and twists all the time, 
curling its tail, but is incapable of inflicting any 
injury with it. I have caught and handled many 
of these snakes in Louisiana. There is something 
more or less poisonous in the blood of all snakes, 


which is evidenced when the blood is injected into 
creatures. I am not aware that 
blood of any reptiles is poisonous when 
illowed, for many birds and animals constantly 
prey upon snakes.—W. A. B. 


warm-blooded 
the 


In Re the Market for Snake Skins 
Editor:—In reading the October issue _ of 
Ovrpoor Lire, I letter from A. O. Phillip, 
the market for skins. Here is 


see a 


snake some 


Berg, who is now in 
taking movies, etc., 


Have a friend, Victor 
South Seas after pearls, 
ind he has an open contract to bring to New 
York City all the snake skins he get. I 
think he will get a buck each, if I remember cor 
-ctly. Sure, there is a market for snake skins. 
Let Mr. Phillip get in touch with the high-class 
shoemakers. If you could the bills sugar 
daddies pay for chorus girls’ snake skin shoes 
tootsies, you’d go into the business 


cover their 
uurself.—P. C. Gibbons, N. Y. 


can 


see 


that there is little or no 
market for snake skins, I had in mind the skins 
f the snakes of this country, and that is well 
videnced by the fact that the snake dealers of 
is country still think snakes are worth more 
live than dead, though they buy snakes at about 
) cents a pound. <A few years ago, I investi- 
gated the possibilities of the snake skin market, 
and soon learned that I could not make a living 
procuring the large skins necessary, paying for 
tanning, even in large quantities, and reselling 
it the price I might get. 

A 6-foot snake will not 
feet of usable skin. How many skins that size 
in a man get in a month? I should grab at a 
hance to furnish skins at a buck each if I did 
not have to get them tanned and there was no 


Answer:—In stating 


+} 


furnish 114 square 


specification as to size to be met. I have seen 
hundreds of “snake skin’? shoes between Florida, 
the Pacific, and New York in the last three 
years, but not one pair with any snake skin 
in so far. No doubt a few are made—but pré- 
ious few. 


I have seen bales of 8 to 10-foot python skins 
which came from Bombay, but a market for them 


does not mean that there is a market for do. 
mestic snake skins, even if a man can afford 
to work for the same wages as the Hindus.— 
a 

W.. A. Be. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Ty | 
Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
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TION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. No advertisement insertec for less than 
ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end 
less number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. For the protection 
of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by 


thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all America—and will find 


this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can 


over 
buy. 


you 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire oy om in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
yrompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Latest Catalog Free on Request 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1252 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 













— —— —— —— — 
Buy 
Direct at 

Dealer 

Prices 


— 
















re Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 


The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm og ranch. 








We are now booking orders for young Ring Neck® 


for August and September delivery. Our breeding bd 

stock, developed and wintered in the open, is ex- 4 

tremely hardy. Montcalm Pheasants are vigorous, KING 
strong and swift in flight and brilliant in color. CHINCHILLAS 


They are ideal for stocking estates or 
Prices reasonable. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


game preserves, 
and fair dealing 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 


today, and find out how to make quick profits. 
| CONRAD'S, nox 308 conran’s aaNcH, DENVER, COLO. 


‘PHEASANTS— MALLARD. 
DUCKS—WILD TURKEYS 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN | 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 


























‘BREED FUR ANIMALS 


For Pleasure and Profit 





Best monthly breeder's magazine covers entire field 

of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, EGGS—Ringneck, Blackneck, and Mongolian from 

Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, ete Sample copy 15« 1929 imported birds A chance change your 

Subscription U. 8. and Canada $1.00 per year. blood lines 

Foreign $1.50. LINE-BIRDS—Early hatched 1929 cocks for sale. | 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER EGGS—Mallard Ducks from wild trapped birds | 


| me eee St. Peter, Mi esot | EGGS—From pure bred WILD TURKEYS 
Dick Building wil — = Also some splendid pens of young stock for sale 


— All raised on our 8000 acre game farm and shoot- | 
ing preserve. 






















: ee | | GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 

The Mackensen Game Farm | | Box & Lupton, Mich. | 
Wild Turkeys, Bob White, Pheasants, — — : x 

| Partridges, Quail, Deer, = Geese | 

| and Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, Swan, Orna- Poy 

| mental Foxes, Raccoons. MAKE MONEY Raising Squabs 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy birds for Highest market ever known. 
a private preserves and collections Stele siieaed everouinte. 


Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 
aspecialty. All other breeds. Send 
10c for 32p. catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
48 N. Beacon St. Allston, Mass. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











-MUSKRATS 


Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in | 
We can handle orders for any 

















































































swamps. Send for facts. 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Raneh, Denver, Colo. 
YI TTR , | Re SM terested in fur 
F LY ING SQU IRRELS Pets Supreme; money makers. YE Rix ou in 
AMated pair $5, two pairs $7.50, prepaid, safe de- A So leememna cer eames 
livery guaranteed Booklet Wildwoods Fur Farm, of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming In = 
Woodville, Texas 2-3 tries. 176 pages, beautifully printed an 
coe oh a DI ee = illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: 
SIL VER BLACK FOX Rabbits will ll keep } your - boy how to build pens, how to feed, how toskin. Write 
home earning money. The Book ‘‘Leisure Hours’’ is today for your copy., Send 25c to cover mailing. 
illustrated and authentic. Gives their history and American National Fox & Fur Breeders Associ 
standard. Postpaid One Dollar. Rendliw Fur Farms, Official registration organization of the fur breedin 
Broadway, Superior, Wis 1-3 484 McKnight Bidg. inneapolis 
MUSKRATS. PEN AND Ranch Raised. — Write or — = —— — = 
wie your order for immediate delivery. Large dis- | PIGEONS ALL VARIETIES, John Smith, 1407 Ford 
count on quantity lots Write for literature and trial __Ave., Alpena, ! Mich, i 
offer on our Live Catch Trap. Lawrence Lake Fur VALLEY QUAIL EGGS 20c¢ each Peafowls $20 to 
Farm, Staples, Minn A os $35 per pair Rare pheas an foreign doves. J. W 
MUSKRATS: FINEST LAKE Superior Muskrats for Steinbeck, Stockton, _ Me 6-2 
breeding purposes, $8 per pair. Sex and live delivery GOLDEN PHEASANTS HATCHING Eggs. Wm. Co 
guaranteed. Lake Superior Fur Farms, 301 East 2nd burn, 5200 Riverside, _ Indianapolis Indiana ; 
St. Ashland, Wis ———— MINK—1930 YOU NG, dark, Northern Minnesota st¢ 
FOR SALE: MINK, Seuirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer- 125 pairs or in trios to offer Special price on quar 
rets, muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, tity lots Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mat 
opossums BR. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn rice Mericke #1, Wadena, Minn. aoe : ___ 6-6 
NOW BOOKING ORDE RS for Pheasant Eggs, lowest PEDIGREE CHINCHILLAS, bred does $4. bucks $2.50 
prices for quality eggs; all pure bred stock. Pheas ant Oakwoods Rabbitry, Amana Towa. : ; 
Service Station. Fag Harbor. N._J. _4-3 FORTUNE RAISING JUMBO Bull frog turtle 
FOR SALE: CHINESE ringneck eggs from_ selected Golden Seal. Guy _Brashears Combs aca 
breeders. Also silkie eggs and chicks Harry BR GENUINE YUKON MINK. Our mink ‘ ribbons 
Moyer. Line Lexington. Pa 1-2 out of six entries at the American National fur show 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, at Portland, Ore., Nov 1929 We are taking orders for 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, fall delivery We also have blue fox pups from regis- 
New Bethlehem, Pa tered stock. prices reasonable Jay Den Fur Farm, 
Tillamook, Ore 





BRED females. Order early. 


MINKS, GUARANTEED 
Fur Farm, Box M, 


Fine stock, Cold Spring 
Minn. 


n rthern “stock. 
Mich. 


RAISED from dark 
Rk. C. Backus, Fowlerville 


MUSKRATS, PEN- 


Homer, | 
- Immediate delivery 
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SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
RACCOONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I'll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


PRAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS t2's.2'5 money 


We erie Stoc 
id pay you ein rices for a 
Chinchillas averag each — Ni 

















Whites $2 

and contract, 
zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big p 
OUTDOO! SE 


R ENTERPRISE CO., Box | 


SQUAB © BOOK: oF REE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book | 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

29 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








MINK—NOW BOOKING orders for limited number of 
young and a few pair of proven breeders of our quality 
prices. A. A. Weber, Hilbert, 

















mink at very reasonable 

Wis F 

QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver badger, fox, coon, 
fox rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. -3 

MINKS, DARK NORTHERN Pen-Born Quantity or- 
ders a specialty. Bruce Raker, Summum, IIL. 5-3 

MINK: 1930 YOUNG. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back Union Fur Farms, Wade na, Minn 3-8 

RINGNECK, FANCY PHEASANT, and Silkie eggs. 
Fred Frick, Box 515, Laramie, Wyoming. 4-3 
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BOYS. x . BARG YAIN. Good low 
wood grip and 3 joints for bait casting Joints are 
pe ge steel with steel wire guides 5 ft. each, $1. 
Leslie Gish, 5706 Chopin Ave., Detroit, Mich 
FLIES AND RODS—The Snot trout , y wet, $1.50: 
Single divided wing dry flies, $2.00; Double divided | 
wing dry flies, $2.25 per dozen. Special patterns made 
to order. Rods of all kinds made to order Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Hoag Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton St., | 
Los Angeles, Calif 
ONE PIECE HAND made split bamboo casting and 
live bait rods. Made right and priced right. Write 
for description of rods, prices and reference. L. 
Tarr, Millersburg, Ky. 6-3 
SOUR-CLAMS: BEST catfish _ bait. Two pounds $1 | 
postpaid Doughbait; Best carp bait, two pounds $1 
postpaid. Curtis Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. | 
FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! Jim’s Quality Flies! Seven 
popular sq. tail and streamer bass flies size 1/0 to 4, 
$1 Fourteen popular trout flies size 6 to 10, $1. De- 
scriptive folder with each order. Try Jim’s for quality. 
Jim Archibald, Aleo, La. - 
TACKLE BARGAINS: 25c Trout ~ Dry Flies, eyed or 
to gut, assortment of 24... . $2.00 50e Tapered 
Trout Leader, 7% ft., 3 for $1.00. 10c Trout Flies, as- 
sortment of 40, $2.00. 25c Bass Flies, assortment of 8, | 
$1.00. $1.00 Casting Plugs, standard makes, 3 for $1.35. | 
$2.30 Black Oreno Silk Casting Line, 24 lb. 50 yards, 
$1.50 $25.00 Pflueger Supreme Reel, $17.95 Satis- | 
faction or money back. Fisherman’s Supply Co., Jef- 
ferson & Olive, St. Louis 5-6 | 
FISHING LINES. CASTING and Trolling. Direct to 
consumer at reduced prices. Send for our sample cards. 
See what we got. Silkline Co., Dept. C, Pekin, Ill. 3-4 
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| TARNEDGE FOXES. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


© Pairs of Prize 
Winners 





‘1928 Grand ew Cc jpampion ‘Tarnede Silver King Il’ 








he Oldest 
Catalog SABBATIS, N. Y. 



















An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

SILVER FOX NEWS,C., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Kennel 


50 POLICE PUPPIES, papers to register. 
and domestic breeding, females $12.50; males $29 
White puppies $40. Bred females $50. Ship C. 0. p 
on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. D. 6- 
SYRONG HEALTHY PUPPIES at all times, all ages 
all prices, Texas Chesapeake Kennel, Wichita Falls 
Texas. 
FOR SALE: IRISH Setter puppies. Morty’s Red Bess. 
Micky’s Red Bird Breeding. Something good. Priced 
right. C. W. Younger, Centralia, Mo. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL THOROUGHBRED, one year old 
imported parents, price $40. Harvey Streit, Marietta. 
Minn. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER puppies bred from thie 





Imported 


























best working and show strains. Photo. Gorham Pigg 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, EXCEPTIONALLY well bred. 
Eligible to registration. For sale or trade for Reming- 
ton pump or automatic shotguns or what have you? Nei! 
Abrams, Stanwood Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ELIGIBLE SPRINGER AND Cocker Spaniel puppie: 
. and older Springers. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS. Write us your wants, en- 














closing stamp. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 6-3 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. Best bloodlines. J. H. Fargc 
Abilene, ansas. 6-2 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, eligible, males $1); 
females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies ani 
mountain Silver Fox Fur Rabbits.  E. - Kulbeck 
Havre, Mont. 
FOR SALE..... English Setter and Irish Water 


Spaniel pups; papers furnished. Fred McGough, Pins 
River, Minnesota. 6-2 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. All ages. Tw 

proven brood matrons. Highest registration obtainable 
Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 








FOX BREEDERS! »- 


2 gee 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3 


MICIDE CAPSULES 


Fer Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
in Two es 
Ful! Strength for the adults 
Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 
Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Box of 500 Capsules $20. 
Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 


time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how to 
get them. Write for particulars. y Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 2-6 
ALL STAR SILVER Foxes International prize win- 
ners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy now. Minnesota 
Silver Fox Co., Deerwood, Minn. 6-3 


IF INTERESTED IN Blue Foxes write E. B. Kulbeck, 
Havre, Montana. 


THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 

The author is 
probably the only 
“architect in this 
_ 4g country who has de- 

voted himself exclu- 

sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


French Remedy Com- 


No. 1 
No. 2 


Price: 


























































FOR SALE TO Close an Estate. Lake front acreage 
in Three Lakes and Eagle Chain region of Wisconsin. 
Suitable for clubs, summer camps, cottage sites, ete. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Good fishing. Apply Underwood, Room 1957, 231 South 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 5-6 
$ DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5) acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
riggs ah or MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman : ; 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr 5-2 An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
COTTAGE FOR SALE. On Trent River, Ont., Canada of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
Good location, Excellent fishing. Roy Hofsteter, Canal ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
Fulton Se. 2 his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 
FOR SALE TEN acres, suitable for summer home or 
hotel, in beautiful south central Wisconsin. 130 rods OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 
lake front 150 miles from Chicago. Henry Weigand, 
Merrimac, Wis 7 
HOMESTEADS (last or opening ). Fur, stock, timber lo- 
cations. Cheap lands. Exceptional opportunities. Map Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 
lists, details, $1 F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 








Antique Firearms 


ANTIQUE F IRE-ARMS, Edged Weapors, 
Collector’s list free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
H. 


borough, N 


Powder Horns. 
Peter- 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 
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AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RuErap 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on its 
subject. The book contains colored plates 
of over one hundred insects trout consume, 
full charts, ete. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











are Authorised Distributors | 


FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniel puppies. Field tri 
bred. John Stewart, Minot, N. D. H-2 
CHEAP FOR QUICK disposal. One pair English Set- 
ters, registered, age two. Also setter puppies, eligible 
Snyder’s Kennels, Pulaski, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: POINTER puppies. 
Lady. Pal-Av-Skagsbo breeding. 
good. Priced right. Clyde Younger, Centralia, _Mo. 
ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellin-Lavara 
strain, six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field a: 1 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mo- 
hawk, Gladstone, Eugene’s Ghost. Five litters of beau- 
tiful youngsters whelped January and March, blue belton 
and orange belton markings. 46 sold last season through 
these advertisements to satisfied buyers. Only the best 
and guaranteed right. $40 each. E. B. McIntyre, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
nble. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
RUNNING FITS REMEDY GUARANTEED. 
three dogs $1.00. Has never failed, sold 
ments one month. The best Canker, Mange, Distemper, 
Black Tongue, Worm expeller remedies each $1.00. Re- 
sults guaranteed or money refunded. Adams Supply Co., 
Ramsey, Illinois. 5-4 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. Offers for saie 
extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, choice 
young dogs well started on game. Also pointers an 
setters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price Li 
ten cents. 5-tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered par- 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard 
Auburn, Calif. 5-3 


EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED 








Spee 
extra 


Dawson's 
Something 











Treatment 
500 treat- 





















SPRINGER _ Spaniel 


puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 




















COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, real beauties, price rea- 
sonable. Also one A-1 black brood bitch. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 5-3 
SKINNY THE WOLF CATCHER. Fastest long dis- 
tance runner in U. S. for $500.00 side bet. Charley 
Cummins, De Smet, So. Dakota. j-2 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigree: 1, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. 'f 
ENGLISH SETTERS, SUPERBLY bred from the be:>t 
working and show strains. Dr. W. . Daw, 2218 
Beach Drive, Victoria, B. C. 3-6 
THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds, Al!-0 
pedigreed fox and wolf hounds. Trial. Arthur F 
Sampey. Springfield, Mo. 5-f 
100% AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL pups; Brow: 


curly type. U. K. Registered $25.00 each. Albert 
Monnsdon, Toledo, Towa. On: 
IRISH TERRIERS: PALS, pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 

ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. Alba Elkins, 
Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 


CLASSY, PEDIGREED, AIREDALE male puppies $1 














Prompt service, safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, 
Ridgway, Ohio. 
GRé¢AT DANES REGISTERABLE. Best guard dog 
Prices reasonable. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 5-6 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c 


Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 4-3 
ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 to $50 with American a 
nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak 


REAL RABBIT —" for sale. 
port, a. 
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Taxidermy 


Arms 
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TAXIDERMIST : 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horne, raw furs, a 
f 

sins Sor M. J. HOFMANN 
989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


| 












BEAUTY 


that matches your skill is found in 
the trophies taxidermized by us. 





WINCHESTERS—AT LOW PRICE! 






WINCHESTER 
Takedown 


aR 
REPEATING RIFLE $198 


Limited quantity Model 92, Takedown Winchester 
repeating rifles with 24” barrels, half magazine, 
brand new in sealed boxes just as received from 
Winchester factory. Chambered for the popular 
44/40 which has killed more American big game 
than any other cartridge made. List price $35.60— 
Sale price $19.85. Sent C. 0. D. examination re- 
ceipt $5.00 M. O. For payment in full, we pack 
cleaning rod free. 
38 So.th St. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. , Boston, Mass. 








SPORTSMAN TAKE ‘NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special she Is, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





Arms 
















BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 


Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 





























Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
| TAXIDERMISTS 
Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Living Mont 
h_ esidiiiiaiteianaies 
TAXIDBRMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game heads and _ artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- | 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request | 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
TAXIDERMIST—MOU NTING GAME-HEADS, fish, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J i Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 3 31 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 
catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-'30 


Lowest prices. G. 
. 8 4-6 





GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. 





Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. 
FOR SALE—AMERICAN male antelope head; nice 
trophy. Write E. B. Robertson, 617 Park Avenue, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 





blow horn 


R AW - STEE aR HORNS 18 inches for making 
( 3ox 1081, 


1 each. National Product Co., 
Lar do 


CAMP COOKERY, By By Horace ‘Kephart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
such fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 


Name 











1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 














Special Rear Sights 


Micrometer and Lpaie adjustable models. For Krags $3 and $6, 
Springfields $4.50 $7, Russians, $4, Enfields and Remington 
Express, .30-06, $4 aad $7. Adj ustable for windage and eleva- 


tion. Noholes to bore. You can put chese sights on yourself. 


Perfection Reloading Tool 


A perfect straight line, gear operated tool. ogo offer, a tool 
complete to load all of the above shells .50, Postpaid or C. 
Send for literature. Agents aa 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 











3 SARSON’S QUICK-DRAW 
COMFORT HOLSTER 


Needed by everyone who has oc- 
casion to carry a gun. 


$4.50 


Send for FREE descriptive 
folder to 


RUFE SARSON 


Gunnison, Colorado 

















WE BUY, 


tf) 
ri 


gi 


Ww 


ington 12 ga., 30” 
boxes at 


& 
0 
b 


inspection, or 
Responsibility 
Wash 


SELL and trade gun, rifles, revolvers, camer- 
as and binoculars. We have the most complete line 
f gun in the No. West at the lowest prices. Write for 
atalog. We are offering while they last Model 12, 12 
1. Winchester pump guns brand new but slightly stock- 
full choke at $34.00. Model 29A, Rem- 
bbl. full choke, brand new in original 
$39.45. Special, brand new Marlin .38-40 and 
44-40 Rifles brand new and perfect at $15.00 each, pump 
uns all gauges slightly used at $23.95 each. Hundreds 
f other bargains. 8 Power genuine Lumiere Binoculars 
rand new at $19.95. All goods sent C. O. D. sub. to 
1% discount when cash comes with order. 
$85,000.00. The Kreger Corp., 20 So 
Minneapolis, Minn 5-3 


orn, 30” bbl. 


Ave., 








| Address ......... 








NEW, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


PISTOL and REVOLVER | 
SHOOTING 








ALA Himmelwrighe 


$4.00 Postpaid 








~ 





This nas always been one of most 
popular books we have ever carried 
in our Book Shop, and the new edi- 
tion is much more complete and com- 
prehensive with many photographs | 
and diagrams which enhance its | 
practical value. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











RIFLE 


George St., 





MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
Chicago, Ill 2-6 


“TELESCOPES, 





GUN 


coin 
fficial 


LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
or stamps, to cover This magazine is the 
publication of the National Rifle Association 


cos's 


and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 


te 


Whelen, 


staff of experts includes such men as 
and Askins, who will personally answer 
You are 


» firearms, Its 
Hatcher 


questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. 

under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 
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4 THE MAN-EATERS 
= OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
New, revised and enlarged 
edition of this most popu- 
lar book. 

A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
eommunity were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 

$2.50 Postpaid 
Outd Life Book Shop 
Denver, Colo 
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AavreneeT coon 
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GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 


$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 6-2 





SELL 
Remington, 
Berwyn, Nebr 


GUNS, STANDARD MAKES and 
to close out department Single or 
ern Novelty Mdse. Co., Minne apolis 


SPECIAL SALE—GENUINE 6 power prism binoculars 
with leather case and straps $6.50 each Parcel post 
C. O. D. if desired Also 8, 10, 12 power binoculars. 
Earl Warring, New Hartford, lowa, 
TRADE. NEW .22 
other firearm 
OV ERSTOCKE D. . 30- 068 ¢ art ridge 
expanding $3.00 per 100 303 
762 Russian $3.75 per 100 15 
Colt $2 0 per 100 D. O. 
SELL—8 and 10 gauge long 
loaded shells, Trap Guns, 
Colts, Smith & Wesson 


DOUBLE SHOT 
Cheap If 


Guns, Baker, 
interested 


Ithaca, 
write F 


Lefever, 
Miller, 





wanted models at cost 
entire lot North- 
Minn 











action, good 


single, “bolt 1ir T rifle or 


Sport 

$2.00 per 100, .30-06 
British $2.50 per 100, 
Auto $3.00 per 100, .45 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kan 
range Crow Guns, Heavy 
target and Big Game Rifles, 
Revolvers, Canvas Boat, send 

















lOc for lists, Frayseths Hardware, Milan, Minn 
: =— 
Old Coins 
RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations Indian Cent and catalogue 10¢e. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
C ALIFORNTA GOLD—Quarter size, 27e;  half-dollar 
53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 4-6 
OLD COINS FOR sale Selling price list free to col- 
lectors. Towns Davis, Box 1791, Huntington, W 
Va 5-3 





Archery Equipment 





BEST ARCHERY BOWS. 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 


1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Oregon 








Nature’s Silent Call; 





BAKER BOWS, 
lemonwood, made 
ing equipment a 


YEW, lemonwood 
by expert archers 
specialty All 


and hickory-backed 
and bowyer Hunt- 
materials and accesso- 



































ries. Workmanship unexcelled Catalog l. H Saker 
By Dr. W. J. Deason & Co., 75th St., Jackson Heights, New York 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES. TOOL for feathering arrows 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 $1.50 Port Orford Cedar arrows $2.75 to $4 dozen 
Flax bow strings 25c; Turkey pointer feathers 20¢ doz 
Cedar arrow shafts 5/16 matched T75e doz H. Wayte 
We have purchased the remaining supply of these 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer ARCHERY SUPPLIES MADE by experts. Mille — 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they a Maine. sna i imamlaeraa rs. — 
ast. i ys been a popular seller. - = 
ne ae fi = , i : YEW BOWS—MATERIALS Most Northern cut yew 
Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and on market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angeles, 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally Wash -3 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. : em 
meme eee eee : Where-To-Go 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. a ninpateesstinagasunenieunnemsenems 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. TAKE YOUR SPRING Bear hunt in Montana. Easy 
shots my guarantee. Your hunt cannot be a failure. 
Write for details. R. Eggenthaler, Rimini, Mont 1-2 
Name ——— —= ne 
Books and teense. 
area eee FREE. ABSOLUTEL Yi TRIAL, subscript The 
tat Der ve Colo 








Western. Miner 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

Plant Natural Foods that will bring 

and hold large numbers at your favor- 

ite bunting or fishing grounds. Wild 

BF Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 

others described in free _ illustrated 

book. Write, describe grounds, and re- 

ceive free planting advice and book, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 















Natural WILD DUCK FOODS 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now For Spring 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will 
come to an established rice field. We 
also have wild celery, Sago Pond 
plant, Wapato duck potato and other 
attractions for waterfowl, fish and 
muskrats. Also parched wild rice for 
table use. Write for literature. 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Detroit Lakes, Minn., Box 15 
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. . 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
eniegae 
Wh N ' spend spring, @ims2 — 
summer and fall 
y INO gathering utters A Message to the Sportsman 
flies, insects 
Simple and intensely interesting oute A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, warm, water 
door work with my Instructions, illus- repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
trations, price list. I buy hundreds of of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
species for collections, some worth $1 No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
to $7 each. Before sending any butterflies, send 10c set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
(not stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. It certainly would be weight 6% lbs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift. 


wise to send for it right away bef: t thi: ma: 

ye hg 0} a EW — 4 efore you turn this page, or you y 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, 

Dept. 22. Box 1 San Diego, ome. | 





BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


Fast Outboard Hulls. Easily Built. 











Length Beam Depth 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18 Foot 56 18 in. 
12 Ft. With or without step 54 in. 14 in. 
16 Ft. Round Bottom ..... .48 in 24 in, 
16 Ft. Runabout _............ 54 > 24 in. 
14, 16 Ft. Fishing ...... Ainslie 40 i 16 in. 
Hunting Boats, 10,12, 15, 16 Ft. Duck wanes, 10, 12 Ft. 


Blue 


98e 


Blue Print Co., Wayne, Mich. 


Prints with directions each. Order today. 





BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 



























































used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $9. All makes, 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, ete. 
- 3 to 44 power World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
Fish and game to your favorite haunts. Na- ‘ , 
“ be. Maurier 3 B - S 
tural feods for planting now—Wild Celery, free DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 16-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
Duck’s Meat, Duck Millet. _ 34 years’ ex- NEW IMPORTED BINOCULARS. Eight mile range. 
perience. Booklet free. Write Only $7.50. Free Trial. Literature. M. G. Tarres, 
renee” S AQUATIC rane & NURSERIES 32-A riscom, Philade . 
aya atk es? Wisconsin 7 Griscom, Philadelphia 
— MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALL Ress, $3 per 15 pos teaid. tee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Floyd Hain Edina, Mo. epee _ 6-2 Elgin, Texas, 6-4 
EXTRA FANCY, PRIZE winning stock very “small 1% RECIPES FOR MAKING Chile Con Carne and Hot 
pound little grey English Caller eggs $4 per 15, Duck- Tamales both for $1. National Products Co., Box 
lings 75c each, ©. C. Long, Hamburg, Towa, 1081, Laredo, Texas. 
SMALL GREY ENGLISH Callers, Eggs $2 dozen; > $15 ln ——— Sear es a s 
‘ k | CHINESE DRAGONS 4 to 5 feet $10 each. Black 
_hundred postpaid. Wm. Kroeger, Sennington, Nebr. iguana $2. Snookum Bears $15. Wild eats $15. Wild 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- Tortoises $1. Oranges Squirrels $5. Black spiders 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Monkeys $25 Dens snakes $15. All cash with orders. 
Farms, 371A_Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. _ Feb. 31 National Product Co., Box 1081, Laredo, Texas. 
MAMMOTH WILD RICE Seed and Hulled from Land Al TO CAMPING METHODS and ec 7 
ib ict : : Al : ME S 3 juipment. Eight 
Lakes Aquatic a and Seeds. Minnesota Wild years experience at your command in multigraphed 
Rice Co., Laporte, Minn. form. Will save you many dollars in purchase of proper 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special equipment Postpaid $.75. Raymond F. Brown, Glou- 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- cester, Mass, 
i Mi psota. July ’30 ns = = “ 
kin, Minnesota u’y_2" | BUILD YOUR OWN Boat using Our Ready Cut Semi- 
FREE C..TALOG ABOUT Decoy Mallard Ducklings Assembled Knock Down Materials. Outboard Speed- 
Mac’s Duckery, Peoria, Illinois 5-3 sters, Runabouts, Cruisers, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 
: ES - > a 7 Designs Send 10c¢ for Catalos BROOKS BOAT CO 
SMALL TYPE ENGLISH Callers, $3.50 setting prepaid. : Pict ah cal OP } 
©. Robey, Maryville, Mo 5-2 INC., Box O. L. Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 6-3 | 
ENGLISH CALL EGGS, 12, postpaid, $2.25. Gale SEACHEST 1812, BED SPREAD 1775. Chas. Hebard, 
Ford, Wilton Jet., Iowa. 5-2 Eagie River, Wis. 
~ — need lll! BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. Full size patterns, ete., for 
rowboat 75c; for B Hydroplane $1.50; for C Hydro- 
rapping plane $2. Brad’s Boats, 19510 Heyden Ave., Detroit, 
TRAPPERS—YOU PLAY a sure losing game when you Mich. 6-2 
use old style traps. The makers themselves tell you HUNTING HORNS. Genuine Texas steer Blow Horns 
those traps won't hold caught animals unless the animals Hand Made by experts. Beautifully Toned, Polished, 
can be drowned. Gibbs’" makes the only practical and | 12 inch horn $2.00, 14 inch horn $2.50, 16 inch horn 
adaptable traps made, that prevent “‘wring-offs.”” Double $3.00, 18 inch horn $4.00, 20 Inch horn $5.00. Horns 
wot og Pan a ss. gg ae in rough any size $2.50. All horns sent on ten days 
won any Oo e ao ° WLODS guarantees la 11s g Tova l. A la ms Su ly Cc ? d sev 4 5- 
traps will. “Gibbs TWO TRIGGER Traps 60¢ each, | == ml I Tes Le 
$6.50 per Doz. ‘“‘Gibbs’’” No. O SINGLE GRIP Traps | WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 
2 for 25ce, $1.25 per Doz No. 1—25e each, $2.50 per 55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
Doz No. 14%—30c¢ each, $3.00 Doz No. 2—40c each tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; Paid 
$4.50 Doz No. 3—65e each, $7.35 Doz No. 4—80c¢ vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly. 
each, $9.00 Doz No. 1 Live Trap $5.00 each, $54.00 Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-tf 
Doz. Trap Tags 12¢ Doz Transportation paid No. 1 — - . or 1" a] i 
Trapping Capsules 75ce Doz. Transportation collect. EX’. RA DOI BLE STRENGTH Vigorene. Amazing 
“Gibbs’’ Traps Pay You to Use Them—You Pay to Use Vim, Staying Power, Endurance, Recharges system. 
Others. Coil springs break less than leaf springs, too. Stimulates spinal genital center. Master Medicine. No 
Send for free catalogue. If your dealer doesn’t have our on page scone $1, 3 boxes $2.75. Dr. Teycer, — 
traps, send to us for them. W. A. GIBBS & SON, | 1275L, Chicago, Ill. 4-6 
> -f ste eo g * “4 *L , s" t 
Dept. B-6, Chester, Penna. SPORTSMEN—NEW, HIGHEST quality nationally ad- 
BOX TRAP MINK. Successful methods. Scent. Feed- vertised sporting goods at big discounts. Write to- 
ing, breeding, penbreaking explained, $1. Curtis | “ay for free lists. Sportsmen’s Discount Service, Box 
Grigg, Hopkinton, Towa B109%, Chicago, Ill. 5-3 
ATHER WILD GINSENG, full instructions, ginseng | PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES Best results. 
plant and root, postpaid $1. Curtis Grigg, Hopkin- Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
ton, Towa. man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
ae states + | YOU ARE WANTED to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
— M7 Profitable plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 5-3 
Sportsmen --- TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 


Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, and August, 1928; February, 
April, May, June and November, 1929; Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1930. 


Also— Nature Series painting reproduced in 
June, 1929, 


D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 





Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 























Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 


















Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 

Cabin; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 4-3 
DETECTIVES. EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 

Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, Write 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 5-6 
BU Y—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. Guns, dogs, ani- 

mals, relics, etc. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich. 3-6 
WE BUY GOLD teeth. Southwest Gold & Silver Co., 


Box 68, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Indian Curios 

















INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique guns, 
pistols and daggers from all parts of the world. Il- 
lustrated list ten cents. N, E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
7000 INDIAN ARROWS—25 for $3.00—4 tiny bird 
points $1.00—Battle Axe $2.00—Skinning knives $1.50 
—hammers, celts, spears. Sent C. O. D. Paul Heike, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 5-6 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
Moccasins, Pipes, $5.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. Pre- 
historic Relics Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 2-6 
INDIAN RELICS. BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 
logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 6-6 


Write for full 
Made by A. N, 
California. 


Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game protector job: 
$140-$200 month; vacation; steady jobs. Parrol 
forests and parks; protect game. Qualify now, 
Write for full details. 


BRADLEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50 DENVER, COLO. 


CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 
How to Make a2. RA. 
How to Use Silk 
Leather Working 
Camp Craft Methods 


With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 


information and illustrated folder. 
VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose 












































A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. §S, 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., 


Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo 














Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School 
tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Learn quickly at 
Nothing like 
of Pho- 
1-12 


Photography. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE AC1 


OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Outdoor Life-Outdoor Recreation, published 
at Denver, Colo., for April 1, 1930. 


monthly 


State of Colorado 
County of Denver 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J, A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the Outdoor Lite- 


Outdoor Recreation and that the following is, to the best 


statement of the 


of his knowledge and belief, a true 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the dute 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 
| 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Editor, Har- 
ry McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, J. A 
McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Business Manager, A. E. Cam- 


eron, Denver, Colo, 

2. That the owner fis: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must le 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as thot 
of each individual member, must be given.) Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, 
Colo. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mur 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securiti¢ 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving tle 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holde: 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the co!- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder or securi 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustt 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the pe'!- 
such trustee is acting, 


son or corperation for whom 

given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s knowledge and belief as | 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock 


holders and security holders who do not appear upon t 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur! 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide own: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any ot! 
person, association, or corporation has any interest «! 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each is 
of this publication sold or distributed through the mai 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six mont! 
preceding the date shown above is (This informa~ 
tion is required from daily publications oan 

A. McGUIRE, 


a 


Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
March, 1930, JAMES F. GRIEST. 
\ (SEAL) (My commission expires Jan. 16, 1935 
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offering advanced design and 

superb construction enhanced 
by numerous exclusive features 
that add greatly to dependability 
and operating ease—the Lockwood 
Ace and Chief give values unex- 
celled in the entire outboard field! 


pass with power —. 


Easy to start! The Ace and 
Chief are equipped with powerful 
Eisemann magnetos. At moderate 
additional cost, the Chief offers 
perfected 12-volt electric starting. 
The Ace is equipped with a new- 
type back-pressure relief that in- 
sures easy starting at its easiest. 


Easy to Steer! Both the Ace 
and Chief are equipped with the 
famous Lockwood Pilot, “the un- 
seen hand that takes hold when 
you let go.” Your hands are free to 
rig a rod or light your pipe while 
the motor holds a steady course. 


Swift! The Ace, weighing only 55 
pounds, developing 7 horsepower, 
is the fastest, most powerful motor 
in its class. The Chief, 14 horse- 
power, meets every power require- 
ment for large family boats, race- 
abouts and runabouts. 


Quiet! The water sealed exhaust 
so successful on last year’s Chief is 
now also standard on the Ace. Ex- 
haust fumes and noises are buried 
under water without loss of power. 


Long Lived! Costly materials, 
liberal oversizing, precision manu- 
facture account in part for the ex- 
tra years of trouble-free service 
delivered by every Chiéf and Ace. 
And vitally important is the exclu- 
sive automatic ‘lubricating system 
to main and crank pin bearings, in 
addition to the lubricating system 
commonly used. 


Know the full story on the 1930 
Chief ,and Ace. Send for catalog! 


LOCKWOOD DIVISON 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 
2641 -27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





' “COMING EVENTS CAST 
| THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” — 
{ Thomas Campbell.1777 -1844)} 


f 
by refraining from over- 
indulgence, if you would 
maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
' smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
_ We do declare that when tempt- 
‘ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgenceé, main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 


bad 
i 


nst cough 








